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3H 1 | | - THE | 3 
[UVENILE LIBRARY. 
- LECTURES, 


ADAPTED ro THE CapAoreis OP 
YOUNG PERSONS, 


o 


Natural and Experimental Philo 2 ly. 


N 


'LECTOURE vil. 


or HYDRAULICS, 36 


, -YDROSTATICS, we have ſeen, is that ſcience which 
1 relates to the weight and preflure of fluids; the ſci- 
nce of hydraulics teaches. us what reſpects the motion of 
Juids, and the means of raiſing them by pumps, and con- 
lucting them by pipen or eee, one en to an- 
ther! 
It was laid down as a pri inciple, i in the 8 leckure 
hat of all waters Which communicate with each other, the 
urface will be level, or, in common language, that water 
vill rife to its level, or to the fame height as its ſource, The 
eaſon of this was not fully alſigned then, becauſe it was 
ot neceſſary; it was obſerved, that fluids preſs equally on 
Ul fides, but the true reaſon of the le ſurface of water is 
ie prefſure of another fluid, that is, the air. or atmoſphere, 
which, as it bears equally on all points of the earth's ſur- 
ace, muſt equally preſs the ſource from which water is de- 
ved; and the orifice of the tube or pipe in which it riſes, 
s was evidenced in the three united tubes, which were Cx= - 
ibited as explanatory of this fact. 
That water will not flow unleſs expoſed to the preſfure 


t the atmoſphere, _ be plain from filling a caſk or other 
Vote B veſſel 


„ — 
# * » 


4 Of ned 
bend of the ſyphon, and it will then be drawn off by thi 


longer leg, ſo that the perſon ſhall not only be diſappointed 
of His draught, but will have his clothes well ſplaſhed, ta fat. 
the great enn of the by-ſtanders. 1 Y th 
| In ſome parts of the world there are what are called inter BY 
mittent ſprings, or wells which ſeem to ebb and flow 1ik** * 
the tides. This you will eafily perceive to be cauſed by a . 
natural ſyphon. In fig. 5. A is a well of this nature, B 87 
a cavity or reſervoir of water under ground, with which 1 | 
communicates, by means of the pipe or ſyphon C. Nowe 
it is obvious, that unleſs the water in the reſervoir riſes ele 
above the height of the bend of the ſy phon C, the well can- 58 
not be filled; Wut if by conſiderable rains, or any other HY 
cauſe, the reſervoir ſhould become full, then the ſyphon he 0 
will begin to act, and the water will run into the well as 1 
long as herd is any water in the reſervoir. It will then hat 
ceaſe to receive any more, and the drain from the well will vu 
empty it in its turn. At Graveſend there is a pond of this ite 
kind, which ebbs while the tide is coming into the adjacent of a 
river, and fills after the tide has riſen to its height, and all he 
the time that it is ebbing in the river. At Lamtown in Pp 9 
| W orceſterſhire, there is alſo a brook which, in ſummer, has 
| a ſtream ſufficient to turn a mill, and the greater part of the NH 
winter is deſtitute of water. This probably communicates 125 
by a ſyphon with ſome cavity in the earth, which is filled 90 


by the melting of the ſnow to a certain height, and after 
that it will continue to be drawn off by the brook, ſo as to 
furniſh a ſtream til} the reſervoir 1s entirely emptied. 

It is by the preſſure of the atmoſ phere that the common 
or ſucking pump is enabled to act. It is ſaid to have been 
invented by a mathematician of the name of Cteſebes, about 

one hundred and twenty years before Chriſt; but the Prin- 
ciple on which it acted was unknown till the laſt century. 
Mankind, perfectly ignorant that the air had weight, at- ge. 
tempted to account for theſe effects by a maxim net only tp 
unfounded, but even deſtitute 95 meaning. This was, ** 
% that Nature abhorred a vacuum.“ What they meant by ON 
Mature is as little to be underſtood, as when the ſame word 
is uſed by thoſe ignorant and abſurd perſons who affect to 
deny the exiſtence of a God. © Abſurd however as this 

maxim 


© _— 


of Hydraulics. TY 5 


axtim was, it. 3 uncontradicted till 1 "theſe 
ze hundred and fifty years, when it met with.a practical 
futztion. About that time ſome workmen were employed 
the Duke of Florence, to raiſe water by a common 
Wcking pump to the height of fifty or ſixty feet. A pump 


y thi 
inte] 


d, to 


inter | | 


liz as accordingly contiructed for that purpoſe, but, after all 
| by cir efforts, they were unable to, raiſe it above the height of 
Big urty two feet. It was then found either that Nature had not 
ch iis horror of a vacuum, or, at lcait, that it was a very li- 
Now lited kind of a horror; for why ſhould Nature have a hor 


or of a vacuum at one height and not at another? 'The 


riſes 
matter was referred to the famone aſtronomer and philoſo- 


can- 

rer, her Galileo, but, ſtrange to relate, deus unable to folee- 
phon he difficulty! . 125 3 
11 az The difficulty i is, however, n now 3 You know 


hat a pump is a hollow piece of timber, to the bore of 
which a piſton, bucket or. ſucker is exactly fitted. That 
iſton has a valve in it made with leather, like the clapper. 
of a bellows. When the piſton} is forced down, therefore, 


then 
will 
f this 


wa he air, or any fluid contained in the pump, will. force it 
n in pen; and when the piſton is drawn up, the preſſure of the 
has & ir or water, which has been admitted in that way, will keep 
the he valve down. But to make; the matter perfectly clear, 
dates Net us repreſent the operation in a glaſs model. In the an- 
illed Nnexed plate, fig, 6, is, a pump conſtructed on the plan of a2 
after Pommon or ſucking pump. Let this pump then, D, C, B, 


„be immerſed. i in the veſſel of water K. In which caſe 
you will ſee the water riſe as high as L in the pipe or body 
of the pump. * is the piſton, 3 or bucket, as it is 
ſometimes called, in which a is the valve; and H is a box 
made ſimilar to the bucket 8 with a e in it &, with this 
difference, that the box H. is immovable, and fills the bore 


is to 
mon 
Deen 
Out 


Fs of the pump. E is the handle, and D is the rod (which is 
| 3 generally of iron) by which the piſton i is raiſed. When; 
ly therefore, by drawing up the handle E, the piſton or bucket: 
Wi” is raiſed from B to c, the valve and piſton being perfectly 


by or nearly air tight, it is obvious that a vacuum is created, 


ora chat is, there is a ſpace from B to C, from which the air is 


1 60 drawn out. This, however, is in ſome meaſure unnd 
this i; We 3 | by 


Kim 


6 Of Hydraulics. 
by the air from below, which enters through the valve 3, 1 | 
which it opens by its force. It is evident, however, that 3 
this air muſt be exceedingly dilated, by its now occupying f 
fo much more ſpace than it did before. The force or 1 dea E. 
of the air, therefore, within the pump, is ſo much weilkenes 1 
that it is not able to reſiſt the preſſure of the external air 1 
upon the water. The external air, therefore, preſſing upon 
the ſurface of the water, forces it to aſcend through the 
notched foot of the pump A, perhaps as high as e in the r 
body or hore of the pump. By another ſtroke of the piſton] f 
G, or by cauſing it to deſcend, the upper valve à is again 
opened by the force or ſpring of the air, and the valve be- 
Jow (5) is ſhut by the ſame preſſure. Thus by the deſcent 
of the piſton, all the air which was included between the 
box H and the ſpace C, to which the piſton was before 
raiſed, will rife above the valve @ in the piſton, and by 
drawing it up, the valve a will again be ſhut, and a ſecond 
vacuum created as before, which again will be filled by the 
air from below, aſcending through che lower valve 6. The 
ſpring of the air being thus weakened by this ſecond mo- 
tion, the preſſure of the atmoſphere without the pump will 
cauſe the water again to aſcend within it, we will ſuppoſe 
to f. By the next ſtroke the air will be almoſt entirely ex- 
hauſted, and the water will riſe in the body of the pump 
above the box H, perhaps as high as B. On forcing 
down the piſton or bucket again, the valve 5 in the box H 
will be ſhut by the preffure as before, and the valve à in the 
piſton G will be opened by the ſame preffure, and confe- 
quently water inſtead of air wilt now be raiſed by the eleva- 
tion of the piſton. When the piſton is thus raiſed, it is evi- 
dent that a vacuum will again be created between the box 
H and the pifton G, which will inftantaneoufly be filled up. 
by the water flowing throuch the valve 5, as before de- 
ſcribed. Thus, by the continual working of the pump, the 
water will be raiſed by the pifton inte the wider fpace J, b 
and cauſed to flow through the ſpout F. Every time the pi 
piſton or bucket is raiſed, the valve 3 js lifted up by the oc 
Water beneath, and every time the piſton or bucket is tt 
* down, the valve à rifes, and the valve 6 is depreſſed, tb 
| | For 


| Of alas: 7 
"5 rör the eafineſs of working in common pumps, the rod D 
fixed to a handle, which acts as a n and turns on a 
3 din in the body of the pump. 
The difficulty is, however, yet unexplained to you re- 
ing the pump of the Duke of Florence; and you do 
Moot yet underftand why the water would riſe in it no higher 
3 than thirty-two feet. Recollect, however, what was faid 
reſpecting the cauſe oſ the water's riſing in the body of the 
pump. You know it was the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
the ſurface of the water without that forced it to riſe. From 
this circumſtance it is evident that the air has weight. But 
again, as the atmoſphere, or that maſs of air which ſur- 
rounds the globe, is only of a limited height (ſuppoſed 
about forty-five miles), it follows that its weight or preſſure 
muſt be limited alto; and it is found that a column of 
water of thirty-two or thirty-three feet high, is equal in 
ond weight to a column of air of the ſame diameter or thickneſs 
the the whole height of the atmoſphere. Conſequently the 
TheW preflure of the atmoſphere can never force water through 
mo- any vacant ſpace higher than thirty-three feet. By the ac- 
will tion of a common pump of four inches bore and thirty feet 
Doſe high, a ſingle man can diſcharge twenty-ſeven g gallons and an 
ex- half of water in a minute; if the pump is only ten feet 
imp] above the ſurface of the well, the quantity diſcharged in 
cing Wl that time is eighty-one gallons fix pints. | | 
x H The forcing pump is upon a different plan. Here the 
the piſton is without a valve, and the water which rifes through 
nfe. WM the valve in the box is forced out by the depreſſion of the 
eva- folid piſton. Thus in fig. 7, when the piſton or plunger g 
evi-f 35 lifted up by the rod D d, the water beneath forces up the 
box valve & in the box H, and riſes into the body « or barrel 0. 
up the pump above B C. When the piſton 2, therefore, (which 
de- 8 will obſerve has no hole or valve in it) is depreſſed to 
the valve 6 being cloſed by this action, the water in the. 
e J, barrel of the pump, "Ending no other vent, is forced into the 
the pipe MM, and ſo up through the pipe N. If there is no 
the occaſion for a continued ſtream of water, the Pipe N is con- 
t is tinued to any given height, and then the water would be 
Ted. thrown out like a jet-d'caux at every ſtroke of the pifton, 


For i | EH 3 


; 
j 
' 
| 
4 
; 


2 — 


| But to make a coatinued ſtream a further contrirance ic ne | 


pipe N, and into this air-veſlel the water is forced by each 


pump being then continued, in proportion as the veſſel KK 
and drives out the water through the pipe FIAG, at the 
forcing pumps, and a large air veſſel which communicates 


pumps, wrought by the common lever VG, moving on che 
center H. Ihe eaſieſt mode of ſupplying the engine with 


Water. When this cannot be done, the water is poured by 


wire grating N, is, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, raiſed 


1 : OF Hydraulic cs. 


ceſſary. | 
To this end an air-veſſel, ſuch as K K, is annexed to thel f 


ſtroke = the piſton. When therefore the water, by this acl 
tion continued, gets above the lower end of the pipe GH, 
which is fixed air-tight in the veſſel below F, the air in the 
upper part is proportionably condenſed. The action of the 


is filled with water, the air above it preſſes on its ſurface, 


orifice , in a continued ſtream, and with great force. 
It is upon this principle that the famous and truly uſeful 
invention of the fire-engine is founded. It conſiſts of two 


with the pipe. In figure 8, A B is the body of the engine, 
in which the water is contained, D and E are two forcing 


water, is that which is ufually employed in London in 
cafes of fire, when a leather pipe communicates with the 
orifice of one of the pipes which ſupplies the city with 


buckets into the veſſel AB, and being ſtrained through the 


(as before deſcribed in treating of the forcing pump). through 
the valves K and M, into the barrels D 120 E, when either 
of the forcers aſcend, and at their deſcent it will be forced 
through the valves I and L alternately, into the air-vefſel 
EC, the common air, therefore, in this veſſel being very. 
ſtrongly compreſſed, by its ſpring it will force, the water up 
through the metal pipe P, into the leather one Q, which, 
being "flexible, may be directed to any part of the baudng 
where the flames predominate. 
By the means of forcing pumps water may be raiſed to. 
any height above the level of a ſtream or ſpring, provided: 
the machinery is ſufficiently powerful to work them. The 


London Bridge water-works, which ſupply the city. of ne 
London with water, conſiſt of a certain number of forcing! 1 
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imps, bich are worked by large wheels turned hy the 
de. There is alſo a beautiful engine of this kind at the 
uke of Marlborough's, at Biiakebn.' | 

The moſt powerful forcing pumps, however, are coals 
ſteam engines, for ſteam is one of the ſtrongeſt powers 
nature. The ſteam engine conſiſts of a large cylinder or 
arrel, in which is nieely fitted a ſolid piſton, like that of a 
preing pump. The fteam is ſupplied from a large boiler cloſe 
by, and is admitted into the cylinder by an orifice, which 
an be occaſionally ſhut. The force of the ſteam lifts the 
Piſton, to the top of which is affixed a long lever to work a 
orcing pump, or for any other purpoſe; and when the 
piſton is lifted a certain height, it opens a ſmall valve in the 
op of the cylinder, through which a ſmall quantity of cold 
ater being admitted the ſteam is condenſed, and thus a 


> {Wacuum deing created, the piſton again deſcends, and is 
2 * lifted up Wy: tke force of the ſteam, 
- % 3 A 
1th | | | : 
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INNAUS has, with propriety, claſſed the eagles ans 
falcons both under one genus, as their generic cha» 


ied rater ſeems perfectly the ſame. He enumerates thirty-two 
PE pecies. Mr. Ray and Briffon ſeparate the eagles from the 


alcons: the former has eight ſpecies of eagles and twenty 
ve of falcons; the latter fifteen eagles and thirty-ſeven ot 
awks. Such is the uncertainty of claſſification, that one 
naturaliſt conſiders as a Weeze what another only murkes as 
variety. NOR 
The eagle i is conſidered as by far the nobleſt and moſt 
generous of the rapacious birds. The goldeh eagle was ſa- 
cred to Jupiter; the Perſians, and ter them the Romans, 
21 aſſumed this bird for their enſign in war; one was repre· 
he ſented on the ſtandard carried befort each legion. They in 
of general inhabit mountainous and rocky countries; Tome. 
ſpecies of them are to be foond almoſt in every quarter of 
the world; ſeveral diffetent kinds inhabit Britain. | 

So great is the native fierceneſs of the eagle, that hardly 


5 any p 


1 
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any effort will render it ſo tame and familiar as to quali 
it for the chace. We are informed that they were antienthjf 
employed for this purpoſe in the eaſt ; but we have long | 
ſince baniſhed them from our ſyſtem of falconry. They an are 
too heavy to be able, without great fatigue, to outſtrip the 
game, and never ſo tame and gentle, but their caprices orfi 
rage are ſome moments formidable to their keepers. Theiß 


beaks and claws are hooked and frightful. Every part o E 
their figure correſponds to their diſpoſition; for, indepen-Wicul 
dent of theſe arms, the whole body is compact and robuſt ¶Meva 
their legs and wings are ſtrong, and their feathers hard mi 
their movements quick, and flight rapid. hat 

The eagle, of all birds, flies the higheſt in the air; Fol luri 
which he obtained from the antients the name of the bird food 
of heaven, and was regarded in their omens as the meſſengeifnio 


of Jove. His ſenſe of fight is allo exquiſite, but in that off thei 
imelling he is far inferior to the vulture; he only chaces by Go! 
fight, and, as ſoon as he has ſeized his prey, drops from bi for 
height, as if to examine its weight, always laying it on the 
ground before he carries it off. Although his wings are ſtrong, 44 
pet as he has not much ſuppleneſs in his legs, he finds it 
difficult, eſpecially when laden with prey, to riſe from the 
ground. He eaſily, however, carries off geeſe, cranes, lambs,W of 
and, kids; but when he attacks fawns or calves it is to, glut the 
himſelf with blood upon the ſpot, and to carry away pieces the 
of their fleſh to his a rie, which is the name given to his neſt, 


WI 

It is afferted that the ſame neſt ſerves the eagle the to 
whole of its life; and it ſeeins indeed to be of Sick all ing 
bulk, and of ſuch durable materials, that a frequent re-W ſpi 


pair is hardly neceffary. It is commonly of a flat form, tal 
built. of large ſticks, upon the dry and inacceſſible part 

of a rock, lined with ſeveral layers of reeds or bram- by 
bles: it is ſeveral feet in breadth, and of ſuch ſtrength. as 
may ſupport, not only the eagle and her young, but alſo a n 
large quantity of food which the lays up in {tore for them, 
In the middle of this airie does the female depoſit two or fa 
- three eggs, which ſhe continues to batch tor thirty days, kh, 
| Rarely, however, are the whole even of that imall. number 
productive; two, and ſometimes one eaglet, is the extent of © 
ber family; the ſmaller kinds indeed are more prolific, but 
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food that was carried to the neſt by the parents. 
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ze whole race is marked by its infecundity. It is reported 
at they ſometimes ſtill farther diminiſh the number of their 
fspring, by putting to death the moſt feeble or moſt vora- 
ous. It is certain that they are no ſooner able to fly than 
ey baniſh them from the neſt, without ever allowing 
em to return. Famine is probably the cauſe of a conduct 
:emingly ſo repugnant to nature. | 

Eagles are remarkably voracious at all times, but more par- 
icularly in the breeding ſeaſon. It is then that they ſpread 
devaſtation among the kids, lambs, and all forts of game. 
zmith, in his hiſtory of Kerry, relates, that a poor man in 
hat country got a comfortable ſubſiſtence for his family, 
during a ſes of famine, by robbing the eaglets of the 
He inge- 
niouſly protracted the time of their imbecillity, by clipping 
their wings and retarding their flight. If what is related by 
Goldſmith be true, this is rather a dangerous undertaking ; 
for had the old eagles ſurprized the country man while thus 


employed, their revenge might have proved fatal to him. 


„It happened ſome time ago, ſays that writer, „ inthe 
ſame country, that a peaſant had reſolved to rob the neſt of 
an eagle, that had built in a {mall iſland in the beautiful lake 
of Killearney. He accordingly ſtripped and ſwam in upon- 
the iſland, while the old ones were away; and having robbed 
the neſt of its young, he was preparing to ſwim back, 
with the eaglets tied in a ſtring; but while he was yet up 
to his chin in the water, the old eagles returned, and, miſs- 
ing their young, quickly fell upon the plunderer, and, in 
ſpite of all his reſiſtance, diſpatched him with their beaks nal | 
talons. 

Martin records inſtances of two Abe being carried off 
by eagles at the breeding ſeaſon ; but fortunately the theft 
was diſcovered in time, and the children were reſtored un- 
hurt out of the neſts to their affrighted parents. It was 
probably from ſome daring adventure of this kind that the 
fable took its riſe, of Ganymede' s being ſnatched up to 
heaven by an eagle. They ſeem to bave been extremely 


numerous and deſtructive in the n rthern parts of Britain. 
W mentions a law in the Nn iſles, which entitles 


every 


_ ſuſtenance es er. 


bread, ſerpents, or lizards. When they are but imperfectly 
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every perſon that kills an eagle to an hen out of ever 

houſe of the pariſh where the act was done. 
The colours of the plumage of the eaglets are not ſo 
ſtrong as they afterwards become in their adult ſtate; at 
firſt they are white, afterwards of a pale yellow, and then 


' of a deeper and brighter hue of the ſame colour. Age, fa- gE 
mine, long captivity, and diſeaſes, make them gradually for f 


whiter. "It is aſſerted that they live above an hundred years, is of 
and that, even after ſo long a period, it is not ſo much from all f 
old age they die, as from the impoſſibility of taking food, this 
their bills being too crooked and incapable of receiving it. and, 
The eagles are not leſs remarkable for their power of ſul-WW meſl 


taining a long abſtinence from food, than for their longevity. The 


Mr. Pennant mentions one in the poſſeſſion of Owen. Hol. a bc 
land, Eſq. of Conway, which he had kept. for nine years, MW butc 
and the gentleman from whom he had received it thirty- of t! 
two. To the latter it had been ſent from Ireland, but at 
what age is not known. The abſtinence of this bird was 
cruelly tried by the neglect of ſervants, who had ſuffered. it 
to endure, hunger for twenty-one days without ne ny 


Eagles, when tamed, M. Buffon aſſerts, can be fed with 
any kiew of fleſh whatever, even with that of their own ſpe- 
cies; and, on a deficiency of fleſh, . they will readily devour 


tamed, they attack dogs, cats, men, and every creature that I mot 
attempts to approach them: their fierceneſs is rendered ſtilli I (cr; 


more formidable by the ſhrill, piercing, and lamentable the 
cries which they utter. They drink but ſeldom, and, when TI. 


in a ſtate of freedom, probably none at all, the blood of ani - Sc 

: als: then ſerves to quench their thirſt. 5 - 
PN Tax Gor.vey EAGLE. 8 | Y 
tai! 


The 5 body of this bird, above as well as beneath, bro 
is of a dark brown; the feathers on the back are finely 4 
ſhaded with a deeper hue of the ſame colour; the neck and 
head are covered with narrow ſharp pointed . feathers of a 


Teddiſh iron; the bill is three inches long, and of a deep || of « 


ples the tail i is of a 2 brown, nn barred with pal 
n # > Se an f 
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an  obſeul@ aſh- colour; the legs are ſhort and Hoon, co- 


vered with tawny iron coloured feathers down to the "Sag : 
the breadth of its wings, when extended, is ſeven feet hone 
inches. It is an infraBithns of Britain, and moſt other 
countries of Furope. 


The wings and limbs of the golden eagle are 1 


for ſtrength; his bones are firm, and his feathers hard. He 


is of a fierce and haughty aſpect; his flight is rapid, and 
all Bis motions indicate vigour and activity. Of all birds 
this ſpecies is, perhaps, capable of taking the higheſt flights, 
and, on this account probably, it obtained the office of 
meſſenger of Jove in the fanciful mythology of the antients, 
The fight of this animal is quick and piercing, the index of 
a bold and independent ſpirit ; ſuch at leaſt are the attri- 
butes aſcribed to it by the poet, who ſtiles a hero, ve Lord. | 
of the lion heart and eagle eye. : 


Taz Common EAeLE 

1 larger than a turkey- cock, being three feet from the, 
point of the bill to the top of the tail. The whole body is 
of a deep brown tinged with ruſt colonr; and it 1s diſtin- | 
guiſhed by a remarkable band of white upon the upper 
part of the tail. The legs are feathered to the feet; the 
toes are yellow, and the claws: black. It inhabits nich 
mountains, and builds in the cliffs of a rock. | | 

The common. eagles are much more numerous, 1 i 

more extenſively ſpread than the golden eagles already des 
ſcribed. They are found diſperſed over the cold as well as 
the warm latitudes, in the new, as well as the old world. 
They are "Teen i in F rance, Switzerland, Germany, —— : 
Scotland, . 

Tas Bain EAGLE. 3 "mh 

The body is brown; the head, neck, and rectrices of thie 
tail, white; the upper part of the legs are covered with . 
brown feathers. It is found in Europe and North America, 

The manners of this ſpecies are ſtill more oruel and un- 
natural chan thoſe of the common eagle; it is more flothful 
and. voracious, conlpgy ently lies under a ſtronger neceſſity 
of deſtroying or baniſhing its young, for which it is inca- 
pable ko provide tufficient ſupplies of food, _ 

This voracity appears among the Joung . which, at a 

Vor. II. MORN” 7 | gory * 


very early period, contend for the meat brought them by 


one of the combatants. This ſpecies of eagle, too, com- 
monly attacks large animals with a view of drinking 


. eagle's hunger. It has farther been remarked that the 


efforts of a valour far more vigilant and indefatigable, 


the eagle, and probably for this reaſon it is claſſed by Lin- 


to its fury. The body and wings of the erne are of a deep 
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the parents with ſo much fierceneſs and avidity, that they WF 
are forced to put an end to the diſpute, by putting to death 


their blood upon the {pot ; and as they permit no cor- 
rupted fleſh to remain in their neſt, the young mult often 
be unprovided; thoſe larger animals being much more ſel- 
dom ſurprized than the humbler victims "I the common 


bald eagle chaces only for a few hours in the middle. of the 
day, while the common eagle is plentifully ſupplied by the 


* 


Tax Write EAGLE 
Is white over. the-whole body. It inhabits the on eo and 
the rocks upon the banks of the Rhine. 
Tax Srorręp EAGLE 
15 of a deep iron colour, ſpotted under the wings and on 
the legs with white; the feathers of the tail are white at 
the beginning and at the top; the leg feathers are of a dirty 
brown; its talons are black and extremely tharp ; it lives 
principally, upon rats, and is found in Europe. 


Aa Fawn KILLER, or ERXNE. 
The. bill of this bird is rather ſtraighter than is uſual in 


næus among the vultures; but it has no claim to be ranked 
in that genus, for it is whelly feathered; whereas the cha- 
racteriſtical mark of the vulture is, that the head and neck 
are either quite bare or covered with down, Both Sibbald 
and Martin deſcribe this ſpecies, which, they ſuy is found in 
Scotland, and is extremely deſtructive to deer; it ſeizes 

this animal between the horns, and by conſtantly beating | 

him about the eyes with its wings, he falls at laſt a victim 


brown: the quill feathers very dark, the tail white, and the Vt 
gu PT and bare. To 
Tu Brack' Excrs ae EPA r 

Is of a blackiſh colour; the head and upper an rk: 
" red; the tall feathers have one-half ſpeckled with Ine 


white 
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white and black, the other half blackiſh; legs hs to 
Whe feet with dirty white feathers. . It is "uncertaid When 
Any of this ſpecies have been ſeen in Britain. 


Tux Osp REV, on IN Eun 


Is inclining to white; with a mixture of brown; the 
belly is white; with iron coloured ſpots; the covert Ae 
of the wing, whitiſh;-thoſe of the tail black at their extra- 
mities. This ſpecies is found in Ireland and ſeveral parts 
df Great Britain. The nakedneſs of the legs of this bird 
s an indication that it ſeeks its prey on the waters; and all 
vriters agree that it' feeds principally upon fiſh, which it 
atches in its talons as they are ſwimming near. the ſurface. 
t even takes ſalmon by the backs in this manner, and not 
nd Dy diving down upon them, as fome have ſuppoſed. In 
onſequence of thefe habits; the” ſea eagle builds its neſt 
pon the ſhore; or on the ſides of rivers; it lays three or 
our white eggs, leſs than-thoſe of a hen, and of an ellip- 
ical form. Willoughby mentions that an eagle, which 
ad its airie in the county of Weſtmoreland, ſoared aloft 
ves to the air with a cat in its talons, The reſiſtance of the 
at brought both animals to the ground, when Barlow the 
ngraver took them up, and afterwards cauſed the event to 
de engraver in his collection of plates. 

The oſprey is in fize not inferior to the largeſt of this ge · 
us, being about three feet and an half in length, and about 
even feet from tip to tip of the wings. It is diſtinguiſhed 
dy a barb of feathers which hangs down. below its chin, 
nd which has procured it the name of the bearded eagle. 
The claws of this bird are admirably fitted for the purpoſes 
o which nature ſeems to have deſtined it; they form an 
ntire ſemicircle, and are therefore retentive of the ſlippery 
rey. Thus accompliſhed, the ofprey takes up its abode 
pon the ſhore, or in the vicinity of freſh water Jakes and 
ivers where fiſhes are plenty. Though he plunders the 

aters, his devaſtations are not always confingd to that ele- 
nent alone ; every kind of fowl and game being at times 
: e victim of his rapacity. He carries off geele, hens, | 
mixed ambs, and kids: By theſe means his young, as well- as 
. are eie fupplied with food. And it is even af- 

b C2. firmed 
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firmed by Ariſtotle that the female oſprey not only nous 


1 riſhes her young with affection, but alſo extends her regard 


to the miferable eaglets of the other ſpecies which have been 


: expelled by their parents, and adopts them into her family, 
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Y THE LIFE OF FRIAR BACON. 


IHE name of Friar Bacon is familiar even to youth, 

but he is more generally regarded as a magician than 
8 father and founder of modern philoſophy. From thie 
life of Rogxr Bacon, indeed, we may learn, that genius 
and truth, like thoſe plants moſt uſeful and ſalutary to 
mankind, will ſcarcely. thrive in a ſoil and ſituation not fa- 
vourable to their culture. His diſcoveries in ſcience, ad- 
| &Grefſed to an ignorant age, incapable of receiving them, 
only brought upon their author perſecution and obloquy; 
and it was not till after the lapſe of years that they received 
that tribute of applauſe to which they were ſo juſtly entitled, 
This extraordinary perſon. was deſcended of An antient 
family, and born near Ilcheſter in Somerſetſhire, in the year 
1214. He received the firſt tincture of learning at Oxford, 
' whence he went to the uniyerſity at Paris, at that time 
much frequented. by the Engliſh, of whom the moſt diſtin 
uiſhed for their learning and abilities highly eareſſed him, 
Rant been admitted to the degree of doctor, he came back 
to England, and took the habit of the Franciſcan order iy 
1240, when he was about twenty-ſix years of age ; bat, ac- 


cording to others, he became a monk. before he left Frauce, ; 


After Bis return he was conſidered as a mol} able and an in- 
defatigable enquirer after knowledge by the g greateſt men of 
that univerſity, who generouſly contributed to defray the ex- 

nces of advancing ſcience by experiments, the method 


which he had determined to follow. His diſcoveries, hows 
ever, were little underſtood by the generality of mankind 


and becauſe, by the help of mathematical knowledge, he 
performed tbings bove common underſtandings, he wa 


1uſpeRted of magic, He was perſecuted particularly by his 
own fraternity, 10 25 * would not receive his works 
5 ; 4k * > + 4/ : int Y 
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into their library, and at laſt had intereſt enough with the 
general of their order to get him impriſoned ; 10 that, as he 
confeſſes himſelf, he hed: reaſon to repent of his having 
taken ſuch pains in the arts and ſciences. In order to jut 
tify himſelf, he appealed to the court of Rome, and, at the 
particular deſire of Pope Clement IV., collected together 
and enlarged his ſeveral pieges, and ſent them to him in 
1267. 
intitled Opus Majus, or his Great Work, is ſtill extant; Jin. 
this work he ſeems to have propoſed two principal objects, 
either by laying down a good ſcheme of philoſophy to ex- 
cite the Pope to reform the errors that had crept into the 
church; or, if he could not effect this, to propofe ſuch e- 
pedients as would break its power and retard its progreſs. 
For he appears to have been firmly perſuaded that the 
church would ſoon be reformed, either'by-means of the Pope 
himſelf, who was a man of integrity, or becauſe the exo 
bitant dominion of the court of Rome would besome ob- 
noxious to mankind, and ſo fall to deſtruction. | 
When Bacon had, been ten years in prifon, Jerom WAL: 
coli, general of his order, who had condemned his doctrine, 
Was choſen Pope, and aſſumed the name of Nicholas IV. As- 
he was reputed a perſon of great abilities, and one who had 
turned his thoughts to philoſophical ſtudies, Bacon reſolved 
to apply to him for his diſcharge; and in order to ſhew both» 
the innocence and the uſefulneſs of his ſtudies; addrefled to 


him a treatiſe on the means of avoiding the infirmities of old 
age. What effect this treatiſe had on the Pope does not ap- 
Ipear. But, towards the latter end of his reign, Bacon, by the 
interpofition of ſome noblemen, obtained his releaſe, and 
returned to Oxford, where he ſpent the remainder of his 
Idays in peace, and died in the college of his order on the: 


11th- of June, 1294. He was, ſays Dr: Shaw; be- 
yond all compariſon, the. greateſt man of his time; and 
might, perhaps, ſtand in competition with the greateſt that 
have appeared ſince. It is wonderful, confidering- the ig- 


norant age wherein he lived, how he came by ſuch a depth 
of knowledge on all ſubjects . His v itings are compoled: | 
with that elegancy, conciſeneſs, and ſirengin; and adorned 


with ſuch Jan and exquiſite obſervations on nature, that, 
C3 


among 


150 


"This collection, which is the ſame that he himſelf 
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among all the chemiſts, we do not know his equal. In his 
Treatiſe of the ſecret Works of Art and Nature, he ſhews i 
that a perſon who was perfectly acquainted with the man- 2 


1 ner which nature obſerves in her operations, would be able 


to rival her. In another piece, of the Nullity of Magic, he 
Mews, with great ſagacity and penetration, whence the no- 
tion ſprung, and how weak all pretences to it are. From 
A repeated peruſal of his works, adds the ſame Reilful. obe- 5 
miſt, we find our Friar was no ſtranger to many of the 
capital diſcoveries. of the prefent and paſt ages. Gunpo-w- 
der he certainly knew: thunder and lightning, he tells us, 
may he produced by art; for that ſulphur, nitre, and char- 
coal, which when ſeparate have no ſenſible effect, yet when 
mixed together in a due proportion, and cloſely confined 
and fired, they yield a loud report. A more preciſe defcr p- 
tion of gunpowder cannot be given in words; and yet a 
jeſuit, Barthol. Schwartz, ſome ages after, has had the glory 
of the diſcovery, He likewiſe mentions a ſort of inextin- 
guithable fire prepared by art, which ſnews he was not un- 
acquainted with. phoſphorus; and that he had a notion of 
the rarefaction of the air, and the ſtructure of an air-pump, 
is Paſt contradiction. Dr. Freind aſcribes-the honour of 
introducing chemiſtry into Europe to Bacon, who, he ob- 
&rves, ſpeaks in ſome part or other of his works, of almoſt 
every operation now. uſed in chemiſtry, and deſcribes the 
method of making tinctures and elixirs. He was the mi- 
Tacle,?” ſays. Freind, of the age he lived in, and the 
greateſt, genius, perhaps, for mockanlcid knowledge which 
cer appeared in the world fince Archimedes: he- appears 
likewiſe to have been'maſter of the whole ſcience of optics.” 
He has very accurately deſcribed the uſes of reading-glaſles, 
and ſhewn the way of making them. Dr. Freind remarks, 
that be alſo. deſcribes the camera obſcura, and all ſorts of 
glafeg which: magnify or diminiſh. any object, bring it 
.. nearer to the eye, or remove it farther off. Bacon tells us 
hbimmſelf that he had great numbers of burning-glaſſes; and 
that there were none ever in uſe among the Latins, till his 
friend, Peter de Maharn Curia, applied himſelf to the mak- 
ing of them. That the teleſcope was not unknown to him, 
is evident from Aa 3 e that he was able 
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to form glafſes in ſuch a manner, with reſpe& to our ſight 
and the objects, that the rays ſhall be refracted and reflected 
wherever we pleaſe, fo that we may fee a thing under what 
: angle we think proper, either near or at a 3 and be 
: 3 bs to read the {malleſt letters at an incredible diftance, and 


to count the duſt and fand, on account of the greatneſs of 


the angle under which we ſee the objects; and alſo that we 
| ſhall ſcarcely ſee the greateſt bodies near us, on account of 


the ſmallneſs of the angle under which we view them. His 


= ſkill in aſtronomy was amazing: he diſcovered that error 


which occaſioned the reformation of the calendar; one of the 
greateſt efforts, according to Dr. Jebb, of human induſtry : 
and his plan for correcting 1t was followed by Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. with this variation, that Bacon would have had 
the correction to begin from the birth of our Saviour, 
whereas Gregory's amendment reaches no higher than the 
Nicene Council. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF EASTER-ISLAND. 


EFF ſituated in the South-Sea, about 
twenty-ſeven degrees north latitude, and a hundred 
and eleven degrees weſt-longitude, was diſcovered in 1686, 
by an Engliſhman of the name of Davis. It was viſited in 
the year 1722, by a Dutchman, who gave it the name of 
Faſter-ifland, and upon his return home publiſhed many 
fabulous accounts concerning the country and its inhabi- 
tants, We have, however, now, in both theſe reſpects, 
every authentic information which can- be deſired, as well 
from Captain Cook and Mr. Forſter, who viſited Eaſter- 
Iſland in the month of March, 1774, as from M. De La 
Perouſe, who made a voyage round the world in 1785, and 
the three following years. 

From thefe d navigators we learn, tis the 
Hand is of a triangular form, from ten to twelve leagues 
in circumference: the hills upon. it are ſo high, that they 
may be ſeen at the diſtance of fifty or ſixty miles, 

2 he iſland itſeif is extremely barren, and bears evident 

| marks, 
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marks, not only of a volcanic origin, but of having been 
greatly injured by ſome late eruptions. The ſhore conſſts 
of broken rocks, whoſe cavernous appearance; and black or 
fexruginous colour, ſeem to indicate that they had been 
| thrown up by ſubterraneous fire. In many parts of the 
country, the ground is completely covered with rock and 
ſtones of all "Lies. This renders. the roads intolerably 
rugged, and to Europeans almoſt unpaſſable, though the 
natives leap from ſtone to ſtone with ſurpriſing agility. 


I beſe ſtones, which are ſo troubleſome to pedeſtrians, are 


of great uſe to the country, by contributing to the freſhneſs 
and moiſture of the ground. They partly ſupply the want 
of the falutary ſhade of trees which, it is ſuppoſed, the in- 
habitants were ſo imprudent as to cut down, in remote 
times, by which the iſland lies fully expoſed to the rays of: 
the ſun, and is deſtitute of running ſtreams and ſprings. 

_ It is a fact now well aſcertained, that in little iſlands ſur- 
rounded by an immenſe ocean, the coolneſs of land covered 
with, trees can alone ſtop and condenſe the clouds, and thus 


attract to mountains rain ſufficient to form ſprings and. 


rivulets on all ſides. 
The people in the iſland are of:a ale ie andin ge- 


neral thin. T hey ga entirely naked; their faces are painted 
red, and they are tattooed on. ſiveml ark of the body, a 
cuſtom which is very. common to all the inhabitants of the. 
South-Sea iſlands, and which we have deſcribed in our laſt 
number. The greateſt peculiarity belonging to theſe peo- 
ple is, the ſize of their ears, the lobe of which is ſtretched 
out ſo that it almoſt reſts. upon.their ſhoulder. The chief 
arnaments for. their ears are the white down of feathers, and. 
rings made of the leaf of the ſugar- cane, which is very. 
elaſtic, vnd for. this purpoſe is. rolled up ſomething in the 
manner of a-watch-ſpring. Some of them. wear garments: 
like thoſe which are uſed by. the inhabitants of Otabeite,: 
- tinged of a bright orange- colour; ; theie were ſuppoſed by, 
Captain Cook to be the chiefs.of the country. 


Tae natural colour of their ſkin is a cheſnut. brown 5 


their hair is-black, curling, and remarkably ſtrong, The 
women are ſmall, and dender limbed: they have punctures 
on the * ** the patches ſometimes uſed by, Eu- 

1 | ropean 
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opean ladies: they paint their faces all over with a-reddiſh” 
rown, and. above this they lay 3 fine orange-coloar ex- 
rated from the turmeric root; the whole is then n 2 
vith ſtreaks of white ſhell lime. 


4 Although the coaſt appears not deficient in fiſh, yet the | 
wy inhabitants live chiefly on vegetables, ſuch as potatoes, 


yams, bananas, ſugar-canes, and a ſmall fruit which grows 
upon the rocks on the ſea-ſhore, reſembling the grapes that 
are found in parts adjacent t to the tropic in the Atlantic 


.& Ocean. 

5 The fields are cultivated with a conſiderable degree of 
tt: kill. The: inhabitants root up the graſs, lay it in heaps to 
_ dry, after which they burn it, and uſe the aſhes as manure 


for the land. The banana trees are planted in a ſtrait line. 
„f. The garden night-ſhade is cultivated here, but for what 
purpoſe is not certain: if they had any veſſels which would 
bear the heat of fire, it might be dreſſed in the ſame manner 
qd as ſpinage is cooked/in other places; but they have no 
other method of cooking their proviſions than that deſcribed 
d. in our account of Otaheite, which conſiſts in digging a 
hole, and covering their yams and potatoes with red-bad 
55 ſons and embers, mixed with earth, fo that every _ 
4 which they eat is cooked es in an oven, | 
a = The ſame mechanical arts which are practiſed in the So- 
e ciety Iſles, are alſo familiar to the inhabitants of Eaſter- 
t. land, though for want of raw materials, they have much 
fewer means of exerciſing them. Their canoes have the 
a ſame form, but are compoſed of very narrow planks, four 
f or five feet long, and at moſt can carry but four men. 
_ 3 Owing, perhaps, to the ſcarcity of wood for their canoes, 
y they have learned to do, in a. great meaſure, without. them. 
e They ſwim fo expertly, that, in the moſt tempeſtuous fea, 
_ they will ſometimes go two leagues from the ſhore, and in 
returning. to land, often, by way of frolic, chooſe thoſe. 
y. places where the ſurf breaks with the greateſt fury. 

It is computed that not more than one-tenth part of the 
land in the ifland is under cultivation, and that three days 
labour is ſufficient to procure the annual ſubſiſtence of each 
inhabitant. The great caſe. with which the neceffaries of 
life are obtained, bas induced Europeans to conclude; that- 

| the 
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the productions of the earth are enjoyed in common. This 
opinion is confirmed by the conſtruftion and ſize of their 
| houſes, which are certainly the common property of a 
whole diſtrict or village. One of theſe houſes being mea- 
' fured, was found to be three hundred and ten feet in jength, 
ten feet broad, and about ten feet high in the middle; its 
form was that of a canoe reverſed : the only entrances were 
dy two doors, two feet bighz through which it is neceſſary 
to creep on hands and feet. This houſe was capable of 
containing more than two hundred perſons; and being 
without furniture, it is evident that it could not be intend- 


ould, 
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ed for the habitation of any chief: but formed of itſelf a The 
village, with two or three ſmall houſes at a little diſtance mm 
fm it. . 3 the 
From the ſtructure of the houſes, and from the manners ge 
of the women, which are the moſt difſolute, perhaps, that 6 2 
have ever been noticed in any country, it is inferred that 5 
the female ſex id eommon to the whole diſtrict, and the * 
chiktren are the common property of the ſtate: certainly 1 A 
no Indian appears to poſſeſs any authority as a huſband over 
any one of the women. _ 
Befides the houſes already noticed, there are othew built |. 7.5 
| entirely with reeds, which proves that there are marſhy * 
l places in the interior of the iſland. The reeds are very * a 
| fkilfully arranged, and are a ſufficient defence againſt the = ? 
| " main. The bullaing | is ſupported by pillars of ſtone, formed "APY 
| out of the lava; in theſe, at equal diſtances, holes are bored yarns 
- fufficiefit to admit long poles, or planks, which form an much 
- arched frame, the ſpace between is filled up with reed thatch. * * 
| There are alſo fubterraneous caverns, which they make uſe- Al 
cas ſafe retreats for their women and children at the ap- are f 
_ proach of danger. | bably 


: The moſt remarkable earioſty belonging URS the n 
is, a number of Coloſſian ſtatues, (fee. the Plate) of which, 4 
however, very feu remain. entire. Theſe ſtatues are placed: 

8 only on the ſea-coaſt. On the eaſt ſide of the ifland- are the 
ruins of three platforms: or terraces of tone-work, on each 
of which had ſtood four large ſtatues, but moſt of them are 
fallen down and broken, or defaced in the fall. One of 
theſe meaſured-fifteen feet in length, and fix broad over the- 

674 ſhoulders ;. 
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oulders: each ſtatue had on its head a large cylindric 
one of a red colour, wrought perfectly even and round. 
Others were found that meaſured nearly twenty-ſeven feet,; 
and eight or nine feet over the ſhoulders; and one ſtill 
larger was ſtanding, in the year 1774, the ſhade of which 
was ſufficient to ſhelter thirty perſons from the rays of the 
ſun. But the largeſt which remained, when M. de la Pe 
rouſe viſited the iſland, meaſured only fourteen feet ſix 
inches in height, ſeven feet fix inches in breadth acroſs the 
ſhoulders, three feet in thickneſs round the belly, and five 
feet thick at the baſe. 
The workmanfhip is rude, but not bad, nor are the 
eatures of the face ill· formed; the ears are long according 
o the diſtortion. practiſed in the country, and the bodies 
have hardly any thing 'of a human figure about them, 
Theſe monuments, which are evidently of confiderable an- 
tiquity, while they ſhew the ſma]l progreſs made in the 
art of ſculpture, exhibit ftrong proofs of the ingenuity and 
perſeverance of the iſlanders in the age in which they were 
4 erected. How perſons wholly unacquainted with the ad- 
vantages of the mechanical powers, could raiſe fuch ſtupen- 
le dous figures, and then place the large cylindric ſtones upon 
their heads, ſeems at firſt ſight truly aſtoniſning. The ſtone 
of which they are compoſed is known among naturaliſts by 
the name of Lapillo; it is ſoft and light, and therefore 
d Captain Cook thought it would be eaſy, with levers a few 
* Iards long, and by flipping ſtones underneath, to lift a 
much heavier weight; a hundred men or even fewer woud 
u. [be ſufficient for the purpoſe. | | 
ſe- All the monuments which are at this time in exiſtence 
are ſituated in morais,-or burying places; and were pro- 
bably erected in honour of perſons who had been chiefs in 
id Ithe Mand, That a conſtant ſucceſſion have not been kept up 
h, may be accounted for from the nature of their preſent go- 
ed: Nvernment, which ſeems to have ſo far equalized their con- 
dition, that there has not for ages paſt exiſted among them a 
chief of ſufficient conſequence to excite the attention and re- 
gard of thoſe who haye ſurvived him; or of ſufficient autho- 


re 

2 rity to employ a number of men in erecting a ſtatue to per- 
he. Ppetuate his own memory. There are, however, chiefs in the 
E 


country, 
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country, but they do not appear to be poſſeſſed of any othe 
conſequence than that of [uperantoadng the ICs” it 
every diſtrict. 
The coloſſal images: are at preſent ſuperſeded by ſmall 
pyramidal heaps of ſtones, the topmoſt of which is white 
waſhed, I his ſpecies of mauſolea, which are not the work 
of an hour for a ſingle man, are piled upon the ſea ſhore. 
One of the natives ſhewed M. de La Peroufe that theſf 
ſtones covered a tomb, by laying himſelf down at full lengt 
on the ground; afterwards, raiſing his hands towards the 
ſky, he appeared, evidently, defirous of ex preſſing the ider 
that they believed in a future ſtate of exiſtence. This, how: 
ever, ſeems rather extraordinary, ſince no traces of worſhip 
are to be diſcovered; nor are there any grounds for ſup 
poſing that the ſtatues are uted as idols, although the In. 
dians ſhew ſome kind of veneration for them. 
The inhabitants of this iſland are hoſpitable, but great! 
addicted to theft. While they are preſenting a ſtranger 
with potatoes and fugar-canes, they never let an oppor- 
tunity flip of robbing him, if it ean be done with im 
punity. In rendering an European any ſervice or affiſt- 
ance, they will not fail to pay themſelves for the trouble, 
by ſnatching from him his hat or handkerchief, with which 
they eſcape at full ſpeed. And though others of them will 
pretend to follow him in order to recover the property, yet 
it is only with a view of cluding the attention of me perſon 
' thus plundered. 
From the various methods which they uſe in committing 
their continual depredations, it has been inferred that in 
the arts of roguery and hy poerify they are far ſuperior to 
the moſt experienced villains in Europe. And though it 
is certain that theſe people have not the ſame ideas of chef 
that we have, perhaps, even, no ſhame is attached to it 
yet they are aware that the action is unjuſt, fince they im- 
mediately take to flight in order to avoid the puniſhmen 
they feared, as the natural conſequence of the offence. 
The water of Eaſter-Iſland is in general brackiſh, there 
being only one; well that is perfectly freſh, which is at the 
eaſt end of the iſland: and whenever they repair to it to 
flake their thirſt, * wah themſelves all over, and 
a then 
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Practical Inſtructions, &c. — 
there is a large company, the firſt Ieaps into the middle of 


the hole, drinks, and waſhes himſelf without ceremony: 


after which another takes his place, and ſo on in ſue- 
oeſſion. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
On Tafte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition. 


CONTINUED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A FATHER 0 
HIS SON, 


LETTER VII. 
20 dear George, 


OU will recolle& that I arranged WY general qualities 

of a good ſtyle under two diſtin” heads, perſpicuity 
and ornament. The firſt of theſe I have already conſidered, 
and, I might add, the latter alſo, as far as reſpects ſingle 
words or their muſical arrangement in ſentences or periods. 
] have now to treat of that moſt important part of orna- 
ment, which is what rhetoricians generally underſtand by 
tropes and figures. Theſe add, it muſt be allowed, greatly + 
to the beauty of compoſition” or diſcourſes We are not, 
however, to imagine that we are to ule words that are un- 
common or eee to embelliſh or decorate our compo- 
fition : figurative language when employed ſhould always 
ariſe naturally from the ſabject, without ever appearing to 
be fought. By theſe means, when directed by judgment, 
we raiſe and enliven our ſtyle. Thus we ſay, the good 
man receives comfort in adverſity, and the expreſizon is 
plain and fimple z but if we ſhould ſay, „to the upright 
there ariſes light in darkneſs, the language becomes meta- 
phorical, and makes.a ſtronger impreſſion. Tropes or 
figures may be called that ſort of language prompted by the 
imagination and paſſions. They may be divided into two 
kinds, figures of thought and figures of language; the 
latter depend entirely upon words, and if they are changed. 


the, figure is loſt: for inſtance, in the example. juſt now 


W N if we ſubſtitute confort and adver/ity inſtead of . 
light and dat 16, the expreſſion becomes plain and ſimple. 


In figures of thought, ſuch as exclamation and apoſtrophe, 


Vor. II. = | the 
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the Greek 7rcpos, manner, becauſe they depend on the man- 
ner or form in which the word is uſed. 


as had areal or imaginary reſemblance by the {ame word. 
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the words may be changed and tranſlated from any lan- 
guage to another. without any change in the figure. Thoſe 
figures which confiſt only in Words are called tropes, from 


Before we proceed, however, it will not be improper to 
inquire- into the origin of figures; they may be partly 
owing to the barrdnoeſs of language, partly to the influ= 
ence of the imagination. As the number. of our ideas are 
almoſt infinite, 0 words may be multiplied ad infinitum, were 
we to have a ſeparate word foi every new idea. In order, there- 
fore, to ſhorten the endleſs taſk, men exprefled ſuch things 


The ule of words in a metaphorical ſenſe muſt have been 
antient, as words were at firſt but few in number, and _— 
as were for the moſt part the names of ſenſible objects: 
progreſs of time, however, words were wanted to I 
the operations and faculties of the mind, and they therefore 
expreſſed theſe by images taken from external things. No 
language can, however, be made copions enough to expreſs 
every thing; and therefore men {ought to abridge the labour 
by:appropriating one word to ex prets every ſimilar ſituation. 
Thus the prepoſition in originally denotes the circumſtances 
of place; as, the man was killed in the wood; afterwards 


it was applied by a fancied connection to things that have 


no relation to place: for inſtance, the phraſes in health, in 
difireſs, &c.; in like manner, ararm with anger. Objects 
attended with their circumſtances afford great ſcope to figu- 
rative language. We view nothing alone, but it comes 
into our minds with a great many attendant circumſtances, 


as before, behind, above, bel, together, &c. Sometimes one word 


comes to ſignify many diſtinct things by this imaginary 
connection: for inſtance, the word. vit originally fignified 


an articulate ſound; afterwards being applied to ſuch 
things as were done by means of theſe ſounds, it raiſed an 
idea, or communicated a ſentiment ſimilar to them, as, to 


give one's voice for a cauſe, o vote for it. In the ſame 
manner we ſay, the vofer of truth; the worte of reaſon, the 


rag to ch meat. and food, denote alſo fighting and 
£ ; weather! 4 


voice of conſcience, &c. The fame words that are uſt in 


of the gamut 
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weather; and the ſame words ſignify ſtrength and a young 


lion, it was ſuppoſed that men got their food by fighting. 
Thus the Greek word Ast, wealth, antiently ſignified- poll, 
being derived from Aaw, or R, to take away by foree. 


Me muſt, however, take heeil that our metaphors are al- 


ways juſt; ſo that we ſhould not lay, We will enter into 
the bottom of things, though this is once uſed by Mr. 
Addiſon, but“ We will go, or penetrate to the bottom.“ 

Though the barrenneſs of language may, however, ac- 
count in ſome meaſure for the ule of figures, yet there is 
alſo another cauſe to be aſſigned, i. e. the influence of the 
imagination. It was obvious that ſuch things as were ca- 
pable of being ex preſſed in a ſenſible manner by metaphors, 
as in the examples above, became more lively * ftriking 
when clothed in a metaphorical dreſs. 

It is certain that a great many have uſed tropes that never 
knew the name of one of them; like Monſieur Touſdain, 
in one of Moliere's plays, who had ſpoken proſe forty _ 
years without knowing'it; and we! daily hear people ſpeak 
in a metephorical Kyle who know not mann of the 
word. metaphor. 


It will poſſibly be aa that there can hats no onthe 


for rules reſpecting figurative language, ſince it is a natural 


effort of the mind; but we may as well agree that there is 


no uſe in ſetting ſongs to muſic, becauſe we hear fome 


people ding very agreeably who do not underſtand one note 
: the abſurdity of this appears at firſt view. 
It is true that good ſerſſe will direct you in the proper 
uſe of figurative and metaphorical ſtyle, yet rules may be 
uteful to ſhow you their AW and what yoo ſhould 
copy, and what you ſhould avoid. | 
_ Obſerve, however, that one ſtroke of "ye auge ſubiitne 
is worth a thouſand figures; yet theſe, like fine clothes and 
lace, which ſet off a gentlemun to more advantage, render 
our compolition more agreeable and entertaining. Figures 


are only the dreſs, and ee the ſubſtance. Who, for 


inſtance, cap read that paſſage of Virgil, where he deſcribes 
the Grecian at the point of death, without being affected ? 


nen Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, cœlum 
Alhiei & dulces moriens reminiſcitur Argos.“ 


D 2 3 Here 


n the diction, or that figurative language is without its ule 


- 


8 e Tnftrations on Tote; 


Here the expreflion is ſimple and yet ſublime. We muſ | 
not. therefore, imagine either that f ublimity conſiſts entirely 


and beauty, when properly and judiciouſly applied. 

The following appear to be the principal uſes of figures: 
Iſt. They enrich language, which, without them, would 
be very much confined ; by applying one word to ſeveral 
things we render our language much more copious,.and are litt! 
able to expreſs the aiceld: ſhades and colours of thought. WO! 
-  2dly. They beſtow a dignity on diſcourſe. How much wh 
more noble is it to ſay, the vault of heaven,” inſtead of 
the common word, the Y. So we ſay, the evening mu 
of life, for old age. Thus the expreflion, Death got 


ſpares neither the rich nor the poor,” is low, when com- [ 
pared with Horace : | . bee 
« Pallida mors equo pulſat pede pauperum tabe: Dan. .:....: 4 
Regumque turres.“ f | ; ; hs 

„ With equal pace 8 Fo Yo TL 1 ver 

Knocks at the palace, as the cottage gate. 43 m ſty 


3dly. By figures two objects are preſented at the ſame MW 2. 
time, without any confuſion ; as in the example already fig 
mentioned we can, at the fas time, have a clear and diſ- tha 
tin& view of the evening and of old age. 91.1 COL 
Atchly. They give us a more clear and firiking view of i the 
things; they place them in a pictureſque manner before wh 
our eyes; ſo in that example we eaſily call to mind, that as {en 
noon ſuccceds to morning, and evening to noon, fo youth in 
is followed by manhood, and that by old age. The dark 
and flent evening too preſents us with a ſtriking picture of fro 
the gradual decline and deprivation of the Antes, both 101 


| -. bodily and mental, When the ane mall be a 


burthen, and deſire ſhall fail, &c. 

Sthly. By figurative language we enliven a ſubject which So 
may be naturally dry or unintereſting. We have an in- ola 
ſtance of this in Lord Bolingbroke's Diflertation on Parties. 1 
There have been ages of gold and ſilver, of braſs and by 
iron, in this our little world, as well as the great one. 

Here every thing is beautiful and noble; but if you ſtrip it th. 
of its figurative dreſs the ſentiment will not make the ſame la. 
Sppearagcr, 


1CC, 


| appearance. 
W for he blends the chriſtian and pagan theology. And here 


figures that have been eſtabliſked by rhetoricians. 
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Beautiful as it is, it is not without a fault, 


we mutt obſerve, that though Bolingbroke is a good orator, 
and we muſt often have recourſe to him for examples, yet 
he ought by no means to be a favourite author, or held 
up as a model even of ſtyle. His works are moſtly written 


as daily papers, amidſt the heat of party ſpirit, and have 


little elſe to recommend them but the ſtyle. His political 
works are much the beſt, for in his poſthumous pieces, in 
which he attacks religion, his reaſoning is looſe and his ar- 
guments inconclufive ; he is a ſtriking inſtance of a fine ge- 
nius ill applied, and he is an author who will ſoon be for- 
gotten, or handed dewn to poſterity only with contempt. 
But to return from this digreſſion. 
been ſaid on the advantage of figures, we are not to ima- 


. gine they are abſolutely neceſſury i in the ſublime; the true 


tublime often rejects all ornament, as in the inſtance already 
cited from Virgil. It is chiefly when the ſentiment is neither 
very low nor very grand that we ſhould employ a figurative 
ſtyle. It would be both tedious and almoſt impraicabie 
to mention all the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of tropes and 
Any 
that incline to ſee them treated of at a great length, may 
conſult Mr. Ward's Treatiſe of Oratory, where he treats of 
them in very dry way; you may alſo read Marſh on Tropes, 
who treats that ſubject in a much better manner. 


in which figurative language is applied. 
The firit application of figurative language „ ; 
from the relation between eagle: and ettect, as in Mr, Addi | 
ton's Epiſtle from Italy. 
« Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion fan | 
Sometimes we uſe the effect as the cauſe, as grey hairs for 
old age; ſbade for the leaves that occaſion the ſhade. One 
loves his: bottle, i- e. he is a drunburd. This figure is called 
by rhetoricians a metonymy.. - i 
2dly. The ſign is ſometimes put for the thing ſignified, as, 


the gown'for the prięſt hood; the long-robe for profetios of the 


law, judges, a &c. 
39 3 3dly. 


After all that has . 


At pr 
ſent J ſhall only take notice of a few of the common m_—_ 
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3dly. The relation between the antecedent and the con- 
ſequent, as in the Roman Phraſe fuit, or wvixit, to ſignify a 
man is dead. This trope is called meralepſi 2 | 
Athly. The /pnecdeche is when a part is put for the whole, 
or the whole for a part; as the point for the ſword; the roof 
for the hou/e; a ſail, to ſignify a /bip, as We deſcried a 
ſail, &c. : ſo we Bat youth and beauty for young and beau- 
tiful. x 
5thly. The moſt fertile 45 of beauty is the relation 
of fimilitude, and this trope has been denominated a meta- Wary:. : 
phor. The conſideration of this important branch of the {Welt * 
rhetorical art would, however, extend this letter to an im- 


menſe length, and I muſt reno refeeve it as the ſubject 
of my next. 


— . — 
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THIRD DAY. 

| (Continued from page 404.) | 
EFORE we could enter the Menagerie, we called a 

long time for Caſſel, who is the governor, He heard 
us at length, and came to open the iron gate. Sorrow was 
marked on his countenance; Guſtavus, whom nothing 
eſcapes, made me remark it. 1 know what difireſſes 
him,”” replied I, and you ſhall hear when we come out. 
Now let us follow him, -and liſten to what he is-going to 
ſay. Guſtavus was attentive, and the governor thus be- 
gan: This animal, which you ſee lying down, and 
which reſembles à large white dog, is the bear of the frozen 
ſea. It is much more ſavage than the common bear. Its form 
voice is more like the barking of a dog when hoarſe than not 
the howling of a common bear. This is blind, and we do enen 
not know how it become ſo. That in the next fees clearly, of a 
but he is dying; and ſoon perhaps his loſs will be added to © unk: 
all thoſe that we have already ſuffered. You ſee in that ¶ ling 
cage a moſt ſplendid magnificent bird. It is the-great red I} and 
macaw ; it is found in all the hot climates of America, in * 2 
the Antilles, in Mexico, Peru, Guiana, and Brafil; and Hof the 
this ſpecies, which is very numerous and widely diſperſed I Ame: 

over the New Worſd, is no whate found on the antient ¶ ropea 
| continent, 
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ontinent. The macaws inhabit woods in wet lands 
blanted with palm trees. They commonly go in pairs, 
arely in flocks. Sometimes, however, they collect together 
a morning, and, crying in concert, are heard to a great 
liſtance. They utter the ſame cries when any object ſur- 
riſes or alarms them. They alſo ſcream continually as 
hey fly, and of the parrot tribe they fly the beſt. | 

] need not name to you the animal contained in this 
age. You recognize the monkey tribe. This is a Bar- 
bary ape or magot. Of all the apes this is the one that 
beſt accuſtoms itſelf to our climate. Although it is not 


n-Helicate, it is always fad, and often dirty. It underſtands | 


ct Ine when I ſpeak to it, and obeys the orders that I give 
t. Come you rogue (to the ape) your hands upon your 
head. Do you mind me? Your hands upon your head, 
tell you. (Here the ape made anugly grimace, and 
rearing himſelf on his two hind legs, he joined his N 
over his head. ) 

„Here is another monkey. Its figure is nearly as ugly 
as that of its neighbour; it is the mandril. This ſpecies 
of bab6on is found on the Gold Coaſt, and in the other 
ſouthern provinees of Africa, where the negroes call it 


and of a bluiſh colour. He is very careffing; as ſoon as 1 
ſay, Embrace me, he put his paws through the bars, and 
embraces me. See! in this den are three little wolves. -” 

„The wolf, both in exterior and interior, ſo mach reſem- 
bles the dog, that he appears to be modelled after the ſame 


not only incompatible, but have a natural antipathy, are 
enemies by inſtinct.“ A puppy trembles at the firſt fight 
of a wolf; he flies even from the ſmell; to which, though 
unknown, he feels ſuch an averſion, that he creeps tremb⸗ 
ling between the legs of his maſter. None but very ſtrong 
and vigourous dog dare to encounter the wolf, and even 


* This idea of the antipathy of the dog and wolf is contrary to the opinion 
of the beſt modern naturaliſts. Cateſby affirms that the wolves of North 


| 


theſe 


50 go. Its muzzle is furrowed on both ſides with longitu- 
dinal wrinkles, deep and ſtrongly marked, the face is nakee, 


form. But their diſpoſitions are fo different, that they are 
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theſe have not often the advantage, particularly when they 
= are not armed by man with an iron collar ſtuck full d 
points. The wolf has great ſtrength, eſpecially in the fore 
part of the neck and the jaw. He carries off a ſheep in his 
mouth, without ſuffering it to touch the ground, and at the 
ſame, time runs faſter than the ſhepherd, ſo that none but 
dogs can reach him and make him reſign his prey. The 
wolf is very voracious ; the ſcent of carnage attracts bim 
from the diſtance of more than a league; he prefers live 
fleſh to dead, yet he devours the moſt putrid garbage; he 
loves human fleſh, and, perhaps, if ſtronger, would eat no 
other. Wolves have been ſeen to follow armies, to come 
in numbers to the field of battle, where bodies have been 
negligently buried, to uncover them, and devour them with 
inſatiable avidity ; and theſe ſame wolves, being accuſtom- 
ed to human fleſh, have afterwards been known: to fall 
upon men, to attack the ſhepherd rather than his flock, to 
devour women and carry away children, 
« This other den is inhabited by animals named ftag- 
wolves. This creature, alſo called the lynx, has lively, 
- Piercing eyes ; it lives by hunting, and purſues its prey tc 
the very tops of trees. The wild cats, martins, ermines, 
and ſquirrels, cannot eſcape it; it alſo catches birds; it lies 
in wait for ſtags, goats, and hares, darts upon them as they 
pals, ſeizes them by the throat, and as ſoon as the victim 
is ſecured, ſucks its blood and opens its head to eat the 
brains ; after which it often abandons it to ſeek another. 
In this cage is a fox. You know that this is an animal 
famous for its cunning., It partly deſerves its reputation; it 
3s an enemy more formidable from its addrets than from its 
ſtrength. The fox commonly inhabits the tkirts of woods, 
within. reach of villages ; it liſtens to the ſong of the cock 
and the cry of the poultry: 3 ; it lmells them from far, and 
| ſeizing ſkilfully its time, concealing both its march and its 
intention, it glides creepingly along, arrives at the ſpot, and 
ſeldom makes an ineffectual attempt. It alſo lies in am- 
buſh for hares, and whea it does not leap out juſt in time 
to catch them, it returns to its poſt and leaps out again, as 
if to diſcover the cauſe of the failure, The fox attentively 
n ſnares and birdcalls, anticipates the fowler, and 
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hey cceflively carries off the birds which are entangled· It 
poſits them in different places, particularly by road ſides, 
wheel tracks, under moſs, or under a juniper-buſh, where 
ſometimes leaves them for two or three days, but knows 
erfectly how to find them in time of need. It diſcovers 
e neſts of partridges and quails, catches the mother upon \ 
e eggs, and deſtroys a conſiderable quantity of game. 

& | regret that I have nothing more to ſhow you but a 
ellow creſted cockatoo ; the plamage of this parrot is of a 
ne white, its creſt is of a lemon colour; it is, as you ſee, 
ompoſed of long, ſoft, looſe feathers, which the bird raiſes 
nd throws forwards. His manner of teſtifying his joy is, 
y ſhaking his head up and down quickly ſeveral times, 
apping his beak a little, and raifing his beautiful creft. 
le renders careſs. for careſs. He touches your face with 
fall is bill, and ſeems to lick you. He often ſharpens his beak 
„toy biting and breaking wood. Buffon pretends that he 
annot bear to be caged; this, however, ſupports his cap- 
ivity very well. This is, at preſent, all that our menagerie 
ontains. We loſt, a few days ſince, its greateſt ornament 
the lion. We have been ſometime expecting two noble 
lephants from Holland, who made a part of the Stadthol- 
er's collection. We ſhould have received them before 
heyſhow, but for the difficulty of tranſporting them. They 
tin MWnow not how to make them travel. The numerous ca- 
theFWals which it would have been neceſſary to croſs upon 
. PPlanks, prevented their coming on foot from Holland to 
malMaris ; for elephants are afraid of water and do not like to 
; Kcroſs wooden bridges. In conſequence, they had prepared 
| its caravans on wheels, in order to bring them more conveni- 
ds, ently; and to accuſtom them previouſly to their moving 
ock Ehabitation, they conſtantly fed them in the caravans def- 
andtined for their journey. The day for their departure being 
its arrived, the elephants were made to enter their carriages, 
and the cornack, or conductor, ſhut the door; the male 
inſtantly firuck againſt it with his head: the door was un- 
able to refiſt, it fell, and the elephant walked quietly out: 
it was then neceflary to take out the female; the plan of 
the | Journey was broken, and they are now ſeeking means 
for rene wing it. 8 
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JRANCES MARIA, of Rochebeaucour, han in A 
goumoils, in 1752. 


Nature, who has granted to man the — of genius ale arms 
deep thinking, ability. to invent and force to execute, fee ung, 
to have com ee, his companion hy giſts no leſs valuable bo 

gentleneſs of dilpolition, patience, telt-command, ,conragWven y 

ſenſibility, prudence, activity, and regularity of condud The! 
This laſt quality is, above all, a prerogative which canng left 
be refuſed to a ſex worthy on ſo n accounts of love are, ar 
_xeſpect. ances 

With what aptneſs too is woman ed 3 her teillhe wr 
der years! Are not young girls daily ſeen to conduct IN her 
-houſe, to watch over the details of houſe-keeping, to mafoſt d 
mage their little brothers and ſiſters, to fapply, in a word purho 
the loſs of their parents, at an age when great boys are c- ele a1 
pable of no ſervice, and only think of amuſing themſelvestic b 
Frances Maria perfectly confirms theſe obſervations. Thie reſc 

vaung woman owed her birth to a tax-gatherer of Roche ando 
1beaucour, in Angoumcais. Her father was pafleſſed of In tt 
Kortune, but he Mas u worthy man, a good huſband, .andgÞd w 
good father. Although he had himſelf received only a ven ought 
common education, as he did not want good ſenſe, ht ad be 
brought up his child much better than the children of thiſays: | 
rich inhabitants of great cities are often educated: He haf er in 
remarked that Frances was of a gentle but very decideſind ki 


£11ful 


er in 


temper, repugnant to all remonſtrances delivered with ſev: 
rity; in conſequence, he made uſe of no other methods 
management than thate of kindneſs, careſſes, and ſentiment} Act 
and he ſaw himſelf no leſs reſpected than beloved by her. Iſteem 
His Wife was far from ſhewing the ſenſe and tender -careÞicn, 
af ber huſband.. She affected great love for her daughter id, | 
but this love was unequal and unenlightened. W. kintiee erſel 
capricious; haſty to exceſs, unreaſonable in her demandsſÞcen | 
and ready: to take ottence, the was perpetually chiding Ma ordi1 
Tia for mere trifles. . On accatians:when! the-ought to! have 0 
repro ved her ae ſhe mn feed a tchderneſs,. of which * 
(Jig \ 5} the 


: -» 
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little girl could n vine the reaſon; when it would” 
e been right to have encouraged her, ſhe overwhelmed 
with menaces and harſh treatment, which hurt and diſ- 
ſted the good father, and ſoured the mind of her child. 
us thwarted in his deareſt affections, - but irreſolute, and 
irous of preſerving peace in his houfe, the father con- 
led within his heart a ſecret grief. He fell ill, and died in 
arms of his afflicted daughter. His wife, though ſtill. 
ung, did not long ſurvive' him; and ſhe left bekind her a 
le boy, of eighteen T_T old, "WING Frances, then aged 
ven years. 
The father of the young bein i was rich only in virtues; 
left no inheritance to his daughter but ſome old furni- 
re, and a little cottage, ſituated in the ſkirts of a wood. 
ances retired with her little brother to this wild aſylum. 
he wretched have, alas! neither relations nor friends! She 
w herſelf abfolutely deſerted, and was ſoon reduced to the 
oſt dreadful poverty. Some huſbandmen in the neigh-. 
purhood, however, wiſhed for her ſervice in keeping their 
eſe and their ſneep; but her tender attachment to her 
tle brother prevented her from accepting the office, and 
e reſolved to attempt and to ſutfer every thing rather than 
bandon him. 
In this urgent neceſſity Misa ſola ſome linen and effects, 
nd with the money that ſhe gained by this means e 
enlought flax and cotton. From the age of ſeven years' ſhe 
Jad been able to make a pair of men's ſtockings in two 
Jays. Ihe habit of employment was of great aſſiſtance to 
er in her poverty; and ſhe ſet herſelf to ſpinning, ſewing, 
id knitting alternately. As ſhe was not leſs active than 
tilful, ſhe thus provided for her lubliftence, and {pom ; 
er independence. 
Activity, induſtry, and virtue, naturally Stn tk. 
acem of men; and when we no longer Rand in need of” 
careicm, they offer us their fexvices. A girl oft twelve years 
Id, living alone in a poor cottage, prôviding entirely for 
erſelf, and taking care of an infant brother, us if he had 
„een her child, was a fight equally rate and affecting. * 
f ordingly her reputation ſobon fptetd#btoads Etery bod | 
have ds Mag ler net, ST eit Wu 
chick $i eagerly 
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eagerly brought ta her. The mothers particularly made 
cequally a duty and a pleaſure to bring their children thither 
Come,“ ſaid they, come and foe: a girl of twelve yean 
old who conducts herſelf like a woman of thirty, and. paſſe 
her nights in providing food for her little brother. 

Plenty, the ordinary fruit of induſtry and activity, inſen 

ſibly began to reign in the cottage of Maria; ſhe ever 
found herſelf enabled to take a good old woman to liy 
with her, who kept bouſe for her, and took care of her bre 
ther whilſt ſhe went to carry her work to the neighbouring 
villages. Paſſing her days in innocence and peace, nothing 
would have been wanting to the happineſs of this virtuous 
child, had her father fill been with her. 
Afflicting recollections continually offered themſelves t 
her mind, and ſpread a gloom over her thoughts. During 
the hours of the night, and throughout the day, ſhe felt a 
dreadful void around her. Dear lend of my childhood,” 
ſhe repeated, why are you not with your beloved daugh- 
ter! With what pleaſure ſhould 1 conſecrate to you the 
product of my watchings! O, how it would delight me to 
return the cares which you laviſhed on me in my child- 
hood! No, no, never ſhall I be conſoled for ſo cruel a lols, 
nothing can make me amends.” 

Divided between her*attention: to her little brother, and 
the tender recollection of her beloved father, the good 
Frances had already paſſed three years in her ſolitude. 

Surpaſſing others no leſs in the, advantages of perſon than 
thoſe of mind, ſhe was of a ſize and ſtrength much above 
her age, and her beauty was equal to the amiable qualities of 
her heart. Some of the richeſt farmers importunately de- 
manded her in marriage, and would have eſteemed them- 
ſelves but too happy to have obtained her without a dowry; 


but they were very young men, and Maria, with a pru- 


. dence by no means common, difmiſſed them, preferring a 
tradeſman of, a middle age with a moderate property, be- 
cauſe, as the ſaid, be 185 2 the place. of a father to 


51411 


rience that ſhe ſtood i in neeg, of. | 
In was the middle of a long and 3 winter, and the 
progent Maria awaited the e weather . Pg to | unite 
her 
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her lot with that of the happy man for whom ſhe deſtined 
the gift of her heart, and her lovely perſon. But, alas! the 
vas prevented in her deſign by a fatal accident. For five 
veeks the earth had been covernd with frozen ſnow. The 
wolves wandered through the fields in herds; they boldly 
entered the towns, and even men, when unarmed, became 
their victims. One morning as Frances was drawing ſome 
bread from the oven, a ſhe-wolf, followed by five whelps, 
burft into the room. Maria inſtantly ſeized a knotty ſtick, 

and defended herſelf with equal courage and calmneſs. She 
WM would certainly have ſaved her life bad ſhe thought only of 
herſelf. Whilſt ſhe was dealing rude blows to "the ſavage 
beaſt, ſhe perceived a ſecond enemy advancing towards her 
brother. Then uttering a cry of terror, ſhe ſeized the child 
vy the middle, opened a cloſet, and there placed him under 
cover from all danger; but whilſt the courageous girl ſup- 
ported herſelf with one hand, and endeavoured with the 
'D Wl other to repulſe the voracious animals, the furious wolf 
ſprung at her throat, and ſuffocated her inſtantly. The 
good old woman flying trembling to implore aſſiſtance, was 


wild alſo ſeized and torn in pieces. = | 
loſs, Thus died, in her fifteenth year, this young woman, 
who ſo well deſerved a better fate. Who can refuſe their 
andi tears? The true model. of filial piety, of courage, and 
good fraternal affection, inſpired with virtue, with ſentiment, 
25 and grace; who better deſerved to have lived and become 
than the mother of a family than ſhe, who fulfilled ſo well the 
bore (cred duties of one without the title? Her brother was 
es of living in 1796, and from bim have been received theſe in- 
Ide tereſting particulars, 
hem- 18 | | 
wry; — —  — — 
we THE LITTLE HERMITAGE. 
— 
. (Continued from page 267. ) 
— HEY went accordingly into the neighbouring woods 
to cut down ſome poles. Each of the children would 
1 


4 the carry at leaſt one; and whilſt Joſeph diſpoſed them in the 
form of rafters Paul cut the ruſhes; Honorius collected the 
"ar bruſhwood, and Louis cut the turf, In ſhort, they carried 
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on their wrt with ſo much zeal and ardour, that i in leſs 
than three days the cabin was completely finiſhed. Then 
what a pleaſure it was to the children to go into this little 
hut, built by their own hands; to ſtand, to ſit down in it, to 
obſerve its interior ſtructure, to ſee that not a ray of light 
could pierce through its walls. O how comfortable we 
are here! ſaid the children one to another. This is my 
place.“ This is mine: now let it blow, rain, or hail, 
we have nothing to fear.” What a p'eaſure was it too, 
at their return to the farm, to announce this great news to 
their good parents, and to Catharine their little ſiſter ! How 
proud were they take her the very next morning to this 
new habitation of their own making, of which they re- 
garded themſelves as the ſole owners, and to which they 
attached a greater value than if it had been the moſt mag- 
nificent palace. It was, according to their expretfion, 
their country-hcuſe ; and every moment they could diſpoſe 
of they oame to paſs at their ſeat. But it was not encugh 
to be lodged, they ſoon felt a defire to have a garden round 
their houſe: and Joſeph, who was become their great 
friend, took pleaſure in aſſiſting them in this new enter- 
prize. They firſt agreed on the form and dimenſions to be 
given to this garden, and the kind of productions to be 
cultivated in it; and it was ſettled, in the firſt place, that 
all vain ſymmetry, all frivolous ornaments, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed ; that only a few borders round the houſe ſhould be 
reſerved for flowers, and that the remainder ſhould be en- 
tirely conſecrated to what was uſeful ; that nothing ſhould 
be admitted into it but fruit trees, and vegetables employed 
in food; ** for as to flowers, ſaid the children, we ſhall 
have enough of them in the meadow ; that ſhall be our par- 
terre. 

The plan thus 280. Toſeph began by faſtening a little 
ſtick to each end of a cord; after which he ſhewed the 
children how to make uſe of it, to trace on the ground the 
different diviſions of their land. After having marked the 
limit on the fide of the meadow by a curved line, drawn 
from the two extremities of the ſemi-circle formed by the 
ſtream, they made two ſtrait and parallel lines, to mark 
the principal walk which was to go from the meadow Sy 
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the cabin, ſeparating the garden into two parts. Joſeph 
then made them diſtribute the reſt of the ground into 
little compartments of different ſhapes, to enable them 
to draw ſucceſſively circles, ellipſes or ovals, quadrangles 
or ſquares, parallelograms, lozenges, trapeziums, poly- 
gons, triangles with right, acute, and obtuſe angles; and 
he explained to them, at the ſame time, the properties of 
theſe different figures. The various diviſions of the garden 
thus traced out, they began to dig up the parts which were 
to be ſown; and, in proportion as the earth was ſufficiently 
prepared, Joſeph ſhewed them the manner of planting or 
ſowing the different ſeeds which they brought from the 
farm. They were particularly defirous of planting a great 
number of roots good to eat ſimply roaſted in the aſhes, as 
potatoes, &c. With theſe, ſaid they, we ſhall be 
jure of having food here, and we ſhall need no other cook | 
than ourſelves.” | | 
As for fruit trees there were already ſome wild ſtocks of 
plums, apples, and quinces, in the hedge bordering the 
ſtream on the ſide of the garden; but the children would 
have wiſhed for them of all kinds, and planted along the 
walks. Now, how were they to procure theſe, having no 
nurſery in the farm, or in the neighbourhood ? Joſeph 
went to ſeek for.them in the neighbouring woods, and his 
three little companions did not fail to follow him. | 
In the midſt of the oaks, beeches, birches, elms, and 


maples, which furniſhed theſe woods, he taught them to 


diſtinguiſh the wild quinces, whoſe leaves are of a whitiſh 
green, with a fruit reſembling the pear, covered with a cot- 
tony down; cherry trees, which bear little black cherries; 

cheſnuts and hazelnuts, the fruit of which all the children 
knew; medlars, connels, whoſe red fruit is ſhaped like an 


olive; and ſervice -trees, whole iittle apples, when fer- 


mented, afford an agrecable and refreſhing liquor. Joſeph 
carefully dug up fag! young plants. of theſe different 
He forracd ſeveral little bundles of them tied with 
Fach of the boys took one up on his 
ſhoulder, and cayly carried away theſe new riches to'adorn 
their little domain. Joſeph having. firſt planted before 
them one of the young trees, they choſe to ſet all the 
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others themſelves. The apples they planted in two Tine 
along the principal walk acroſs the garden, and the nut 
they ranged in a circle round the cabin, in order, as the 
+ ſaid, to watch them more nearly, and to defend them fro: 
the incurſions of the robber birds, who came to divide the 


harveſt with them. anc 

But theſe trees, taken thus from the foreſt | in a ſtate of na lik 
ture, would only have given ſmall, poor, and taſteleſſi 
fruits, ſuch as would be produced by all our orchard trees 
had they not been perfected by culture. This Joſeph ob- 26 


ſerved to the children, and he ſpoke to them of the neceſſity 
of grafting thoſe in their garden which were capable of it, Ic 
Louis, Paul, and Honorias: who had perhaps ſeen many 
.grafts in their father's garden, but without paying any at- br. 
tention to them, did not underſtand what Joſeph meant by | 


crafts, and he was obliged to enter into ſome explanation 5* 
with them. To graft, or bud, ſaid he to them, 6 is to all 
cut off the head or the arms of a tree, to give it a new 5 
0 


head or arms, and to force it to produce fruits of a different 
kind from its own. You ſee there among thoſe buſhes by *? 
the fide of the ſtream ſtocks of white and black thorn, andi a 
wild pears, apples, and plums. Well, by the operation of 
grafting, I can cauſe medlars and plums to grow upon thefelſſ * 
thorns; on theſe wild plums, peaches and apricots; on 
theſe other ſtoeks, all the beſt flavoured kinds of pears and fli 


apples; on theſe little black cherry trees, I wl rear all the ® 
finer ſorts 3 from theſe wild cheſnuts I will produce fine 
large ones of the cultivated kind ; and from theſe hazels:M ** 
fine filberts.”” we 
O, how can that be ?*” cried the children. Quick, 1 
quick, let us begin.” *<* You muſt firſt get me ſome © 
grafts, reſumed Joſeph. «© Grafts are little branches, or 4 
even buds alone, cut from the trees of which you with to 5 
have the fruits, which are afterwards inſinuated into other fl 
trees, on which you want theſe fruits to grow. So if you 
only tell the gardener at the farm to cut you grafts of the dif- ſi 


ferent trees that you chooſe to have, he will know very, well | 

what you mean. You may bring them to me here, and IN * 

will ſhew you how the operation of grafting is performed.” | © 

"A; few days afterwards the children did not fail to come 1 
| well 
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yell provided with different grafts from the beſt trees in 
heir father's garden, and Joſeph ſhewed them the manner 
of uſing them, by making firſt a cleft graft on a young 
wild plum. „Nov, my little friends, ſaid he, on 
this wild ſtock I can graft at will a peach, an apricot, or 
another plum. Say which you like beſt. We ſhould 
like a peach beſt, replied they. Well, chooſe a peach 
among theſe grafts that you have brought.” Here is 
one. * 66 Good. I begin by cutting off the ſmalleſt end, 


o line 
e nut 
s the 
1 fro: 


de the 


of na 
ſteleſ; 
trees, 


h Ob. ſo as to leave it only about three inches long, taking care 
effi: MW that it ſhould have, at leaſt, three good eyes or buds. Noπẽ q 
zelluty , 
of it. cut it at the largeſt end in fri of a wedge, leaving on 
many each fide a little firip of bark ſticking cloſe to the wood, aged 

1 N broader on one ſide than on the a and thus the graft 


is prepared. Now I apply myſelf to the flock, which the © 


tb 
was, gardeners in this caſe call the ſubject. I clear away neatly 


ati 

; mY all the little branches which ſpring from the trunk, and. 
is to 

new behead the ſtem, at the height of about five feet, by a 


ſomewhat oblique cut. To the top of the trunk I ther: 
apply the blade of my knife, and 1 make in it, as you ſeg, 
a vertical cleft, large enough to contain the end of the craft. 


erent 
es by 
, and 


n ol With the point of my Life I keep this cleft half open for 
thei a moment, and I neatly ſlip in the foot of the graft, in 

; on ſuch a manner that the bark of the broadeſt fide ſhall come 

; and fluſh with the bark of the ſubject, and that the two barks 
Il the ſhall exactly anſwer. The graft thus placed, 1 cover:it © 
ty te round with a lump of clay, me with dry graſs, that the 


azels! air may not penetrate the parts newly cut, and the opera- 


uick, faſtened together; you will ſee the little branch engrafted '* 
ſome on this wild ſtgck grow and unfold as the ſtock itſelf oat 
8, or have done; and inſtead of having on this tree little, four, 


tf to] black plums, you will have fine red peaches of an excellent 
other! flavour.“ i 
you Louis, Paul, and Honorius, could "TEE give credit to 
e dif. ſuch a prodigy, and aſked Joleph a great number of queſ- 
| ett tions about the cauſes of ſo aſtoniſhing a metamorphoſis, 
nde which gave him occafion to explain to them the principles 
ed. of vegetation, the courſe of the ſap in the veins of the plant, 
ome and its converſion into wood, leaves and fruits of the ſame 
wel ] f E 3 | ſpecics 


tion is finiſhed. Some time hence the two woods will be 


* 
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ſpectes as the tree through the pores of which it is filtered 
Joſeph then grafted by budding a little wild pear, who: 
weak ſtem could not have born cteſt granting. Fron 
among the young ſhoots that the children had brought tc 
ſerve for grafts, he told them to chooſe one of the bon-chrt 
tien. Obſerve well,“ ſaid he to them, what I am go 


Ye: 
ing to do. I firſt chooſe from this young branch the bu; ah 
which appears to me the beſt formed: here js one. Now WM on 
muſt take it off, ſeparating with it nothing but the bark toil mc 
which it grows. For this purpoſe I make three cuts inf zel 
the bark ſurrounding the bud, in the manner that you ſhal of 
fee. The firſt acroſs the branch through to the wood, ro 
little above the bud, that I wiſh to dat out; the ſecond pl 
downwards on one ſide of the bud; antl the third on the th 


other ſide, ſo that they ſhall croſs about half an inch be-. fo 
low the bud; and the three cuts form together a kind off of 
triangle with the point downwards. Then with the point tr 
of my knife E eaſily detach the bud which is within thi p. 
"encloſure. Now the bud being looſened, it is to be inſi- p 
nuated into the bark of the wa ſtock, in ſuch a manner 

that it ſhall ſhoot there as it would have done upon this o 
branch. For this purpoſe I ſhall. make two inciſions in b 
this ſtock with the point of my knife; the firſt horizontally, t. 
or acroſs the ſtem; the ſecond vertically: or downwards, 
ſo that they ſhall preſent the figure of a great T. That be- 
ing done, | raife the bark on each fide of the vertical inci- 
non; I then inſinuate the bud, ſlipping it downwards; little 
by little, till the cut at the top of the bud anſwers exactly 
to the horizontal inciſion of the ſtock, and now nothing is 
more neceſſary than to keep it in this ſituation. See, on the 
other ſide of the ſtream there is a little lock of wool ſticking 
on a buſh; be ſo good as to fetch it me: good. I make of 
it a rend about as thick as a quill, and wind it round the 
graft in ſuch a manner, that only the eye remains unco- 
vered, as you ſee. I finiſh by cutting off the ſtock four 
fingers breadth above the graft, ſo then the ſap, no longer 
[ finding an iſſue, may all fly back towards the graft. After 
healing the inciſions, it will cauſe the little bud to ſhoot, as 
it would have done upon the tree from which it was taken; 
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tined him by Providence; and, in the wretched ſtate in 
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and inſtead of a paltry wilding, you will have an excellent 


bon chretien pear tree. 


* Joſeph continued to graft, either by clefts or buds, 'the 


other wild trees that grew on the banks of the ſtream, ob- 
ſerving to engraft the ſecd bearing trees, ſuch as apples and 
pears, only upon ſtocks of a ſimilar nature; and thoſe pro- 
ducing ſtone fruits, ſuch as peaches, apricots, and plums, 
on wild plums or black thorns. 
monly called the hawthorn, he crafted medlars; on the ha- 
zels, filberts; he grafted even the dog- roſe trees with thoſe 
of the garden, 
roſes of all ſeaſons. 
planted flips of honey- ſuckle and jeſſamine; he mixed with 
them young plants of lilacs, ſyrangas, and Spanifh broom; 

ſo that the line of buſhes which ſtretched along the banks 


On the white thorn, com- 


which would afterwards produce fine double 
At the foot of theſe grafted trees he 


of the ſtream, became converted into a rich border of frait 
trees and flowering ſhrubs, which, in courſe of time, would 
preſent a moſt delightful proſpect, and diffuſe the richeſt 
perfumes. 

Joſeph cauſed the children themſelves to execute ſeveral 
of theſe graſts. Remember well, my little friends, ſaid 
be, how this intereſting operation is performed, the ma- 
ter- piece of agricultural induſtry, the triumph of man over 
nature: for theſe other trees that we bave brought from the- 
foreſt, and which will languiſh ſome time from being tranſ- | 
planted, cannot be grafted till next year, and perhaps I ſhall | 
not be here to graft them. Why not?”” interrupted 
the children. Do you wiſh to leave us, Joſeph? Are you 
uncomfortable with us? Heaven forbid! my good 
little maſters; it is long ſince I taſted moments ſo tranquil 
as thoſe that I have paſſed during a month with you in this 
ſolitude; but no man on earth can anſwer for the lot def- 


which I am, I leſs than any one, can flatter myſelf with 
the hope of an exiſtence long exempt from new misfor- 
tunes. O, good Joleph, * replied the children, you 
muſt always ſtay with us: we will not let you be in want 
of any thing.” And, as the day began to decline, they 
collected the herd, and left the valley, taking _ road to- 
watds the farm. : 

(To be continued.) 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, | 
: On the Subject for No. 7, of the MONTHLY PRECEPTOR, 


On the Advantages of Early Rijing.” 
By MasrEx ROBERT SIMPSON, aged 14: 
Of Mr. B. Sowden's Mercantile Academy, Hull. 


HEN we conſider the ſhortneſs of human life, and 
the numerous avocations in which the bulk of man- 
kind are necefſ .nly engaged, it will evidently appear to be 
the greateſt wiſdom, as el as an indiſpenſible duty, to re- 
* time with all diligence, and to uſe every means that 
may conduce to render it either more conſiderable or more 
profitable, | | 
When we alſo refle& on _ cloſe ad intimate connec- 
tion which ſubſiſts between thę two conſtituent parts of the 
human frame, the body and the mind; how much the 
energy and vigour of the one depend upon the health and 
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impoſſihle, it is to apply with proper diligence to the ac- 


duties of life, whilſt che body is preſſed down by pain and 
ſickneſs, and in a ſtate of debility; it will cogently appear 
to be the part of a wiſe and prudent man to render every 
means ſubſervient to the Preſetvation of all his faculties, 
whether of body or mind, in the higheſt degree of vigour 
and animation. 

Amongſt all the means b may "Th uſed to attain theſe 


practice of early riſing. Trivial as it may appear to a ſu- 
perficial obſerver, the effects of its ſalutary influence, on a 
mature conſideration, Un fail not to appear highly im- 


portant. ; 1 k we 
How advantageous i is early riſing, when we conſider it as 


a means of redeeming time: two or three hours ſaved in a 
morning rom the bed of ſloth, would add very conſiderably 
to the period of human life. For my part,“ ſays a cele- 
brated philoſopher, „I am for making my life as long as 
Jean, and therefore ſleep as little as poffible. 
3 ſalutiferous effects of early riſing, on the body, are 
| nei 


comfort of the otuer; and how very difficult, nay, almoſt 


quirement of knowledge, and to diſcharge the neceſſary | 


valuable ends, perhaps none is more efficacious than the 


* 
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ftrikingly obvious, when we, for a moment, contraſt the 
pale countenance of him who is accuſtomed to the baneful 


healthful and ruddy complexion of the peaſant who riſes 
with the ſun. Indeed, it is an antidote againſt many dif- 
orders of the worſt nature incident to the human frame, 
particularly that dreadful train of nervous diſeaſes, under 
the preſſure of which ſo many of our fellow creatures have 
lived a life of continued miſery, and which has, ultimately, 
ſhortened their days. The practice of early riſing is alſo a 
means of preferving and prolonging life, inſomuch that it 


hat would be almoſt impoſſible to find a very aged perſon. who 
01 pas not been an early riſer, 

; How favourable and delightful is the morning for con- 
oy templation on the works of Nature. How glorious and 
the magnificent the whole creation, when the ſun, 1 rifing in ma- 
the jeſtic ſplendor, tinges the horizon with his crimfon die, il- 
and luminates the carth with his golden rays, and imparts his 
on prolific influence to the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
JG when the feathered tribe regale the ear with their moſt me- 
KY lodious notes, hailing the return of welcome day; and 


when every ſpire of orafs 3 is decked with dewy Page of 
inexpreſſible beauty and endleſs diverſity. 


ay And ſhall the powers of both body and mind lie dormant 


at this moſt pleaſing and inſtructive ſeaſon? Shall we not 
rather riſe from the falſely luxurious”” bed of ſloth, that, 


by improving theſe precious hours, we may learn “ to ſer 


eſe God in all, and all in God.“ 


the 
ſu- For is there aught in 1 can charm the wiſe 3 
ns To lie in dead oblivion, loſing half ; 


The-flceting moments of too ſhort a life. * 


| The morning is alſo peculiarly adapted to ſtudy and 
t as mental improvement, as at that period the mind is calm 
na || and ſerene, the imagination more lively, the judgment more 
bly ! ſolid, and the intellectual faculties are more clear, 
ele- Deliberation and thought are the characteriſtics of wiſ= 


| * Dr. Gregory! s Economy of pra da 
are | + Thomſon's Scaſons. 


ly 8 5 | | folly 2 


and deleterious practice of turning day into night, with the 


as _ as-raſhneſs and F r are the * i 
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folly : how much, then, is it hkely to conduce to the pro- 
per diſcharge of the duties of life, whether of a temporal 
or ſpiritual nature, when, previous to our entering there, 
upon, we ſet apart a portion of our time for leon and 

devotional exerciſes; and it is well known that, in every 
engagement, an aſſiduous application in the morning gene- 


rally determines the ſucceſs of our undertakings throughout 
the day. 
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Dean Swift has obſerved, 6 that he never knew any man Or! 
come to greatneſs and eminence who lay long in bed in man, 
the morning.“ Certain it is, that the moſt eminent cha-Wof th 
racters that ever exited have accuſtomed themſelves to the ſurro 
practice of early riſing, dulg 

Numerous examples might here be cited; in eonclufion, "0 


Tet it ſuffice to give one. It is related of the illuſtrious Al- pend 

fred, one of the greateſt and wiſeſt monarchs that ever ſat} bour 
on the throne of England, that, by this excellent practice, MW with 
and by a judicious 1 of his time, he was enabled net thou 
only to apply himſelf to the affairs of government with an limb 
induſtry almoſt unparalleled, but alſo to ſet apart no leſs I regu 
than eight hours every day for reading, writing, and e the 


Atteſtation. 8 


| This; is to certify, that T believe the above to be the fole compo. 
ſition of my ſon, who is of the age of 14 years. 
VW. SIMPSON. - Nur 


L certify that I Wes this to be the production of Maſter Robert that 


Simpſon, formerly one of my pupils. KEY to f 
| B. SNOWDEN. - | this 
Mercantile Academy, Hull, Aug. 7, 1800, | wil 
— | | — — 1 
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a On the Subject, | tati 

On the Advantages of Eatly Riſing. : ſp11 

By MasTER JOHN CLARKE, aged 14. hea 

Of Mr. Palmer's Academy, Hackney. | = 


TFEALTH is univerſally and Juſtly deemed one of the I con 

moſt important bleffings of life. It is the ſource of me 

all other enjoy ments, and is ſo inſeparably connected with tir 

them, that, in the deprivation of at, they are totally ob- for 
; (Cured, | 
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e Early riſing has, I believe, always been conſidered 
thoſe who, from” their great knowledge of the human 
rame, are able to trace the phyſical effects of certain habits 


n the conſtitution, as not only the promoter, but, in a 


great meaſure, the preſervative of health; and, indeed, 


in order to be convinced of the advantages attending its ha- 
bitual application. 

On a comparative Furvey of the peaſant an- the noble- 
man, we ſhall be inclined, I think, to prefet᷑ the fituation 


Jof the former, though poor, to that of the latter, though 


ſurrounded by the means of gratifying every deſire, and in- 
dulging every paſlion, 

The induſtrious peaſant, knowing. himſelf to be to» 
pendant alone for his ſubſiſtence on the earnings of his- la- 
bour,-riſes every morning at the dawn of light, and purſues 


with the ſun his round of daily duty. We obſerve him,” 


though aged, blooming with health and happineſs, and his 
ſinbs ſtrong, active, and vigorous; the pleaſant effects of a 


regular and induſtrious . On the other hand, behold. 


the man, who, nurſed in the indulgent lap of floth and 
luxury, he ſoon becomes weak and ina his counten- 
ance pale, thin, and emaciated, and totally debilitated in 


mind and body; for, ſupineneſs and effeminacy, the na- 


tural reſult of au indolent life, have ruined more conſtitutions 
than exerciſe or labour. The more he accuſtoms himſelf 


to ſpend his morning in indolence and floth, the more 


this pernicious habit gains power over him, till at length it 
will have the complete aſcendancy. 


Time, the continual advancement of which, all . ap- 
pearances of nature, the ſun, moon, day, and night, the ro- 


tation of ſeaſons, and, in ſhort, every object around us con- 


ſpire to prove, he ſuffers to roll on, while he is ſacrificing 
health, intereſt, and happineſs, at the ſhrine of diſſipation 


and ſelf-indulgence. He thus becomes, like the idle man, a 
mere blank in the creation ; for his delicate and impaired | 


conſtitution will not ſuffer bin to be active in any employ- 
ment. Buſineſs, has he the courage to attempt it, ſoon 
tires him; reading, whether for inſtructién or amuſement, 
ſoon fatigues him; the ſervice of his country or his friend, 


is 


need but turn our eyes to the common ſcenes of rural life, | 
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48 Second Prize Eſſay, by Mafter Clarke. 
is it requeſted, interferes too much with the gratification. of 


his ſenſes; and even for his own intereſt or advancement, ¶ the 
any exertion is an abſolute conſtraint vpon him. What a ] 
deſpicable and uſeleſs being, then, i is an indolent perſon | WW tho 
Can life be a benefit to thoſe who preſerve it on ſuch {Which 
conditions? No; it muſt, on the contrary, be a curſe. lite 
Early riſing i is not merely productive of health, but it is len. 
alſo advantageons to thoſe who are fond of cultivating their Cre 
talents by ſtudy and contemplation, or whoſe duty conſiſts {lf ſel 
in purſuing laborious occupations ; and the heat of the pre- MW rap 
| ſent ſeaſon, which, when the ſun is at its meridian, is al- N wo 
moſt intolerable, may prove a powerful argument in favour 
of the preſent ſubject, for then the body is overcome with 7 
laſſitude and fatigue, and, conſequently, the mind is inca- Job 
pable of very great exertion. In the morning not only our 
active, but intellectual powers are, having reſted a moderate Ha 
length of time, freſh and clear, and capable of undergoing MW - 
another ſeries of labour, whilſt too much repoſe weakens MW pj 
the body and ftupifies the faculties of the mind. The noiſy 
world is, at this early period, ſcarce awake; the ſons of riot M 
and diſſipation have juſt compoled themſelves, and the Of 


calmneſs of every thing around invites to ſtudy, and ani- 
mates to labour. | 
Thoſe who wiſh to look 2 hereafter with ſatisfaRion 
and delight, ſhould learn the value of preſent moments, and . 
endeavour to let no particle of time, but eſpecially the þ 
morning, be paſſed without acquiring ſome knowledge for iſ of 
| themſelves, or imparting ſome advantage to others. qui 
Should 1 be permitted to add force to argument, by 1 in- the 
troducing an example, I ſhould chooſe that ed in hiſ- ind 
tory of che emperor Julian, who was ſo thoroughly 7 con- all 
|  winced of the importance of time, and the turpitude of I It i 
2 ſpending too much of it in ſleep, that, beſides his daily ¶ ma 
employments, he devoted two-thirds of his night either to he 


public or private advantage, reſerving but little time for the ¶ tw- 


neceſſary reſt of the Bod. wo 

Much more might be ſaid, but 1 ns, 5 the 
been advanced to prove the advantages reſulting from the me 
| habitual practice of * Te both with reſpec to the I wh 
| | Health bec 
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health of the body, and the improvement of the mind, and 
the ill conſequences of a neglect of this important duty. 
From this ſluggiſhneſs, ſo general but ſo miſchievous, it 
ſhould be the particular care of the young to exempt them- 
ſelves. They ſhould avoid ſpending the morning of their 
life, as the ſluggard does the morning of each day, in indo- 
lence and ſloth, conſidering that much is given to us by our 


ſelves in thoughtleſſneſs and ſloth, timeJoiters not, but rolls 


rapidly on, and ** the night cones when ,no man can 
work.“ | 


atteſtation. 
T certify the above eſſay to be the ſole and unaided bin of 
In Clarke, aged 14 years. 
SAMUEL PALMER, jun. 
Hackney, Anguf 8, 1800. : | 


PRIZE TRANSLATION F ROM THE F RENCH. 
By Miss C. FLINT, aged 11: 


| Of an and Miſs Smallwood's N Sen a, 


Greenwich. 


. WALEING IN THE STREET. 


AVE you never paſſed the crowd which gel 

in the principal ſtreets of a great city? A multitude 
of beings inceſſantly pour forth from the moſt oppoſite 
quarters, like divers torrents meeting in a confined vale. At 


the firſt ſight you would think it impoſſible that ſo many 


individuals could open for themſelves a paſſage, nevertheleſs 


all ſucceed in making their way without let or hindrance. 


It is worth obſervation to ſee how that is effected. If ev 

man followed obſtinately and invariably one ſtraight line, 
he would not go far before he would meet another. Like 
two heavy ſubſtances ſtriking againſt each other, both 
would receive a ſhock which Soul puſh them backwards; 
they would oppoſe each other, they would be an impeiti= 
ment to thoſe who were-behind, and, in a little while, the 
whole ſtreet would be in confuſion. But all this is/avoided, 


becauſe every man gives way a little. He who knows how 
Vor. II. F. 


Creator to perform, and that while we are indulging our- : 
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to walk in the ſtreets does not advance with his arm 
{quared, but glides along, keeping them cloſe to his fide 
and preſenting his flexile body ixf an oblique direction 
foftly winds his walk, turning aſide with art and dexterity, 
ſometimes to the right; ſometimes the left, he puſhes ng 
one into the kennel, neither does he fall into it himſelf; ht 
goes neither much faſter nor flower than thoſe who tak 
the ſame direction. In the firſt caſe he might elbow other 
in the ſecond he might be elbowed 3 In ſhort, if any 


accident happen, if a coach croſs the ſtreet, if a caſk he 0 
rolled along, if a pickpocket be ſtopped, he does not increaſf dts 
the noiſe and tumult by running through the crowd, bu 7 
flackens his pace, and waits patiently till he can purſue h ru 
way. Such is the path of life: as we advance in the wor Hack 
a thouſand obſtacles obſtruct our way. Sometimes peopk ＋ 
ſupport in our preſence opinions abſolutely contrary t TI 
ours, others outſtrip us in the purſuits of pleaſure or for. 
tune, others, in ſhort, oppreis and tread upon our heels. y + 
We ought-firit to conſider that the road is free for all, and TI 
that we have no right to expect that any one ſhould go out board 
ok the way to let us paſs, if we do nat do the ſame for hin 1 
In ſhort, if this mutual agreement do not take place, it is T. 
plain that we ſhall all remain in the ſame place, or that by ſchoo 
puſhing againſt each other, we fhall fall into perpetual con- mm 
fuſion, If we all ruſh forward with equal vivacity upon any 4 
object, whether of intereſt or pleaſure ; and if we never, : 2 
upon any occation, take one ſtep backwards, the crowd " 
increaſes, rivalry and ſtrife enſue, and, inftead of gaining * 


greund, we only add to the tumult. The wiſe man walks 
forward with firmneſs and tranquility ; he perplexes and Uo 
confounds others, as little as poſſible. He makes ſome a- 


lowance for the prejudices and deſires of men, and does all <a 
in his power to render the Journey of lite as eaſy to his fel Tree, 

- low-travellers as to himſelf, ; Eliza 
3 | 7: 

Attestation. Th 


The above is the unaided tranſlation of my pupil, Miſs C. Flint, apt 
aughter of Mr. Flint, Snow-hill, Birmingham, of the age ſpecified, 7 
JANE S. SMALLWOOD. T} 
| {choo 
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GENERAL 


1 
GENE R AY: 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES: . 


i - 
GIVEN WITH THE SEVENTH NUMBER, - 


CLASS I. 
ENGL!SH COMPOSITION. 


THEME" On the Advantages of Early Ri fen g. ” F 


The firſt prize has been awarded to Maſter W. SIMPSON, of 
Hull, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. B. en malter of the 
academy there, and by his father. 


To receive a Cabinet Library, value T wo Guineas. 


The ſecond to Maſter J. CLARKE, of Meſirs. Palmers' ſchool, 
Rackney aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 


The third to Maſter MAJOR AINGER, of Whittleſea, aged 
for-. Atteited by the Rev. G. Burges. n 


eels, T's receive a Silver Medal, value Hlalf-a guinea. 
and The fourth to Miſs ANNE TOMLINSON, of Mrs. Elſe's 
out boarding-ſchool, Newark, aged 13. Atteſted by Mis. Eile. 
him 1 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory for Schools. 


it 15 The fifth to Maſter WILLIAM HAMBLY, of Tremough 
t by ſchool, near Penryn, Cornwall, aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. 1 | 


g 


* To receive Dr. Mavor”s Britiſh Nepos.. . 

„ The fixth to Miſs MARY ANNE ORMSTON, of Newcaſtle, | 
5 aged 14. Atteſted by her ſiſter. 

oh Z recetve Sturm's RefleFions abridged. 


"alk The ſeventh to Maſter JOHN CROSS, of Thorp Arch Semi- 
nary, aged I 3. Atteſted by Mr. J. Peers, rector. 


1 Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite E * | 
ration. 

8 all : 

1 The eigheh to Miſs MARTHA ATTERSOLL, of 852 


Tree, near Fulham, aged 12 years. Atteſted by her mother, and 
Elizabeth Wells, governeſs. 


Te. receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hi tory for Schools. 


eint The ninth to Mifs E. R. DEN T, of Mrs. Dent's ſchool, North- 
Eline ampton, aged 11. Atteſted by Mrs. Dent. 


ind 2 receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory for Schools. 


The tenth to Miſs E. A. HADEN, of Mrs. Pope's private 
ſchool, Birmingham, aged 10. Attelted by Mrs. Pope, 
L J receive Dr. Mavor's > arty Z. Hog. 

: | As 


52 : Commendable E a Ys. 


As the ſubject did not admit much variety of argument, we have 
only printed on this occaſion two prize eſſays. A very reſpectable 
effay was received from Mils Field, whe had the firſt prize in our 
fifth number, and who is conſequently excluded from receiving one 
at preſent. Vide page 205, of vol. I, ; 


The following are deſerving of much COMMENDATION, 
and ſome of them have peculiar merit, if the early age of the writers 
be taken into conſideration. | 


Miſs Emma Mary Bedford, aged 12 years and eight months, 
daughter of W. B. Eſq. of Birmingham, and of Mrs. Eves”, 
, Creſcent School. | | 

Maſter Boddy, aged 13 years, of Mr. Comfield's academy, North. 

ampton. oh 

Miſs Selina Bourne, aged 13 years and ſeven months, pupil at Mrs, 
- | Pope's private ſchool, Creſcent, near Birmingham. | 

Maſter G. Clarke, aged 12 years, of Mr, Cumficld's academy, 

Northampton. _ | 
Miſs Martha Trinder Dent, aged nine years and fix months, of Mrs, 
Dent's boarding-ſchool, Northampton. F 

Maſter Henry Ewbank, aged 13, of Gainſbro' Grammar School, W 

Maſter J. Edmonds, aged 13, of Mr. Comfield's academy, North- 

ampten. 

Maſter Fiſber, aged 14, of Mr. Comfield's academy, Northampton, 5 

Miſs Mary Fuller, aged 14 years and fix months, of Mrs. Dent's W Fr. 

boarding -ſchool, Northampton. 

Maſter H. Green, aged 13, of Mr. Peer's ſeminary, Thorp Arch. | 

Miſs Ann Goode, aged 12 years and fix months, of Mrs. Dent's Li 

boarding ſchool, Northampton. | 

Maſter Merridew, aged 10 years, of Mr. Comfield's academy, ing 

Northampton. „ | | 

Maſter Peter Fehu Martin, aged 15, privately educated by his fa- 


ther, Mr. Peter Martin, ſurgeon of Pulboro', Suſſex. C 
Maſter Richard Nantori, aged 14, of Meſſrs. Palmer's academy, Ha 
Hackney. : 


Miſs P. Parſons, aged 14, daughter of W. Parſons, Eſq. of Bewd- 


ley, and pupil of Mrs. Pope, Birmingham. ca, 
Miſs Maria Smith, aged 14, daughter of Mrs. E. Smith, of Vaux- 
| hall Place, near London, : TE by 
Maſter Samuel Summers, aged 10 years, of Mr. Comfield's academy, |; 


Northampton. | 
Maſter . Thorpe, pupil of the Rev. G. Burges, of Whittleſea. 
Miſs El:za Sutton Tuman, pupil of the Rev. R. Wright, Brampton, © Fea 
near Cheſterfield. 3 Vi 
Maſter C. V. Thompſon, aged 12 years and three months, of the 
Rev. J. Peer's ſeminary, Thorp Arch, Yorkſhire. | | 
Miſs Maria Tongue, aged 14, daughter of Mr. W. Tongue, of 
Bingham, and pupil of Mr. Clarke, of tuat place. 125 
Maſter George Turner, aged 14, late pupil of Mr. Robinſon, of F 
Arundel-ſtreet, London. - 5 | 


- 


CLASS ee. 
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CLASS I. 


' GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES Un THE SECONDS 
SUBJECT. F 


FRENCH TRANSLATION. 
% Promenade dans les Rues. 


The firſt prize bas been adjudged to Miſs M. C: FLINT, of 
Mrs. and Miſs Smallwood*s academy, Croom” 8— hill, aged 11. Ar- 
teſted by Mrs. Smallwood. 


T's receive a Cabinet Library, value One Gates and 


a Half. - 


The ſccond to Miſs JULIA HART, of Vauxhall, private pu=- 


pil to Dr. Montucei, aged 11. Atteſted by her father, and M. 
Huet, French maſter. 


To receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea: 


The third to Miſe WILLIAMSON, of Miſs Ramſden's and 
Waſtnaby's ſchool, Hinkly, aged 11. Atteſted by Mis 8 


To receive Dr. Mavor s Natural Hiflory. 
The fourth to Maſter V. A. RAYMOND, of Mr. Raymond's - 


French ee Lewes, aged 114+ Atteſted by Mr. Raymond. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's e of. Plutarch's 


Lives. 


The fifth to Miſs PMMA MILBOURNE, of Alſop's-build- 
ings, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Joſſe, French maſter. | 


T's receive Sturm's Reflefions abridged.. 1 
The ſixth to Maſter J. CONDER, of Meſſrs: Palmer's ſchoot,. 


Hackney, aged 10 years and 10 months. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


Z receive Dr. e 5 Elements * 4 Polite * 


cation. 


The ſeventh to Miſs s. .C. GORE, of Bath, aged 10; Auel 
by her father. 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's N atural Hiſtory. ' 


The eighth to Maſter 8. G. RUGGLES, of Spain's- hall, 
Fenchingheld, Eſſex, aged 11. Atteſted by his tachery and Mr 


Vincent, French maſter. - 


To receive Dr. Muvor's Britiſh-Nepos. 
The ninth to Miſs M ar ron, of Stonchouſe, near; Plx- 


mouth, aged 11. Atteſt d by her mother, and NM. Dufreſne, 
F nch maſter.. 


To Teceiut. Dr. Maver o Natural Ft 1flory. _ mo 
Fi The 


84 15 
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The ck to Miſs H. C. SHEPHAR D, of ns = near New. 
bery, Sens, aged 10 years en 11 months. Atieſted by her mo- 


ther. 
Zo receive Dr. Mave? ; Natural Hiſtory. 


The cleventh to Miſs BELLA BARRQW, of Devonſhire. 
ſquare, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. D'Eſpreville, French maker, 


1 


| | | D receive Sturm 5 Reflections abridged. 
| The twelfth to Maler J. SURGEY, of Meſſrs. Palmer” s ſchool, 
1 Hackney, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. | 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


An EXTRA PRIZE has been awarded to Maſter WILLIAM 
HUGHES, of Old hapel-row, Kentiſh Town, a private pupil of 
Dr. Montucci, on account of his * * being only ſeven years 
and eight months old. | 


The attempts of the undermentioned are deſerving of very re. 
ſpectable mention, viz. 


Miſs Charlotte Atterſo!l, aged 11 years and fs monthe, daughter 
of Mrs. Atterſoll, of Crabtree. 's 
Miſs Anna Coxe, aged nine years and eight months, daughter ef 
Mrs. Coxe, of Hampſtead Heath, and pupil of Dr. Montucci, 
- Maſter F. Coben, ſon of Mr, Cohen, of Kentiſh Town, and pupil 
of Dr. Montucci. f 
Miſs Cumming, aged u, pupil of Mrs. Kitching, of Stockton, 
Miſs Suſanna Cuming, not nine years of age, pupil of Mrs. Kitch- 
ing, of Stockton. 
Maſter M. A. Goldſmid, under 12 years of age, ſon of Aſher Gold. 
nid, Eſq; Leman-ftreet, and pupil of Dr. Montucci. 
Mafter T. B. Haywood, aged 10 years and nine months, of Meſſrs. 
Hey wood and Bolton's academy, Attercliffe, near Sheffield. 
Miſs Eliza A. Kittoe, aged 11, of Mrs. Slick's ſchool, Falmouth. 
"Miſs Alicia C. Mant, not 12, pu it of Mr. Bamouin, of Southampton 
Matter Merridew, aged 10, of Mr. Comfield's academy, North. 
ampton. 
Miſs Frances Patrick, aged wine years and four months, daughter of 
F. C. Patrick, Eſq. of Bath. 
Miſs Mary Fane Peyton, aged 11 years and fix months, daughter of 
Mrs. Phillis Peyton, of Kentiſh Town. | 
_ Miſs Margaretta 7. aylor, aged nine . an, niece to Mrs. Hurry, 0 
| Homerton. 
Maſter W. Tucker, = nine years and 0 one e month, ſon.of Mr. T. 
of the academy, Tilſhead, Wil 


Eſq. of Stockton, and pupil o Mrs. Kitching. | 


N. B. Maſter James Adams, of Stonehouſ near 1 
would have been * to a E but he is above * * 
age. | 


; CLASS 


Miſs Margaret Webfler, aged nine years, daughter of Rowland W. 


names 


1 

„ CLASS III. 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES IN THE 

| + GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS, $4 3 
Subject. — . To draw a Map of the Eaſt Indies.” 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOHN KITSON, | 
of the academy at Norwich, aged 11 years and a half. Atteſted by 


the maſter, Mr. Kitſon, in the ſtrongeſt manner; and the execution 


of this map, conſidering the years of his pupil, has very extraordi- 
nary merit. 8 

Toa receive a pair of Adams's twelve inch Globes, 
value Three Guineas and a 1lalf. pn 

The ſecond prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOSEPH BEN- 
NETT, of Nottingham Academy, aged 14 years. Atteſted by his 
father, at whole houſe the two maps ſent to us were drawn. 

Lo receive a Caſe of Mathematical Drawing Inſtru- 
ments, value Fiftcen Shillings. ; | 


The third prize has been adjudged to Maſter HENRY SMITH, 


of Gainſborough School, aged 14. 
To receive a Silver Medal. | 
The fourth prize has been adjudged to Mafter SAMUEL 


by the rector, the Rev. J. Peers. | 
To receive a Silver Medal. EN. 7 
The fifth prize has been adjudged to Maſter CHAMBERS 


HALL, aged 14, of Englefield-houfe. Atteſted by the maſter, Mr. 


J. H. Wicks. | 
To receive a Silver Medal. 
The ſixth prize has been adjudged to Maſter W. J. ROBERTS, 
aged 14, of the academy, James's Place, Briſtol, Atteſted by the 
maſter, Mr. Hill. 65 N | - 


Lo receive a Silver Medal... 


It is with pleaſure we announce that the competitors for theſe 
prizes were numerous, and that their exertiens do credit to them 
ſelves and their teachers. 

Amon 
Miſs C. S. Peyton, atteſted by Mr. Wills, of Kentiſh 
Town; of Maker George Eaſtiate; of Miſs Ann Elizabeth But- 
ton, of Birmingham; of Miſs E. M. Forbes, of Northamp 
Maſter Iſaac Taylor, of Angel- lane Academy, Colcheſter z of Miſs 


1 Lewis, of North Baddeſley, Hampſhire ; of Miſs Hawulint, of 


Norwich; of Miſs Elizabeth: Parker; of Miſs Martha Atterſoll ; 
of Maſter Jobn Fiber; of Maſter Samuel Page; and of Maſter Sa- 
mul Wright, of Mr, Wiek's academy, Englefield-green, - - | 


. 


* 


\ 


NEWBOULD, aged 14, of the ſeminary at Thorp Arch. Atteſted 


thoſe deſerving of great praiſe, we have ſelefted the 


ton 3 of 


The 
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The maps ſent by the young lalies and gentlemen above men- 
tioned, will he placed in a port folio, and kept for three months, at 
Mr. Hurſt's, Paternoſter- row, for the inſpect jon of young perſons, 
as well as of their teachers and of the public at large! and from 
thele ipecimens the advantage of ſuch an exerciſe will be evident. 


- 


* 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. IX. 


Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 


before the Fifth of October. 5 


* * 
d + +, * 


Crars I. g 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. | 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


To ſhew by argument and example the abſolute neceſſity 
of the ſtricteſt adherence to Truth on every occaſion ; and 
the wickedneſs. and meanneſs- of every evaſion, equivoca- 

tion, or mental reſervation intended to deceive. 


» 


The beſt eſſay to be entitled to a pair of twelve inch globes, or 
to books, value three guineas z the ſecond belt to a ſilver medals, 
value half. a- guinea; and the eight next teſt to books, value five 


ſhillings each. 


3 r ; 
+. » TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT COM- 


PLETED THEIR THIRTEENTH YEAR, 


Voila les raiſons, inſurmontables que l'impie oppole à la foi de 
tout Punivers ; voila cette Evidence qui Yemporte dans fon eſprit, 
ſur tout ce qu'il y a de plus Evident et de mieux ẽtahli ſur la terre. 
On ne fait ce qui fe paſſe dans cet autre monde dont on nous parle! 
O homme! ouvrez ici les yeux. Un doute ſeul fufht pour vous 
rendre impie, et toutes les preuves de la religion ne peuvent ſuffire 


pour vous rendre fidèele! Vous doutez sil y a un avenir, et vous 
vive par avance comme s'il n'y en avoit point! vous tavez. pour 


fondement de votre opinion, que votre incertitude, et vous nous re- 
prochez la foĩ comme une crédulité populaire! . 

Mais je vous prie, de quel coi& eſt ici la crẽdulitẽ? eſt- elle du cõte 
de l'impie ou du cõtẽ du fidele ? Le fidelecroit un avenir ſur Pautorite 
des di vines Ecritures, c' eſt- Ar dire, le feul livre ſur la terre qui-merite 
quelque crẽance; ſur la dẽpoſit ion des hommes apoſtoliques, ce eſt- a- 


dire, des hommes juſtes, ſunples, miraculeux, qui ont 1 epandu leur. 


{ang pour rendre gloire à la vẽritẽ, et a la doct ine deſquels la conver- 


Fon de univers a rendu un tẽmoiꝑnageſqui s vera juſqu's la fin des 
ſiscles contue Fimpie z ſur Taccompliſſement des propheties, cl eſt a- 
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dire, le ſeul caractère de vẽritẽ que l' impoſture ne peut imiter ; ſur 
la tradition de tous les fiedes, c'eſt- à- dire, ſur des faits qui depuis 
la naiſſance du monde, ont paru certains à tout ce que l' univers a eu 
de plus grands hommes, de juſtes plus reconnus, de peuples plus 
ſages et plus polis; en un mot, ſur des preuves du moins vraĩſem- 
blables. L'impie ne croiĩt point d'aveni ſur un ſimple doute, fur 
un pur ſoupgon. Qui le fait, nous dit-il; qui en eſt revenu? II 
n'a aucune raiſon ſolide, deciſtve, pour combattre la verite d'un 
avenir. Car qu'il Pa publie, et nous nous y rendrons. Il ſe defie 
ſculement qu'il n'y a rien apres cette vie, et à-deſſus il le croit. 

Or, je vous demande, qui eft ici le cr<dule? eft-ce celui qui a, 
pour fondement de fa. croyance, ce q'it y du moins de plus vrai- 
temblable parmi les hommes, et de pius propre a faire impreſſion ſur” 
la raiſon 5- ou celui qui s' et determine A croire qu'il n'y a rien, ſur” 
a foibleſſe d'un ſimple doute? Cependant Fimpie croit faire plus 
d'uſage de ſa raiſon que le ſidèle: ii nous regarde comme des hom- 
mes foibles et crẽdules; et il ſe confidere luĩ- mème comme un efprit 
ſupẽrieur, ElevE au-deſſus des prEjuzTs valggires, et que la raiſon 
ſeule, et non opinion publique, determine. O Dieu! que vous Etes 
terrible, lorique vous hvrez le pecheur à on aveuglement ! et que 
vous ſavez bien tirer votre gloire des efforts memes que vos ennemis 
font pour la combattre! | 

Mais je vais encore plus loin. Quand meme, dans le doute que ſe 

forme Pimpie far Pavenir, les choſes ſeroient Egales, et que les vaines 
incertitudes qui le rendent incr6dule, balanceroient les verites ſolides 
et Evidentes qui nous promettent l'immortalitè; je dis que, dans 
une ẽgalitẽ meme de ratſons, i} devroit du moins defirer que le ſen - 
timent de la foi, ſur la nature de nos àmes, füt veritable z un ſenti - 
ment qui fait tant d'honneur X l'homme, qui lui apprend que ſon 
origine eſt cẽleſte, et ſes espErances Eternelles: il devroit fonhaiters 
que la doctrine de Vimpiete fat fauſſe; une doctrine fi trifte, ſi hu- 
miliante pour “homme; qui le contond avec la hete 3 qui ne le fait 
vivre que pour le corps; - ne lui donne ni fin, ni deſtination, ni 


eſperance;z qui borne ſa deſtinee A un petit nombre de jours rapides, 


inquiets, douloureux, qu'il paſſe ſur la terre: toutes choſes Egales, 
une raiſon nẽe avec quelque elevation aimeroit encore mieux ſe 
tromper en ſe faiſant honneur, qu*en ſe dectarant pour un parti ft 
ignominieux à ſon etre. Quelle ame a donc regu Pimpie des mains 
d'une nature peu favorable, pour aimer micux croire dans une ft 
grande inẽgalité de raiſons, qu'il n'eſt fait que pour la terre, et ſe 
regarder avec complaiſance, comme un vil aſſemblage de boue, et le 
compagnon du bœuf et du taureau? Que dis- je? quel monſtre 
dans Punivers doit etre I'impie, de ne ſe defier meme du ſentiment 
commun, que parce qu'il eſt trop. glorieux a fa nature; et de croire 
que la vanitẽ toute ſeule des hommes Fa introduit fur la terre, et 
leur a perſuadẽ quꝰ ils ẽtoĩent immortels? * 
D'ailleurs, non- ſevlement l' impie eſt inſenſe, parce que, dans une 


_ Egalite meme de raiſons, ſon coeur et ſa gloire devroient le decider 


en faveur de la foi, mais encore ſon propre interet, Car, on I'a d&a 
dit, que riſque impieen croyant ? quelle ſuite facheuſe aura ſa cre- _ 
dulite, $'il ſe trompe? Il vivra avec honneur, avec probite, avec 


— 
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innocence : il ſera doux, affable, juſte, ſincere, religieux, ami géu. 
reux, Epoux fidèle, muitre Equitable: il moderera des paſſions qui | 
auroient falt tous les matheurs de fa vie: il s'abſtiendra des plaitrs 
et des exces qui Iu; euſſent prepare une vieilleſſe douloureuſe, on une 
fortune derangẽe: i jouira de la reputation de la vertu, et deVeltime 
des peuples; voila ce qu'il riſque. Quand tout finiroit avec cette 
vie, ce ſeroit là le ſcul ſecret de la paſſer heureuſe et tranquille; 
voila le ſeul inconvenient que j'y trouve. S'il n'y a point de recom- 
pente Eternelle, qu'aura- t- il perdu en attendant? Il a perdu quel- 
ques plaiſirs ſenſuels et rapides, qui Pauroient bientot, ou laſſé par 
le degout qui les ſuit, ou tyranniſé par les nouveaux déſirs qu' s al- 
lument: il a perdu P'affreuſe ſatis faction d' etre, pour J'inſtant qu'! 
a paru ſur la terre, cruel, denature, voluptueux, fans foi, fans 
meœurs, ſans conſcience, meEprile peut- Etre, et deſhon re au milieu 
de fon peuple. Je n'y vois pas de plus grand malhsuf ; il retombe 
dans le ntant, et ſon erreur n'a point d'autre ſuite, c 
Mais s'il y a un avenir; mais s'il {e trompe en refuſant de cro're, 
que ne riſque- t- il pas? La peite des biens Eternels ; la poſſeſſion | 
de votre gloire, © mon Dieu! qui devoitle rendrea jamais heureux. 3 
Mais ce n'eſt la meme que le commencement de ſes malhcurs : il va 
trouver des ardeurs dévorantes, un ſupplice ſans fin et fans meſure, 
une Eternite d*horreur et de rage. Or, comparez ces deux deſtinecs ; 
quel parti prendra ici Pimpie ? Riſquera-t-il la courte duree de 
quelques jours? riſquera - t- il une ẽternitẽ toute entiere? S'en tien- A 
dra-t-il au preſent qui doit finir demain, et od il ne fauroit meme 
Etre heureux ? craindra-t-il un avenir qui n'a plus d'autres bornes 
que l'ẽternitẽ, et qui ne doit finir qu' avec Dieu meme? Quel eſt 
Phomme ſage, qui, dans une ineertitude meme égale, osat ict ba- 
lancer ? et quel nom donnerons- nous à l'impie, qui n'ayant pour lui 
que des doutes frivoles, et voyant du cote de la- foi, Pautorite, les 
exemples, la preſcription, la raiſon, la voix de tous les ſiècles, le 
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monde entier, prend ſeul le parti affreux de ne point eroire; meurt ti 
tranquille, comme s' il ne devoit plus vivre; laiſſe ſa deſt inẽe ẽter- c 
nelle entre les mains du haſard, et va tenter mollement un ſi grand a 
Evenement? O Dieu! eſt-ce donc là un homme conduit par une I © 
raiſon tranquille, ou un furieux qui n' attend plus de reſſource que 15 
de fon déſeſpoir? L' incertitude de l'impie eſt donc inſenſẽe dans Jes 
raiſons tur leſquelles elle s appuie.— Maſfillon Ser. pour le 1er. L. 
Car. 84 ! : 75 te 
The beſt tranſlation to be entitled to books, value one guinea and 
a half; the fecond and third beſt to a ſilver medal, value half. a- yi 
guinea z and the ſix next beſt to books, value five ſhillings each. n 
pep ; IE, : 1 
C Ass III. 55 
ö f 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. ' 
"FOR YOUNG PERSONS UNDER SIXPEEN YEARS OF AGE: _ 
In the equation 30% 2 — 20x3 = b the ratio of & to @ is that 
of ten to eight, and any number being taken for à or 6, it is required 
te find the roots of this equation; but the beſt prize will be given 
ta the perſon who makes the number @ or 6 ſuch that the — 
r 5 


Prize Subjefs for Charity 3chools. IE, 


of the equation is the eaſieſt, and, at the ſane time, finds the roots 
in the eaſielt manner. Five figures alſo of cach root muſt be accu- 
rately found. 


The author of the beſt ſolution to be MR to a pair of Adams? 8 
nine- inch Glohes ; the ſecond beſt to a copy of Mr. Frend 8 Al- 
Seba ; and the fonr next to a five ſnilling book. 


I 


CLASS IV. 
PENMANSHIP. x 
TO BOYS NOT EXCEEDING THIRTEEN, 
Tt'is required to ſend in fp*c:mens of Penmanſtip in 
three hands, upon paper not exceeding ſeven inches and a 


half by fix inches. 


. The beſt ſpecimen.to be engraven for inſertion in the Preceptor, 
A and the writer to be entitled to a book of Penmanſhip, value one 
ion guinea, and to a filver medal value half-a guinea ; the ſecond belt te 
ux N 

os a ſilver medal value half. a-guinea; and the {ix next to a ſilver pen 
1 each. 
ure, 
cs: | 

de EXTRAORDINARY CLASS. - 
en- ANNUAL PRIZE SUBJECT, ADDRESSED EXCLU- 
ane SIVELY TO THE PUBLIC CHARITY SCHOOLS IN 
A GREAT-BRITAIN AND IPELAND. 

ba- THE CANDIDATES NOT TO HaVE COMPLETED THEIR © © 
* FCURTEENTH YEAR. 
les ; 3 ECO '$ 
„ le To produce, as a ſpecimen of {kill in Penmanſhip,” Prac- 
zurt tical Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, a complete ſet of Mer- 
_—_ chant's Account Books, Day Book, Journal, and Ledger, 
une in the manner of ſingle and double entry, ganzen from the 
ue ſyſtem in Dr. Hutton's Arithmetic. . 
1 1 
* The manuſcript books to be ſent, carriage paid, and fully at- 
teſted, to the Pu bliſher, on or before the Tenth of December next. 
and The lied, neateſt, and moſt correct ſet cf hoot s, to entit]: the 


fra young writer to a premium of TEN POUNDS, to be paid to the 
| Trea!urer of the School, for the purpoſe of putting him out appren- 
tice, or otherwiſe providing for him; The next beſt to enticle the 
writer to books value one guinea; and the ten next to books, valuę 
Are 9 each. 
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_ 5 IS Correſpondents. 
I᷑0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE cavnot cloſe this Number without returning eur ſincere 
* thanks to Mr. Cox, head maſter of Gainſoro' Grammar-ſcheu, | 
for his very judicious letter. He will perceive that we have paid 
him the mot ſubſtantial compliment, by adopting ſeveral of his 
hints. As our great object, indeed, is the ſolid improvement of 
the riſing generation, we cannot but think ourſelves not only enti- 
tled to the patronage, but to the active co-operation of every perſon 
who ig cordially engaged in the«moſt important of human awvoca- 
tions, the education of youth : that on which the virtue, the 
Spirit, and, conſequently, the proſperity of every people depends. 
Every ſuggeſtion, therefore, which comes from a reſpectable 
quarter will be aſſiduouſſy attended io, and if, on mature conſide- 
ration, found practicable, ſhall be adopted. In anſwer to one of 
this Gentleman's queries, we beg leave to obſerve, that the prizes 
are adjudged entirely according to. the merit of the performance, 
without any regard, to the youth of the cand date. In particular 
caſes wwe have frequently awarded” an extra prize as an encous 
ragement 6 ut it would be unfair, if not unjuſt, to adopt it 
as a general 1 


FORM OF THE AT TESTATIONS. 


The following is recommended as the form of an attefiation for 
he future mumbers : =» 1 | 
I declare, that the above is my ovm, ſole, and unaided pro- 

duRtion, and that I am not more than — years of age. 
8 A. B. 
I ſolemnly declare, to the beſt of my knowledge, that A. B. 
aged , has not received any aſſiſtance in the Above ###***+ 
either by explanation, ſyggeſtion, correction, or in any way, di- 
rectly or indirealy.” e 


principle. 


. * 
k * 


Prize Books belongi ＋ % Mees. Hax BURY, TRRVOR, and 
Onrx, and to M. JonnsoN, together with à Silver Medal 
fer Mafter Ex nk, will be delivered to order. 
The Cabinet Libraries are now ready. 5 75 
Alber pen has been ſent, through the parcel of fome boot ſeller, 
addreſſed. to Maffer Cursuan, of Sutton, near Nottingham, 
_ "end has unfortunately been miſlaid. This is the only inſtanct in 
which our prizes have not been regularly received, but our. ime 
proved arrangements will probly occaſion it to be the laſt. | 
Die firſt volume of the MonTuLy PRECEPTOR may be bad 
complete, in beards, of all the bookſellers, price fix ſhilling; and fix 
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LECTURES, 
ADAPTED-TO-THE CAPACITIES OF 


YOUNG PERSON I, 


ON 


Nut e Experimental Philoſo phy. 


LECTURE VIII. 


OF PNEUMATICS. 


HE air we breathe is an 3 mixture, that 
is, a matter compoſed of different ſubſtances, and not 
of particles of perfectly the ſame nature. This is one of 
the ſecrets which the wonderſul diſcoveries of modern che- 


miſtry have revealed to us. I have already explained to you 


that the matter of fire is the baſis of all fluidity,* and there- 
fore air may be conſidered as conſiſting of very minute par- 
ticles, which ſwim, or are ſuſpended in a maſs of that very 
ſubtile and active fluid. The Proper ties of the fire are not, 
however, perceptible in this mixture; for on account of the 
att raction which ſubſiſts between thoſe particles of which air 
is compoſed, and thoſe of elementary fire, the latter is ren- 
dered Iatent, as Dr. Black expreſſes it, or, in other words, in- 
ative. The matter of atmoſpheric air is therefore compoſed 
of fire as its baſis, and ſome other matters. Or the other 
matters may be conſidered as diſſolved and floating in the 
mals of fire, like {alt or gum, or any other ſubſtance in water. 
1 heſe matters are found by experiment to be as follows, In 
one hundred parts of atmoſpheric or common air there are 


Let the young ſtudent read over carefully the lecture on fire and its 
properties. 
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contained about ſeventy- two parts of azote, which, you wil 
recollect, is the baſis of the nitrous acid or aquafortis, and 
about twenty-ſeven of oxygen, with one part of charcoal in 
the ſtate of fixable air. Theſe, as I beiore obſerved, are 
mixed together, and ſuſpended in the general maſs of ele- 
' mentary fire, which keeps them in the fluid ſtate. It is, 
however, of the general properties of air which I am now to 


treat, or rather of its mechanical and not its chemical pro- Fa 
perties ; but thus far ſeemed neceſſary to remark, to prevent : 
your falling into the vulgar error, of ſuppoſing air to be an 4 


homogeneous ſubſtance, and not a mixed matter, and to re- 


- freſh your memories with reſpect to matters formerly ex- Fs 
plained. ; i 

In a ſormer lecture fluids were divided into the incom- 1 

preſſible and the elaſtic kinds. That branch of ſcience which Bag 


is called hydroſtatics treats of all the known qualities of the 21 
former, and that of pneumatics embraces all which reſpects 
the general properties of the elaſtic fluids. The elaſtic fluid tn 
are again divided into two claſſes, thoſe which are conden-W he 
ſible, ſuch as vapour, which is eaſily condenſible by cold; 


and the permanently elaſtic fluids, of which there are many, 1 

ſuch as oxygen air or gas (the word gas being an old Ger: Gf 

man term fignifying ſpirit®), azotic gas or phlogiſticated air, | 

as it was firſt called, carbonic acid gas or fixable air, hydrogen 

gas or inflammable air (that which is uſed to inflate ba- P. 
Ioons), nitrous gas, hepatic gas, &c. But of their general 8 


or mechanical properties the common air will ſerve to give af 
you a perfect idea, and of that it is that I mall treat in the 


courſe of this lecture. 
The properties of air ef which the ſcience of pneumatic: 1 
particularly treats, are its weight, prefſure, and elaſticity or Y 


— 


ſpring. 

That air, like all other bodies, is poſſeſſed of weight or gre 81 

vity many obvious facts will ſerve to convince us, and; in 

truth, it may be reduced to the -fimpleſt.of all experiments, 

for air may be actually weighed. If, for inſtance, a bottle 1 

which holds a wine quart is emptied of its air, either by the 
action of the air- pump, or by filling it with quickfilver, and 
emptying the quickſilver out, taking care that, in corking it, 


* Whence our word ghoſt, 
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no air is ſuffered to enter, it will be found to be ſixteen 
grains lighter than it was before it was emptied of its air. A. 
quart of. air, therefore, weighs juſt ſixteen grains; a, quart 
of water weighs fourteen thouſand ſix hundred and twenty- 
one, which, divided by fixteen, gives a reſult in round num- 
bers of nine hundred and fourteen ; ſo that water is nine 
hundred and fourteen times heavier than air. 

This, however, is only to be underſtood of air near the 
ſurface of the earth; for, in fact, as air is a body poſſeſſed of 
oravity, that which is 1 eareſt the earth ſuſtains a greater preſ- 
ſure, and is conſequen:ly more denſe or compact; and it is 
rarer or more thin aud light | in the higher regions of the at- 
moſphere, being leſs prefled with the weight of air which 
is above. The Atmoſphere, I obterved in my laſt lecture, is 
that maſs of air which ſurrounds the globe, and which is ge- 
nerally computed to be about forty- five miles in height. It 
altitudes in the air are taken in arithmetical pr oportion, the 
rarity of the air will be in geometrical proportion ; and 
therefore if we ſuppoſed that the atmoſphere extended to the 
height of five hundred miles, then one cubic inch, ſuch as the 
air we breathe, would be ſo much rarefied at that height, that 
it would fill a hollow here equal in dimenſions to the orbit 
of Saturn. 

We need not, however, have recourſe to calculations to 
prove a fact fo generally underſtood. All perſons who have 
viſited the tops of high mountains know by experience that 
the air is thinner at thoſe heights than below. -As they 
aſcend their breathing becomes quicker, the atmoſphere is 
clearer, neither clouds nor vapours can riſe to ſuch heights ;: 
and it is common in theſe ſituations to ſee the lightning be- 
low paſs from one cloud to another, while all above is clear 
and ſerene. Ulloa, who went to take the meaſure of a de- 
gree upon the earth's ſurface, informs us, that while he ſtood 


on the top of one of the Andes in Peru, the clouds, which 


were gathered below the mountain's brow, ſeemed like a tem. 


peſtuous ocean, all daſhing and foaming, with lightnings 


breaking through the waves, and ſometimes two or three 
ſuns were reflected from its boſom. In the mean time he 


» A quart of water is generally calculated at two prunds, but it is in 
fact ſomething leſs, 
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enjoyed a cloudlefs ſky, and left the war of the elements to 
the unphiloſophical mortals on the plain below him.?“ 

The reaſon of all this muſt be evident to you. The clouds 
are vapour, that is, water rarefied by heat ; vapour is lighter 
than air near the ſurface of the earth, but in the higher re- 
gions the air js thinner and lighter than theſe vapours, and 


conſequently they can only aſcend to a limited height. What 


Ulloa obſerved on the Andes, has been confirmed by the ad- 
venturers in balloons, and par ticularly by Mr. Baldwin, who 


aſcended from Cheſter in the year 1785. The earth was en- 


tirely hid from his. view by the immenſe mafs of vapours; 
he compares them to a ſea of cotton, tuſting here and there 
by the action of the air, and ſoon after the whole became an 
extended floor of white cloud. 

To prove the weight and preſſure of the atmoſphere I ſhall 
mention an eaſy experiment, which the young ſtudent may 
make himſelf, without any philoſophical apparatus. Fill a 
common faucer nearly full with water, and then take a tea- 
cup, and burn in it a piece of paper; then, while the paper is 
yet burning, turn down the cup, paper and all into the ſaucer, 
and you will ſoon ſee that the preſſure of the air upon the 
water contained in the ſaucer will force it up into the cup. To 
underſtand the nature of this experiment it is neceſſary to 
turn your recollection to what has been ſtated in former lec- 
tures. In that upon fire, I ſhewed you that fire was a real 
ſubſtance; when, therefore, the paper is burned in the tea- 
cups the air is driven out by another fluid (viz. fire) taking 
its place. Fire, however, penetrates all ſubſtances ; and there- 
fore when the flame is extinguiſhed, it is diſſipated through 
the pores of the cup, leaving almoſt a perfect vacuum in the 
cup, to fill which the water is preſſed up as before deſcribed. 


It would riſe, if there was no impediment, to the height of 


: thirty-two feet, becauſe, as I explained in my laſt lecture, a 


column of the atmoſphere is exactly equal in weigut to a co- 
Jumn of water of that height, 
The weight of the air, or rather of the atmoſphere, i is, 
however, exactly determined by the following experiment. 
Take a glaſs tube about three feet long, and open at one 
end; fill it with quick6lIver, and putting your finger upon 


the open end, turn that end downward, and immerſe it into 


a ſmall 
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x ſinall veſſel of quickſilver, without letting in any air: then 
take away your finger, and the quickſilver will remain ſuſ- 
pended in the tube twenty - nine inches and a half above its 
furface in the veſſel; ſometimes more, and at other times 
leſs, as the weight of the air is varied by winds and other 
cauſes. That the quickſilver is kept up in the tube by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere upon that in the baſon, is evident ; 
for, if the baſon and tube are put under a glaſs, and the air is 
then taken out of the glaſs, all the quickſilver in the tube will 
fall down into the baſon; and if the air is let in again, the 
quickſilver will riſe to the ſame height as before. Therefore 
the air's preſſure on the ſurface of the earth, is equal to the 
weight of twenty- nine inehes and a half depth of quickſilven 
all over the earth's ſurface, at a mean rate. 5 

A ſquare column of quickſilver, twenty - nine inches and a: 


half high, and one inch thick, weighs juſt fifteen pounds, 


which is equal to the preſſure of air upon every ſquare inch 
of the earth's ſurface; and one hundred and for ty four times 
as much, or two thouſand one hundred and ſixty pounds 
upon every ſquare foot; becauſe a ſquare foot contains one 
hundred and for ty-four e inches. At this rate a middle- 
fized man, whoſe ſurface may be about fourteen. ſquare feet, 
fuſtains a preſſure of thirty thouſand two. hundred and forty: 
pounds, when the air is of a mean gravity ; a preſſure which: 
would be inſupportable, and even fatal. to us, were it not: 
equal on every part, and counter balanced by the ſpring of the 
air within us, which is diffuſed through the whole body, and: 
re- acts with an equal force againſt the outward preſſure. 
Now, fince the earth's ſurface contains, in round. num- 


bers 200,000,000 ſquare miles, and every ſquare mile 


27,878,400 ſquare feet, there mult be 5,575,680,000,000;000- 
ſquare feet on the earth's ſurface; which, multiplied by 


2,160 pounds, (the preſſure on each ſquare foot) gives 


12,043, 468,809, 000, 000, O00 pounds for the preſſure or 
weight of the whole atmoſphere. 

The above experiment on the quickſilver, which is called 
the Torricellian experiment, after its inventor Torricellius, 4 
who.made it about the year 1645, is the foundation of that 
inſtrument which is called the barometer, ſo uſeful in fore- 


telling changes of the weather. 1 n the common barometer 
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the quickſilver in the ball below is left open to the preſſu re 


Which pare of tbe air ip 1 PAP receiver M (fig. 1.) by its ſpring, 
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Nl 
of the atmoſphere, which, according as it increaſes in weight pi 
or denfity, prefſes on the ſurface of the quickſilver, and forces lo 
it into the vacuum in the glaſs above. When the air is denſe in 
or heavy it ſupports the clouds and vapours, when it is rare. th 
fed and thin it is unable to ſupport them, and they fall in p! 
the form of rain, hail, or fnow. When, therefore, the quick- tu 
filver riſes in the glaſs, we ſay it is a ſign of fair weather, re 
when it falls it prognoſticates foul. Pt 

That the air is e/affic is eaſily ſeen from various experi. hc 
ments, particularly when it is confined in a bladder or amy hi 
flexible fubſtance, when we find it may be compreſſed by force th 

into a narrower. compaſs, and that it will expand again when a + 
that force is removed. But of all inſtruments for ſhewing the bh 
elaſticity as well as all the other properties of the air, the air. th 
pump is the moſt complete. It was invented by the ever to th 
be revered, the ever illuſtrious Boyle, though the Germans be 
claim the invention, and attribute it to Otto Guericke; but th 
if he really underftood it, his knowledge extended no further rai 
than the fact, that air might be pumped” out of a veſſel like I or 
all other fluids, for I do not find that he ever applied it to m- 


any practical purpoſes. air 

Whoever is acquainted with the conſtruction of a common] ela 
water - pump, can have no difficulty in comprehending the un 
nature and action of the air: pump; the principle is exacty IM lat 
the ſame, and I fhall, therefore, without further prefact, 
refer immediately to the plate to explain its operation. He 

Having put a wet leather on the plate LL of the air-pump, WM the 
place the glaſs receiver M upon the leather, fo that the hole ſtr 


in the plate, may be within the glaſs. Then, turning the WM an: 


handle F backward and forward, the air will be pumped out MW po 


of the receiver; which will then be held down to the plate ¶ alu 


by the preſſure of the external air or atmoſphere. For, 3M ha 
the handle F fig. 2.) is turned backward, it raifes the piſton 
de in the barrel B K, by means of the wheel E and rack DA: tur 


and, as the piſton is leathered fo tight as to fit the barrel ex - ¶ cei 


actly, no air can get between the piſton and barrel; and bar 
therefore all the air above 4-in the barrel is lifted up toward wh 
B, and a vacuum is made in the barrel from 3 to e; upon ho! 
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ruſhes Ati the hole 7, in the braſs plate L A along the 


pipe G G, which communicates with both barrels by the hol- 


low trunk IHK (fig. 2.),/and puſhing up the valve 3, enters 
into the vacant place þ e of the barrel BK. For wherever 
the reſiſtance or preffure is taken off, the air will run to that 


place, if it can find a paſſage. Then, if the handle F is 


turned forward, the piſton de will be depreſſed in the bar- 
rel; and, as the air which had got into the barrel cannot be 


puſhed back through the valve &, it will aſcend through a 


hole in the piſton, and eſcape through a valve at 4, and be 
hindered by that valve from returning into the barrel, when 
the piſton is again raiſed. © At the next raifing of the piſton, 
a vacuum is again made in the ſame manner as before, be- 
tween band e; upon which more of the air that was left in 
the receiver M gets out thence by its ſpring, and runs into 
the barrel B K, through the valve B. The ſame thing is to 
be underſtood with regard to the other barrel AI; and às 
the handle F is turned backward and forward, it alternately 
raiſes and lepreſſes the piſtons in their barrels, always raiſing 
one while it depreſſes the other. And as there is x vacuum 


made in each barrel when its piſton is raiſed, the particles of 


air in the receiver M puſh out one another by their fpring or 
elaſticity, through the hole i, and pipe G G into the barrels; 

until at laſt the air in the receiver comes to be ſo much A 
lated, and its ſpring ſo far weakened, that it ean no longer 
get brogpt the valves, and then no more can be taken out. 
Hence there is no ſuch thing as making a perfect vacuum in 
the receiver; for the quantity of air taken out at any one 


ſtroke, will ahrayt be as the denfity thereof in the receiver: 


and therefore it is impoflible to take it all out, becauſe, ſup- 
poſing the receiver and barrels of equal capacity, there will be 


always as much left as was taken out at me * turn of 10 | 


handle. : : 
There is a cock # beige the pump date which beiüg 
turned, lets the air into the receiver again; and then the re- 
cei ver becomes looſe, and may be taken off the plate. The 
barrels are fixed to the frame E ee by two ſcrew-nuts FF, 
which preſs down the top- piece E upon the barrels ; and the 
hollow trunk H (in fig. 2.) is covered by a box, as G Hl i im fig. 1. 
I bere is a glaſs tube Lam open at both ende, aud about 
thirty. four inches long; the upper end communicating with 


; 
| 
1 


n ͤ ̃ ͤͤ 
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the hole in the pump-plate, and the lower end immerſed in 
quickſilver at = in the veſſel N. To this tube is fitted a 
wooden ruler m, called the gage, which is divided into 
inches and parts of an inch, from the bottom at » (where it 
is even with the ſurface of the quickfilver), and continued 


up to the top, a little below 7, to thirty or thirty-one inches, the 
As the air is pumped out of the receiver M, it is likewiſe Part 
pumped out of the glaſs tube In u, becauſe that tube open \ 
into the receiver through the pump-plate ; and as the tube he 
is gradually emptied of air, the quickſilver in the veſſel N is nA 
forced up into the tube by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, ion 
And if the receiver could be perfectly exhauſted of air, the Moid 
quickſilver would ſtand as high 1 in the tube as it does at that ol} 
time in the barometer : for it is ſupported by the ſame power Fhile 
or weight of the atmoſphere 1 in both. | act 7 
10u! 


The quantity of air exhauſted out of the receiver on each 
turn of the handle, is always proportionable to the aſcent ene 
the quickſilver on that turn; and the quantity of air remain- 
ing in the receiver, is proportionable to the defect of the 
height of the quickfilver in the gage, from what 1 It is at that 
time in the barometer. 

By means of the air-pump all the mechanical propertioM** in 
of air are, as I before obſerved, moſt completely aſcertained. 
Tuus the weight and preſſure is clearly proved by a very ca” u 
and obvious experiment. Take a veſſel of a long or cylin- bat p 


drical ſhape, which is open at the top, and place it on the By 
pump; then preſs one of your hands on the top, ſo as to ex: he el: 
clude the external air. You will find, as the veſſel begins u em 
be exhauſted of air, a confiderabte preſſure on the back o rhich 
your hand; and if the operation is continued, that preſſute *'8! 
will even become painful, and you will find it impoſſible to ls the 
Femove your band. This evinces that the weight of that co. fate 

as be 


lumn of air which is above muſt be conſiderable, and that 
the calculation above ſtated, of the weight which a mans 
body uſually bears, is not overſtrained. If, inſtead of the | 
hand, a piece of bladder is tied over the open top of the ace 1! 
veſſel, you will ſee the bladder gradually ſunk in like a jelly: A fir 
bag, and at length burſt with conſiderabſe force by the preſ- ing 1 
ſure of the external air; or a flat piece of glaſs, placed in the * At a 

yrnctfunation, will be broken i in pieces. You. wall wonder bung cal 

0 why 
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why the glaſs, receiver. which, you ſee; is placed on the 
YumP in bs 5 is not broken; but the reaſon of this is, in 
the firſt place, the form of the glaſs, which is globular or 
rched at top, and this is. found, by long experience, to 
e the belt form for ſupporting a weight; and, ſecondly, 
thefe receivers are generally made of thick glaſs, and with 
particular care.“ | 
Various facts in nature are explained by underftanding 
he preſſure and force of the air. The word faction is founded 
n a vulcar error, for, i in fact, there is no ſuch thing as ſuc- 
ion. In all caſes where ſuction is ſuppoſed, a vacuum or 


re, 
the oid is created by ſome means, and the preſſure of the at- 
hat oſphere forces the fluid to fill up this void. Thus when 


children ſuck at the breaſt, the mouth and lips of the child 
act as an air-pump. The child ſwallows the air in his 
10uth, while he holds the nipple faſt in his lips, ſo that 
one can come in that way. A vacuum, of courſe, is 
reated, and the external air preſſing on the breaſts of the 
nother, ſqueezes the milk into the infant's mouth. The 
action of cupping glaſſes is explained on the ſame principle. 


ach 
t of 
ain- 

the 
that 


as in the experiment with the tea-cup) that part of the 
pody where the glaſs is applied has therefore no preſſure of 
pr upon it, and the fluids of the human body are driven 10 
hat part where there is leaſt reſiſtance. 

By the air-pump we are alſo convinced more clearly of 
ne elaſticity and compreſſibility of the air. Take a bladder 
rom which you have almoſt totally exhauſted the air, 
rhich appears quite flaccid and compreſſed, tie the neck of 
t tight as it was when full, and put it in the air-pump. 
\s the air is exhauſted you will fee the bladder gradually 


ties 
ned. 
ealy 
ylin- 
n the 
o Cx: 
ins to 
ck o 
eſſure 
ble to 
at C0. 


A tha before you had expelled the air. Mr. Boyle relates 


* ir ſo as to make it fill nearly fourteen oui times the | 
of the pace it did before. | | ; 
jelly A ſimilar effect would take 3 with a bladder, vp car- 
| preſ- ing it to the higher regions of the atmoſphere, where, as 


in the * At a future period we mean to propoſe a philoſophical ſubje& to our 
ou! 's candidates, when the prize will be a PER * OY 


before 


he air is driven out of the cupping glaſs by means of heat, 


nate, till, at length, it will be putted out to the full ſize it 


hat, by means of the air-pump, he had rarefied common 
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the fire, you will fnd that it will dilate to nearly its full 


wie conſider that it is elaſtic; and it muſt be further evident 


pipe, which muſt be made air tight by oiled leather. I 


the water into the upper part of the fountain, where it! 


before explained, the air is thinner and lighter, and conſe. 
quently its prefſure leſs, If a bladder half full is carried up 
to the top of a high mountain, it will gradually dilate to its 
former ſize. 

If, inſtead of a bladder almoſt empty, a ful blown blad. 
ger, or a glaſs bubble filled with air, and cloſely ſtopped, i 
put into the air-pump, as ſoon as the air is exhauſted, the 
bladder or the bubble will be burft in pieces. 

The air is alſo capable of being rarefied by heat. If: 
bladder, half blown and tightly tied at the neck, is held ts 


fize ; and if either a full blown bladder or a g'afs bub); 
filled with air is held cloſe to a ſtrong fire, you will nnd! 
they will burſt, 

That air is a compreſſible fluid inuſt be evident, when 


from what was ſaid in the laſt lecture on the ule of the ar 
veſſel annexed to the forcing pump and common fire en 
gine. There is, however, a beautiful experiment expreſſi 
of the effects from compreſſed air, which, with the aid d 
the plate, I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. It is a kind of at 
tificial fountain, which is made to ſend out a ſtream or je 
of water by means ſimilar to thoſe employed in the fire en 
gine, that is, by a body of compreſſed air fo cing the watt 
contained below it through a {ſmall pipe, and out of the i 
or oritice of the pipe. In the plate, fig. 3, AB CD, is! 
copper veſſel, which may be made of any convenient form, 
within the veſſel, you ſee, is a ſmall pipe or tube N O ope 
at bottom, and with what is called a ſtop cock, ſuch as | 
at the upper end, to keep in the air when it is nectar 
To ſet the fountain a playing I firſt fill it about two-third 
full with water, as to A B for inſtance, then ſcrew in tit 


air contained between the farting of the water A B, andilt 
top of the veſſel is then of the ſame denſity with that of thi 
atmoſphere. I then take the condenſing ſyringe, fig. 4, an 
ſcrew it above the ſtop cock, and force a quantity of air in 
the veſſel, which, as it cannot return, forces its way throug 


mains in a condenſed ſtate; while the air in the fountain! 
1 a vel 


* 
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veſſel is condenſing, I turn the ſtop cock R to prevent 
the water getting out. I then ſcrew on a jet or pipe 
with a ſmall aperture at top, and when I turn the ſtop 
cock acain, the condenfed air above, by its expanſion, 


forces the water through the pipe, and out at the jet, ina 
beautiful fountain, 


ſtead of opening inwards as the valve of a pump, opens 
outwards at R. near the top of the ſyringe. there, is a ſmall 
hole P. When, therefore, the condenfing ſyringe is ſcrewed 
on the veſſel, if I draw up the piſton | which] is ſolid, as in a 
ſquirt, and not with .a valve, like the piſton of a pump) 
there will be a vacuum left between that and the valve, till 
draw up the piſton as far as the little hole P, near the top. 

When it gets paſt the hole, the external air will ruſh in and 
fill up the vacuum ; when I puſh the piſton down again, 
and by this action the valve below is opened, and the air is 
forced into the veſſel the valve then ſhuts, and reſtrains the 


f ar Wir from coming back again. 
r je Air, it is fold, may bs thus compreſſed into fifty thouſand 
Wtimes leſs compaſs than its natural bulk, provided your ap- 


paratus is ſtrong enough. On this principle of condenſed 
air is conſtrued the air-gun, a very dangerous and de- 
ſtructive inſtrument. 
chine, from having the chamber for containing the con- 
opt denſed air within the body or rather the but end of the gun. 
as That which is now in uſe was invented by the late! inge 
Afar nious Benj. Martin. It is in ſhape exactly like a common 
chic gun. Juſt below the lock a copper ball ſcrews on, which 
in tht contains the · condenſed air; and it has a ſtop cock, which 
Mis turned when the ball is not on the gun. The bullet is 
rammed in as you charge a muſket, but muſt fit the barrel 
very exactly. By drawing the trigger a ſmall valve is opened 
at che bottom of the barrel, and it is ſo contrived as to let out 
only one charge of air at each pull of the trigger; the bullet 
is diſcharged with a force ſufficient to kill an animal at the 
liftance of ſixty or ſeventy yards. The copper ball is filled 
by a condenſing ringer { ſuch as that above deſcribed, and 


contains 


The condenſing ſyringe, fig 4, is made like a common 
ſquirt or ſyringe ; but it has a valve at bottom, which, in- 


It was formerly a very complex ma- 
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Contains about ten charges. There are generally two 
theſe to each gun, and that which 1s not immediately i in u 

may be carried in the pocket. 

In the next lecture we ſhall treat of the atmoſpheric 

: phenomena. | 


1 
* 


— — —— 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEETLE. 


p Coniuned ** om vol. I. page 204, ) 
Gexvs I.—ScaraBruts. 


HIS genus includes, 1. the bull-comber,* not very fr 
quent in England, and of a very fingular conformatia 

What particularly diſtinguiſhes it is the peculiar form. 
the thorax or breaſt; dhe two lateral points of which pr 
Ject beyond the bod, having a ſmall protuberance upd 
the fide, whilſt the middle point is ſhorter and ſomewh: 
raiſed. Theſe long projecting horns ſeem given to thei 
ſect as offenſive weapons, although it is incapable of wig 
them. | ; 

I The reſemblance which theſe thoracic horns bear to ti 
long e carried by the ſoldiers of the Macedonian ph 
lanx, h as occaſioned the name of phalangiſt, which f 
French naturaliſts apply to this inſect. 3 


. 


%s ow, 


2. Tar Dee BEETI E 


Remarkdbie for chooſing the moſt filthy reſidence, he 
af dung and exerementitious matter. It is ſmooth, and 
a black colour above, ſome mixed with green; on the low 
- ” ſide there ate a few ſtraggling vibriſſæ. Ihe head reſembl 
a a hood, raiſed-in the middle, and projecting at the edge 
the jaws extend beyond the head. 1 he thorax has a gro 
in the middle; its circumference is s marginated, an 
figure! is round and ſmooth. | 
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1. Stag Beetle. 
2. Mood Worm . 
5. Hiſter. 


. Gyrinus or Mater flea. 


5. Green Curcuho. 
6.Cantharis or Spaniſh Bliſter. 


7. Lampyrus or Fire fly. 
8.Dytiſcus or Water Beetle. 


2 Pg 


3 lie Beet le. | 5 23 


2. Tur GoLDEN — 

Which is deemed the moſt beautiful of the Engliſh i in- 
ſects. The whole body is of a gloſſy green, tinged with 
yellow; underneath theſe colours partake of a ſhade of red, 

which ſome naturaliſts have compared to leather, others to 
-finely poliſned copper In : the brilliancy of its hues it 
rivals the emerald, — — TE by 
that name 1 
This ſcarabæus in ite vertgioiler elde te remains on the ſur- 
558 of the ground, or covered to a little depth with the 
mould ; there it preys on tlie roots of tender plants. After 
it is: transformed into a Winged inſect it chiefly delights in 
the flowers of the- roſe and piony: it is conſequently an in- 
habitant of the gardens, where its: tranſient beauty is reck- 
oned a ſmall compenſation for the miſchief of which it is 
guilty. : In the impure abode of the dung- beetle, that ani- 
mal may be leſs pleaſing to the ſpectator; but in return it 
is productive of leſs harm, and is leſs expoſed to injury in a 
welliger nen it remains the unenvied N I 
; * > ."Gexvs Il.—Lvcaxvs. 

The Achat of this tribe are the largeſt Britiſh As; - 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the antennæ, which terminate in a 
knob, flattened on one. ſide, and divided into a number of 
laminz. The jaws are extended beyond the head, in- 
curvated, ang beſet with teeth.“ 

The lucagi feed upon the liquor that exudes from oaks, 
Which they. ſuck with their tongues. The females depoſit 
their eggs in the trunks of decayed trees, ſuch. as the oak 
and the aſh: , The larve or gtubs lodge under the bark or 
in the hollow! of old trees, which they gnaw and reduce into 
a fine powder, and there transfo P. themſelves into chryſa- 
lides. They are found all over fhevſland of Great Britain, 
but moſt frequently-in-Kent and Suſſex. & With the noxious 
effects of theſe animals on growing timber. we are not ac- 
quainted; but notwithſtanding their enormous ſize, it is 
probable that they are far leſs er than thoſe i 
prey upon the roots of corn. 


* Scarabarus auralus, Lin. Syſt. *. Vide Regtis ys tom. ii, p. 8. 


I ldem uni ſupra. Syſt. Nat. p. 559. 
* $ Barbut. Gen. Inſect. p. 17. 
Vor. II. 


In 


"7% Natural Hiſtory of 


In fir IPOs 1s included, 


| iſt. Taz S dins* 
- Readily diſtinguiſhed by its ſuperior magnitude, which 


entitles it to the firſt rank among the inſect tribes: it is 


however characterized by another peculiarity no leſs ſin- 
gular, and that is the large moveable maxillæ, reſembling in 
form the horns of a lag. Their ſimilarity in ſhape to the 


horns of the animal above mentioned has ſtruck every natu- 


ralift, and has, with equal propriety, progurad for the inſect 


the appellation of the fying-fag.t 
The reſidence of theſe animals is commonly the oak; in 


ſome parts of the country they are but rarely to be met 


with ; and though the largeſt of all the coleopterous in this 
part of the world, they are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies in countries where woods are more extenſive, 
and the climate is warmer. In theſe they acquire an 
amazing ſtrength and vigour ; and the maxille, whoſe or- 
dinary office is to tear the bark of trees, are occaſionally con- 
verted into offenſive weapons, which are carefully avoided 
by ſuch as have experienced the ſeverity of their bite, 


2d. Tur PaRALLELIPIPED BRrTI E. 


The body of this ſpecies | is black ; the horns ſmaller than 
thoſe of the preceding, which in * reſpects it nearly re- 
ſembles, and the body is oblong, and of that ſhape expreſſed 
by the Linnæan name. It frequents the meadow grounds, 
and its habits are therefore probably different from thoſe of 
the ſtag ; but very little relating to its economy is known, 
 Livnzus enumtates Be Other ſpecies of the lucanæ, viz. 
the capreolus, the tridentatus, the! interruptus, the carinatus, 
| and the caraboides. 


Genus III. —Dermesrtes. 


We are now come to a tribe of beetles, much inferior in 


die to thoſe already mentioned, but of ſuperior beauty« 


'S Lucanus Cervu- +» Lin. Syſt. 


+F Cervus volans. Vide Mouffet, p. 148. Aldrovand. roſe. p. 151. 
Iwoperati, p. 169, and Charleton, p. 46. 


4 Lucanus nnn Lin. PR Scar bæus pldyterve, Rai. 
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Many of the infefts belonging to this genus exhibit a va- 
riety of the richeft colouring that flows even from nature's. 
pencil. They are near neighbours of man, and often trou- 
bleſome companions: : one ſpecies, the lardarius, is deſtruc- 
tive to meat, and is very difficult to prevent from entering 
into the repoſitories of the cook. It is a ſtill more unwel- 
come intruder into the cabinets of the curious; being very 
deſtructive to birds, inſets, and other ſubjects of natnrat 
hiſtory, in a ſtate of preſervation. Arſenic is the moſt cer- 
tain preventative againſt its depredations there. Many ſpe- 
cies of this family, as well as their larvæ, inhabit dried 
{kins, the bark of trees, rotten wood, ſeeds, en and 
the carcaſes of dead animals. 

The antennæ of the inſects of this tribe principally ex- 
hibit their generic characters. They terminate in a perfo- 
liated club of an oval form, and divided into different plates 
or leaves, which ſeem to be united together by a ſmall ſtalk. 
The thorax is of a convex form, and lightly margined : the 


head is bent inward, md, as it were, concealed in the 
thorax. * 


lit. Tur DomesTic DERNMEST ES. 

The form of this inſect is oblong, and almoſt cylindricat. 
When touched, it is ſtruck with ſuch an apprehenſion of 
danger, that it inſtantly draws back its head under the tho- 
rax, and its feet under the abdomen, remaining motionleſs. 
in that poſition till the danger is over. 

Of all inſects this is the moſt deſtructive to wooden 
furniture, where it is found in vaſt numbers, their larva ſtate 
perforating it into thoſe ſmall round holes that appear on 
the external ſurface, while the inner parts are reduced to- 
powder. There are few kinds of wood ſo hard as to be 
proof againſt the attacks of theſe animals, after they have 
remained long enough out to be drained of their natural 
juices. It does not ſeem to be aſcertained how the eggs of 
this animal came at firit to be depoſited in timber: it would. 
item, that the winged animal which produces them has the 
power of perforating cells for their reception; but it is evi- 
dent that the young in their larva ſtate have a much greater 


* Syſtema Nat. p. 561. ; 
| cores 


16 The Life of George Ander ſon. 


degree of voracity than the perfect animals, which are ſel- 
dom found devouring furniture, in compariſon with thoſe 
worms which no invention has been able to deſtroy. The 
acrid varmih, which is now extracted in ſuch abundance 
from coal, promiſes to be the moſt effectual remedy againſt 
— encroachments. 


24, "Tus DerxmestEs Rand ene 


Is of a black colour, and feeds upon cadaverous carcaſes, 
and meat verging to a ſtate of putrefation. It makes its 
way into the miſting; and is ſeen among preparations, in 
numbers more than ſufficient to gratify the curioſity of the 
poſſeſſor. In fact, it is among the greateſt enemies of his 
labours; and in the larva ſtate riſakces the oreateſt havock 
among the collections of inſects. It then ams the form 
of a bairy oblong worm, which 1s divided into ſegments al- 
ternately of a da k and light colour. In that em, it is 
often found deeply penetrating into old bacon, err it 
renders uſeleſs. 

The inſects of this genus are extremely numerous; Lin- 
næus has ie thirty ſpecies, and is probably far 
from having completed the catalogue. The violet der- 
meſtes exhibits the moſt brilliant ſhades of that colour.“ 
The thorax is covered with greeniſh hairs; the legs black, 
forming upon the whole a pleating object, if we could for- 
get that its reſidence, both in the larva and perfect ſtate, Is 
in the bodies of dead animals. 
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THE LIFE OP GEORGE ANDERSON, 4. N. 


F< is one of the many advantages reſulting from a free 
government, and has ever been the peculiar boaſt of our 
own, that the career of glory and ambition is open to all; 


that the arts and ſciences: confer diſtinction on their vota- 


ries; and that talents, when accompanied by worth, ray 
* Syit, Nat, Ord; 1. gen ii. ſpec. 13. 
ES; aſpire 
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aſpire to the higheſt departments in the ſtate. It is far 
otherwiſe in Aſia; in China the fon of the lowett artiſan is 
doomed, by irrevocable cuſtom, to follow the profeſſion of 
| his father; and in Hindooſtan, the Pariar muſt appertain 

to that vile caſt for life. c 
Theſe preliminary obſervations are not wholly inappli- 
cable to the ſabject of this memoir, who roſe: from humble 
beginnings in cenſequence of the early dawnings of genius, 
which diſtinguiſhed him from the crowd, and luckily ob- 
tained for him the patronage and protection of a ſucceifon 

of amiable men. 

| Mr. Anderfon was born at Weſton, a village near Ayleſ- 
, MW bury, in Buckinghamſhire, in November 1760. His father 


was a peaſant, undifiinguiſhed either by wealth or talents ; 


one of thaſe plain, imple, induſtrious men, who rear a nu- 
 W nerous and healthy progeny, on the ſcanty: profits of a 
» WW 6nall farm, and thus eſſentially ſerve the community, with-- 
out enriching themſelves. Both his parents died while he 
was yet young; but from his mother he was lucky enough 
to receive ſome little inſtruction ; and, what is rather un- 
uſual, this boy, who was the younger of two ſons, was ac- 
tually taught to read and ſpeak at the ſame time. At the 
uſual age he was ſent to-a little day ichool, but could never 
be prevailed upon to take more than one leſſon. On his 


in conſequence of this event, and from him he received the 
firſt rudiments of arithmetic. Such a conduct made a deep- 
impreſſion on a heart naturally grateful, and was afterwards: 
amply repaid in acts of beneficenee, to the fon and daughter 
of that relative, when he himſelf had been ſnatched away 
by death from the poſſibility of participating in bis bounty. 
At an early age George, who ſeemed to have been doom- 
J. Ned like the reſt of his fainily to the plough and the flail, at- 
ended to all the little details of the farm; and, on the ap- 
ee ¶ proach of maturer years, aſſiſted in its more laborious ope- 
ur rations. While in this obſcure ſituation, and occupied by 
; I che daily round of toil and exertion, his mind ſeems to have 
ta- bern to the full as active as his body. Like Ferguſon, ina 
ay nearly ſimilar ſituation, he conceived an irreſiitible attach 
ent to mathematics; and bereaved himſelf of ſome of the 
H 3. | hours 


4 


elder brother the taſk of inſtruction ſeems to have devolved, 
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hours nſyally devoted to ſleep, in order to ne his fa 
vourite ſcience. 

Not content with the applauſe of a village eirelk, he foon 
afpired to celebrity, and panted to behold his name and la- 
bours in print. This harmleſs and perhaps laudable ambi- 
tion was luckily gratified; for happening by accident, in 
1777, to ſee the Lebdon Magazine, which contained ſome 
mathematical problems and arithmetical qrieſtions, he was 
fortunate enough to tranſmit a ſatisfactory ſolution to each; 
and his letter, ſigned „George Anderton,“ and dated from 
«© Weſton, Bucks.“ was accordingly inſerted.“ 

Mr. Bonnycaſtle, the author of ſeveral valuable treatiſes 
on mathematics and aſtronomy, and now one of the inſtruc- 
tors in the royal military academy at Woolwich, happen- 
ing to take up the periodical work juſt mentioned, while in 
London, was aſtoniſhed at this attempt on the part of a 
young man from the ſame county with himſelf, knowing 
that his education muſt have been very limited, and his 
means of information extremely confined. - 

On that gentleman's return to his father's in Buckine: 
hamſhire, he accordingly repaired to Weſton, about ſeven 
miles diſtant, inquired for the youth, and found him threſh- 
ing in a barn, the walls of which were covered with tr: 
An and parallelograms. Daring this firſt interview, the 
baſhfulneſs of the tyro, in the preſence of a maſter, was in- 
vincible; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that a ſingle 
word could be extracted from him. A ſecond conferent 
at Weedon, the. reſiqence of Mr. B's family, proved mot 
fortunate; and the loan of Simpſon's Fluxions, and 
two or three other books, won upon his heart, and inſpired 
him with a regard that ſoon became mutual, and- endured 

through life. £24 x 

In the mean time the acquirements of this provincial pro- 
digy had buzzed about the neighbourhood; and it was at 
length reported to a reipectable clergyman, that the village 

of Weſton contained a young peaſant who, with few book 
and ſcarcely any maſter, had attained ſuch a proficiency ii 
mathematical learning, as to become the correſpondent of! 
penodical work publiſhed in London. The vicar of Whit 
church was not very W "_ he Pofſefled a benevole 
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heart. Actuated by the nobleſt and moſt difintereſted ſerth 
timents, he ſaw and converſed with the boy. After this lie 
conſulted the gentleman already alluded to reſpecting his 
talents, and on receiving a favourable; report, conceived the 
generous refolution of cultivating: them by means of a re- 
gular education. His care, which: was truly: paternal,” ex- 
tended even to his health; and, left he ſhould be cut off 
from that ſociety to which he hoped he might one day 
prove an ornament, by the ravages of a malignant diſeaſe, 
he took him home, and cauſed * to be inoculated forthe 
{mall-pox. 

After ſome prefatory inſtruction at the grammar ſchoot 
belonging to New College, Oxford, he was matriculated in 


the oniverſitys and entered of Wadham College. In that 


celebrated ſeminary, inſtead of confining himſelf wholly, as 
was expected, to his former pure he applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of claſſical learning; but, although he attained 


conſiderable proficiency, yavhe: made no conſpicuous figure. 
The reaſon of this is pretty obvious : the languages were 
unconnected with his ruling. paſſion. It was the ſione» 
cutter of Mezieres cultivating a taſte for nautical knows» 
ledge. 

Let it notibe ſuppoſed, however, that this is intended to 
convey the ſlighteſt reflection on his generous: patron! :. on 
the contrary, it is well known to all his friends that the 
education he received, upon this occaſion, fitted ham for the 
active ſcenes of life, and qualified him ſor the department 
to which he was afterwards appointed. 

While at Oxford he became acquainted with Dr. White 
and Mr. Henderſon, both of whom reſembled» him not a 
little in the early part of their hiſtory: the firſt having been 
indebted for his education to the beneficence of a country 
gentleman; the ſecond to the fatherly care of a een 
of ſome celebrity. 

Mr. Anderſon's expences were ſupported b in 0 4 
the firſt year, by the preſent Farl of Cheſterfield, and the 
late Sir John Daſhwood:; the greater ſhare;. however, was 
fupplied'out of an income, at that period far from being 
large, by his early friend the Rev. Mr. King; and, in a. 
ſhort. time after, the whole * devobred entirely 3 m. 
ue. ut 


80 The Life of George Anderſon. 
Rut what was infinitely. more than this, he devoted his 
time to the youth of his adoption, and actually ſuperintend- 
ed both his morals and his education. To the honour of 
mankind, there are many inſtances of ſimilar liberality in re- 
ſpe& to pecuniary aſſiſtance; there is ſcarcely one, however, 
in which perſonal attention has been ſuperadded : this, 
therefore, forms an example equally rare and honourable. 
As the church ſeemed to preſent an aſylum to a youth of 
merit, George Anderſon took the degree of A. M. and was 
admitted to deacon's orders. Here, however, his eccleſiaſ- 
- tical career ended; for his proſpe& of obt-ining a living 
was but ſmall, and a country curacy had but few charms 
for him; he therefore never qualified himſelf as a prieſt, 

In January 1785 he repaired to the metropolis, that great 
mart of preferment, in conſequence of an invitation from 
Serope Bernard, Eſq. M. P. brother-in-law to Mr. King. 
This gentleman, who was well acquainted with his hiſtory, 
and had ſeen him frequently at Oxford, became deeply in- 


tereſted in his future welfare in life, and now undertook the 


eare of introducing him to notice in London.. He was ac- 
cordingly provided with lodgings in Villiers-ſtreet, in the 


Strand, until ſome permanent proviſion could be procured 


for him. 8 | 

After between two and three months delay, the object in 
view was effected; for Mr. Bernard, who had always evin- 
ced an unremitting zeal for his advancement, introduced 
him to Eis friend Mr. now Lord Grenville, and he recom- 
mended him to Mr. Dundas, then, as now, at the head of 
the board of control, in which he obtained an appointment 
an the ſpring of 1785. His income at firſt was ſmall ; but 
he no ſooner diſcovered his ability to analyze the moſt in- 
tricate arithmetical ſtatements, and apply his mathema ical 
knowledge to the finances of Britiſh India, than his talary 
was increaſed to a very liberal allowance, and himſelf pro- 
moted to the reſpectable ſituation of accountant-general. 


Deeming this a favcurable opportunity ro ſettle in life, 
he married a very worthy and amiable young woman in 
1790 {who full ſurvives him), and ſoon after removed to a 


reſpectable houſe in Abington-ſireet, Weſtminſter. 
| Mr. Anderſon was of courſe utterly, ignorant of India af: 
262 | fairs 
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fairs on his entering the office at Whitehall; but he. ſoon. 
obtained a minute acquaintance with every thing relative to, 
the biſtory, revenue, and reſources of the Eaglikdomibions, 


in Aſia. 


To his eagerneſs to fulfil his public duty, reſpeQing the 
arrangement of the budget for 1796, his death may in a 
great meaſure. be attributed; for, on finding himſelf indiſ- 
poſed, he had recourſe to medicine, and even increaſed the 
doſe preſcribed by his phyſician, to diſpel what at firtht 
appeared a flight illneſs, that he might finiſh his caloula- 
tions in due time. The diſeaſe, however, inereaſed in an 
alarming degree, and ſpeedily proved mortal: ſuch indeed 
was its violence, that Dr. Pearſon, of whoſe ſkill he enter- 
tained a high opinion, and who readily aftorded his friend! y 
aid on this occaſion, obſerved. that he never knew but two 
fimilar inſtances in the courſe of his whole practice. 

On the evening of Tueſday, April 26, 1796, he was firſt 
attacked while in the houſe. of a worthy and reſpectable 
friend, with whom he had been accuſtomed. to dine once a- 
week during many years. Finding himſelf better next day, 
he repaired! to Whitehall as uſual, but, on his return, was 
obliged to retire to bed, and was carried off on the Saturday 
morning following at one o'clock. A few days after his) 
body was attended by ſeveral reſpectable friends to Pancras: 
church- yard, where he was interred. 

Thus died, in the thirty-fixth year of his age, George! 


Anderſon, who, by the munificence of an early, patron, and: 


the dawning of his own genius, without the aid either ob * 
; "8 

wealth:or family connexions, roſe to a reſpectable and con- 9 

lidential employment. And it is but juſtice here to ſtate, 1 


that the preſident of the India Board, on hearing of this ſudden 
event, inſtantly determined to alleviate the melancholy ſitu- 
ation af the aiflicted widow, and, in a letter filled with eu- 
logiums on her huſband, deſcribed his death asia public 
loſs. But his attention did not ſtop here, for he ſoon after 
procured a penſion for Mrs. Anderſon, and preſented her 
with a ſum of money to ſupply her expences in the mean 


time. 


Having none of his own, Mr. Anderſon adopted two 
K . children 
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children of that brother to whom he. was ſo much attach. 
ed; the one a boy, whom he ſent to India, and who 1s now 
a cadkt on the Bombay eſtabliſhment; the other a girl, on 
whom he was beſtowing a ſuitable education at the time of 
his death. 

Throughout all the relations of life his conduct was ex- 
emplary. He was a good huſband, a good brother, a good 
uncle, a good maſter, and a good friewd; and by none was 
his death more ſincerely Eented thin by thoſe who had 
foſtered his riſing powers. No man ever poſſeſſed lets va- 
nity, and, although often conſulted by adminiſtration, he 
was never heard to boaſt of any intimacy or connexion with 
any of the members of the cabinet. 

| He never aſpired to ſuperiority, for his manners were 
ſimple and unſophiſticated, and he was unambitious of 
ſhining at the expence of others. 

Mr. Anderſon publiſhed but two works; the firſt, Are- 
narius, a treatiſe on numbering the ſand, being a tranfla- 
tion from the Greek of Archimedes, appeared in 1784, pre- 
viouſly to his arrival in town. The ſecond is entitled, 
« A General View of the Variations which have taken 
place in the Affairs of the Eaſt Indir-Company ſince the 
concluſion of the War in India in 1784.'* The former has 
never been ſeen by the writer of this article, but he has often 
admired the perſpicuity and preciſion of the latter. It poſ- 
ſefſes the rare merit of being utterly devoid of party ſpirit, 
malevolence, and recrimination; and accordingly made 2 
deeper impreſſion on the public mind than if it had been 
written with the bitterneſs of a zealot, and disfigured by 
the revilings of a partiſan. 

A few of his friends, who loved him 1 alive, and re- 
ſpect his memory now he is no more, have given orders to 
erect a ſimple marble tablet, with an epitaph at once ex- 


preſſive of his worth and their eſteem. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


a DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUS- 


TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF TCHOKA, OR SEGALIEN 
ISLAND. | ; 


HE ifland Tchoka is ſeparated from the eaſtern 

coaſt of Tartary by a channel about fix fathoms 
deep, which forms a communication between the ſeas of 
Japan and Okhotſk; it comprehends, in its longeſt dia- 
meter, the whole ſpace between the forty-ſixth and fifty- 
fourth parallel of north latitude. It is well wooded, and 
mountainous towards the center, but flat and level alon 
the coaſt, the ſoil of which appears admirably adapted to 
the purpoſes of agriculture. Vegetation is extremely vi- 
gorous here; foreſts of pine, willow, oak, and hirch, cover 
nearly the whole ſurface of the iſland. The ſea abounds 
with fiſh, as well as the rivers and brooks, which ſwarm 
with ſalmon and trout of an excellent quality. 

The inhabitants of this iſland are very intelligent and 
honeſt, without diſtruſt, and are willing to communicate 
with ſtrangers. They are of moderate ſize, and ſtrongly 
built : their common height is five feet, and the talleſt 
among them do not exceed five feet four inches; but men 
of this ſize are very uncommon among them. They have 
large heads, and broader faces than Europeans : their coun- 
tenance is animated and agreeable, though it is deſtitute of 
that regularity and grace which we eſteem ſo eſſential to 
beauty. The upper lip, in a few of the inhabitants, is 
tattooed, and tinged of a blue colour ; in their ears, which 
are ſmall, they wear glaſs ornaments and ſilver rings. 

The women are not ſo large as the men, and are of a 
more delicate figure; they wear the hair long and flowing; 
their dreſs differs but little from that of the men, which 
conſiſts of a kind of ſurtout that wraps before, where it is 
faſtened by little buttons, ſtrings, and a girdle placed above 
the haunches. This ſurtout is made of ſkin, or quilted 
nankeen, a kind of ſtuff that they make of willow bark: 
it generally reackes to the calf of the leg, ſometimes even 
lower, which, for the moſt part, renders the uſe of drawers 
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unneceſlary : ſome of them wear ſeal-ſkin boots, but the 
creater number of them go bare-footed and bare-headed : ; 
few, indeed, have a bandage of bear-ſkin round the head, 
Which is rather as an ornament than a defence againſt the 
weather. On their right thumb they wear a laxge ring of 
ivory, horn, or lead. They all wear a girdle, to which. the 
hang their knife, as a defence againſt the hears ; and'ſeveri 
*Fittle pockets, in which are kept their flint and ſteel, their 
pipe, and their box of tobacco for f. moking, Which is a genen 
Practice among them. They ſuffer their nails to grow to: 
confi derable length; and they ſalute each other 'by Knet- 
ing and proſtrating themſelves on the ground. 

Their huts, which are ſufficient to elend them againſt 
rain and other inclemencies of the air, are ſmall, Ad con- 
ſtructed of frame- work, ſtrongly put together, the ſides 
being filled up with the bark of trees, and the tops are 
thatched with dry graſs, in the ſame manner as our cot- 
tages. Within theſe houſes is a ſquare of earth raiſel 
about fix. inches above .the ground, and ſupported on. the 
f des by a ſtrong blanking, on this they make the fire: 


along, the fides of the apartment are benches twelve or fl. 


teen inches high, which they cover with mats, on whic 


: they ſleep. 


The utenſils that they employ i in cooking their food conſf 


of an iron pot, ſhells, veſſels made of wood a fand birch, bark dt 
various fhapes and workmanſhip; and they take up thei 


food with little ſticks ; they have two meals a day, one 21 


noon, and the other in the evening. 


Some of the habitations in the more ſouthern part of the 


iſland are much better built and furniſhed, having for the 


moſt part planked floors; and veſſels of Japau porcelain 
on which the owners ſet a great value, probably on ac- 
count of the trouble and expence at Which they are pro- 
cured. They cultivate no kind of vegetable in the iſland, 
but live entirely upon dried and ſmoked fiſh, together with 
the little game they take by hunting, and the ſontancou 


produce of the country, which they turn to their own ad- 


vantage with the greateſt ſkill. 


| Each family has its own canoe, and implements for fiſt 
ing and hunting. Their arms are bows, javelins, and-4 
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kind of ſpontoon, which they vſe principally in bear hunt- 
ing. By the fide of their houſes are the magazines, in 
which they lay up the proviſion, collected and prepared 
during the ſummer, for their winter ſubſiſtence. 
of rich fiſh, wild garlic, celery, angelica, a bulbous root 
called ape, better known by the name of the yellow lily of 
Kamtſchatka, and fiſh oil, which is preſerved in the ſto- 
machs of bears and other large. animals. Theſe, magazines 
are made of planks cloſely joined together, and raiſed above 
the ground on ſtakes about four feet high. 

Dogs are the only domeſtic animals belonging to the na- 
tives of Tchoka ; they are not very large, have ſhaggy 
hair, pricked ears, and a ſharp long muzzle, their cry 1s 
loud but not ſavage. 

The inhabitants of this ifland, who are of a mild and 
unſuſpecting diſpoſition, have ſome intercourſe with the 
Chineſe, by means of the Manſhur Tartars, with the Ruſ- 
ſians to the north of their iſland, and with the Japaneſe to 
the ſouth ; but the articles of trade are of no great conſe- 
quence, conſiſting only of a few furs, and the oil of the 
whale, which is caught on the ſouthern coaſt of Tchoka. 
In extracting this oil they uſe no art, but drag the whale 
on a ſloping "round, where it putrefies, and dig a trench at 
the foot of the ſlope, which receives the oil that is ſponta- 
neouſly ſeparated from it. 

Of the inhabitants of Baie de Langle, which is ſituated 
on the ſouth-weſt part of 'Tchoka, M. La Perouſe ſpeaks 
with great reſpect and admiration. * We have not,”” ſays 
he, “ fince our departure from France met with any people 
who have more excited our curioſity and admiration. We 
knew that the moſt numerous nations, and perhaps thoſe 
who were the carlieſt civilized, inhabit countries which 
border on theſe iſlands; it does not appear that they have 
ever conquered them, becauſe there were no temptations 
tor them to attempt it: but it was very contrary to our 
ideas to find among a people of hunters and fiſhermen, 
who do not cultivate any of the products of the earth, and 
who have no flocks, manners in general more grave and 
gentle, and an intelle&t, perhaps, more extenſive than 
among any nation of Europe. The knowledge of the beſt 
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informed claſs of Europeans certainly renders them, in all 
reſpects, very ſepertor to the iſlanders with whom we com- 
municated at Bale de Langle; but among the people of 
theſe flands knowledge is much more extenſively ſpread 
than it is among the lower claſſes of people in Europe: all 
the individuals there feem to have received the ſame educa- 
tion. Their attention was attracted by, our arts and our 
manufactures: they turned the ſtuffs over and over again, 
they talked of them among themſelves, and endeavoured to 
diſcover by what means they had been fabricated. They 
are well acquainted with the weaver's ſhuttle; the loom, 
which is uſed among them, though ſmall enough to be 
eafily portable, is a very complete inſtrument, with which 
they manufacture linens exactly fimilar to ours, but the 


_ thread of it is made of the bark of the willow tree. They 


alſo prepare, by means of ſpindles, a different kind of thread 
of the hair of animals, or of the bark of willow and the 
great nettle, from which they fabricate good ſtuffs. 

From the fhort ſtay which M. La Perouſe made in the 
iſland, he was not able to diſcover whether there was any 
ſettled form of government exiſting, but the greateſt reſpect 
is paid to the old men; and, he obſerves, that their manners 
are ſo mild, that if they were ſhepherds, and had numerous 


flocks, he could not form a different idea of the manners 


and cirſtoms of the patriarchs of old. 

Theſe iflanders are very poor, three or four only having 
pendent ear-rings of filver, ornamented with blue glaſs 
beads. Their other little ornaments were of copper. Their 
pipes, and their ſteels to ſtrike fire with, were of Japaneſe 
or Chineſe manfacture; the former were of queen's metal 
{kilfally wrought. I bey ſet a value only on things which 
were uſeful : iron and ſtuffs prevailed over every thing; 
they underſtand metals as well as Europeans, and prefer 
filver to copper, copper to iron, &c. They are not back- 


ward in aſking of ſtrangers for thoſe things which they 
eſteem as ufeful, but ere exceedingly ſcrupulous in never 
taking any article, however much they may value it, unleſs 
it is actually given them. Their attention, in this reſpect, 
extends ſo far as not to permit them to take from the ſhore 
a fingle ſumon caught by Europeans, although thouſands 
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were Tcattered on the ſhore, the reſult of a ſucceſsful 
fiſhery. | 

Theſe peop'e are well verſed in the geography of their 
own country, and of She coaſt of Tartary, which lies op- 
poſite their iſland. M. La Perouſe obſerves, that upon in- 
timating to them a deſire that they ſnould deſcribe their 
country, and that of the Manſhur's, one of the old men 
then roſe up, and, with the end of his ſtaff, ſcetched on the 
faad the coaſt of 'Fartary to the welt, running nearly north 
and ſouth. To the eaſt oppeſite, and in the ſame direction, 
he repreſented their own ifland, and, placing his hand on 
his breaſt, he gave us to underſtand, that he had juſt then 
ſkerched his own country: he had left a ſtrait between h & 
illand and Tartary, and, turning himſelf towards our ſhips, 
which were viſible from the ſhore, he marked by a ſingle 
touch, that they might paſs into it. To the fouth of 
this iſland he repreſented another, and left a ſtrait, at the 
ſame time, ſignifying that there was ſtill a courſe for our- 
ſhips. 


+ Another of theſe iſlanders, not more than thirty years 


| of age, obſerving that the figures ſketched on the ſand were 


eftaced, took tome paper and one of our pencils, on which 
he ſketched his own ifland, which he named 'Tchoka, and, 
by a ſtroke of the pencil, deſignated the little river upon 
the banks of which we were then ſtanding, which he placed 
at two-thirds of the length of the iſland from north to 
fouth. He afterwards made a draught of the Manſhur land, 
and added to it the river Segalien; he placed the mouth of 
this river a little to the ſouthward of the north point of this 
iſland, and by touches of his pencil to the number of ſeven; 
he marked how many days were neceſſary for a canoe to go 
from the place where we were to the mouth of the Segalien 
river. In the ſame way he ſhewecl how many days it re- 
quired for a canoe to fail up this never, as far as the places 
where they carried on their traffic.“ 

At the ſouthern extremity of this ifland is the Baie He 
Crillon ; it was here for the firſt time that M. La Perouſe re- 
ceived the viſit of iſlanders on board, for they had hitherto 
teſtified no curioſity, nor the ſmalleſt defire to ſee his fri- 
gates. At firſt theſe betrayed ſigns of diſtruſt; but their 
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fears ſoon ſubſided, and their confidence became extreme, 


He loaded them with preſents of nankeen, filks, iron tools, 
| beads, tobacco, brandy, and whatever elſe ſeemed agreeable 


to them; but he ſoon diſcovered that his tobacco and brandy 
were the commodities moſt agreeable to them: of theſe, 
however, be was obliged to be ſparing, the former being 
neceſſary for the ſhips companies, and he was ſearſul of the 
conlequences of the latter. | 

The figures of theſe iſlanders are different from thoſe of 
the more northern inhabitants of the country ; they are 
ſtrongly built, well ſized, vigorous men, with features of a 
very regular proportion. Their beards reach to the breaſt, 
and their arms, neck, and back are covered with hair, 


Their ſtature is not much lower than that of the French, 


The various parts of their bodies are well proportioned; 
their different muſcles ſtrongly expreſſed, which make them 
appear, in general, very fine men. 

Their manners are grave, and they TROP their thanks 
bs noble geſtures, but their folicitations for obtaining pre- 
ſents they repeat even to importunity ; while their gratitudt 
never extends ſo far as to offer a return for the gifts be- 
ſtowed upon them, not even of their ſalmon, with which 
their canoes are often filled. 

All the dreſſes of theſe people are woven with their own 
hands: their houſes diſplay an elegance and neatneſs far 
ſurpaſſing thoſe of the continent oppoſite them: their furni- 
ture is of excellent workmanſhip, and almoſt all of Japaneſe 
manufacture. 

It is a difficult queſtion to determine, whether theſe 
iſlanders may not be a race of men abſolutely different from 
that which are obſerved on the continent, although they 


are only ſeparated from it by a channel of three or four 


leagues wide, which is, in a great meaſure, obſtructed by 
banks of ſand and weed; they have, however, the ſame 
manner of living; hunting and fiſhing, in particular, furniſh 


nearly their whole ſubſiſtence. They ſuffer the moſt fertile 
land to be overgrown with weeds, and they both have pro- 
bably deſpiſed the raiſing of flocks and herds, which the) 
might have brought from the head of the Segalien river of 
But even the ſaine diet has formed very different 
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conſtitutions. Perhaps the origin of the Tartars on the 
borders of the ſea, as far as the vicinity of the northern 
coaſt of Segalien, is common to them, as well as the Kamt- 
{chadales, Coriacs, and thoſe ſpecies of men who, like the 
Laplanders, are to the human fpecies what their birch and 
ſtunted fir trees are to the trees of the more ſouthern foreſts. 
The inhabitants of Tehoka or Segalien ifland, on the con- 
trary, are very ſuperior m bodily ſtrength to the Japaneſe, 
Chineſe, and Manſhur Tartars; their features are more re- 
gular, and more nearly reſembling the form- of Kuropeans.. 


ERRATUM. 
Vol. II. p. 19. line 22. for north read ſouth. 
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A COURSE. OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 


s Including 
$ A COMPLETE METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 
6 (Continued: from page 328. vol. I.) 
% HE Cruſades, or holy. wars, undertaken by the Chriſ- 
cb tian powers to drive the Turks from Jeruſalem and 


the adjacent countries, called the Holy Land, were projected 
by Peter, an hermit, patronized by Pope Urban II., in the 
year 1094. The ſoldiers engaged in this war were called 
Cruſaders, from a red croſs which each wore upon the right 
ſhoulder, with the motto, Volonte de Dieu, God's will.“ 
The Chriſtians began the fiege of Jeruſalem on the 9th of 
June, and gained poſſeſſion of the place the loth-of July, 
1099. On the 22d of the ſame month the chiets of all the 
armies aſſembled to chooſe a king. GoprREY, of Bulloigne, 
was unanimoutly elected the firſt monarch of the new king- 
dom of Jeruſalem. Hiſtorians aſſert, that his piety would. 
not permit him to wear a diadem of gold in the city where: 
his Saviour had been crowned with thores: 1 died. 
in the year 1100. 

The Albigenſes were a ſet of Chriſtians i in 60 ſouth of 
France, who, from neglecting the rights of the church, and 
oppoſing the regular clergy, were denominated' heretics, and 
againſt whom a cruſade was undertaken, unden the 2 
1 3 f 0 
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of Simon de Montfort, who was killed at the fiege of Tou- 
louſe, whither the Albigenſes had fled for protection. The 
Count of Toulouſe was ſtripped of his dominions, 2nd theſe 
people, though the moſt innocent and inoffenſive of mankind, 
were exterminated with all the circumſtances of extreme vio. 
lence and barbarity. Hence originated the tribunal of the 
Inquiſition, a court celebrated for infamy and cruelty, which 
was invented by Dominic, the founder of an order of men 
called the Dominican friars; as Francis was of that of the 
Franciſcan. The former were called preaching, and the 
latter mendicant or begging friars. 

In the difputes between King John and his barons, a con- 
ference was agreed upon, which took place at Runnymede, 
between Staines and Windſor, when the barons obtained 
from the king the famous deed called Magna Charta. This 
important deed conſiſted of thirty-eight articles, in which the 
judicial authority was regulated. The perfon and property 
of the Individual were ſecured. The ſafety of the merchant 
and foreigner was provided for. By this charter the higher 
claſs of citizens gave up a number of oppreſſive privileges 
which they had been accuſtomed to confider as their un- 

. doubted rights. The implements of tillage were ſecured to 
the bondman, and, for the firſt time, perhaps, in the annals of 
the world, a civil war terminated by making ſtipulations in 
favour of thoſe unfortunate men, to whom avarice and luſt of 
dominion, continued, over the greateſt part of the earth, to 
deny the common rights of mankind. Under Hrenwxr III. 

great diſturbances arofe, which were alſo terminated by ſo- 
lemn confirmations given to the GREAT CHARTER. 

War TyrERx, whoſe proper name was Walter, and a tyler 
by trade, lived at Deptford. In the time of Richard II. a 
poll: tax was levied of three groats per head upon every per- 
fon, of whatever ſtate or condition, above fifteen years of age. 
The collector of this tax infiſted upon Tyler's paying for a 

daughter who was under age, which being refuſed, the tax- 
gatherer proceeded to treat the girl with brutal rudeneß, 

| waich'fo enraged the father that he knocked out the ruffian's 
| brains with his hammer. This circumſtance excited all the 
diſcontented, *and T yler was' joined in a few days by fifty 
thouſand men, who ſelected him as their chief. With this 
3 ' force 
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force he marched to London, to demand an abolition of the 


tax, and a redreſs of other grievances. A conference was 
held in Smithfield, during which the Lord Mayor of London 
coming behind Tyler killed him by a violent blow on the 
head. o 

In the reign of Henry VI., during which the contentions 
raged between the families of York and Lancaſter, a man in 
the lower ranks of life, named Jack Cape, but be aſſumed 
the more popular name of John Mortimer, excited the people 
of Kent, to the number of twenty thouſand, againſt the go- 


vernment. In an action near Seven-Oaks he defeated the 


king's forces, and flew their general, Sir Humphrey Stafford. 
He then advanced towards London, where his forces were 
defeated and diſperſed, n Cade himſelf killed by a gentle- 


man of Suſſex. 


That property of the MAGNET, which.i is called its directive 
power, that is, of its always pointing in one direction, either 
duly or nearly north and ſouth, was diſcovered by Flavio. 


By it mariners are enabled to conduct their veſſels through 


vaſt oceans in any given direction; by it miners are guided 
in their works below the ſurface of the earth, and travellers 
conducted through deſerts otherwiſe impaſſable. 

The invention of 6UunNyownÞER is generally aſcribed to 


Michael Schwarts, though many people ſuppoſe it was 
known to our countryman, Roger Bacon, a century before 


this. Other writers carry it {till farther back. 

The art of p&INTING was invented by Peter Scheffer, a 
workman under Fauſt and Guttenburg, of the city of Mentz. 
It was brought into England by Will. Caxton,,a mercer, gf 
London, in 1471, and he had a preſs at Weſtminſter for 
twenty-three years. 

CoLumsus having ſtudied mathematics with great ſucceſs, 
and particularly coſmography, formed to himſelf the idea 
that there muſt be another continent beyond the weſtern 
ocean, which he firſt communicated to the king of Portugal, 
from whom he received no encouragement; and afterwards 


to Ferdinand; king of Spain, for whom he took poſſeſſion of 
Cuba and Hiſpaniola, and returned to Europe, where he 
was received with every demonſtration of joy and reſpect. 
In a ſecond voyage he * Jamaica; and in a third 


Pæria, 


4 
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Pæria, or New Andaluſia, a province of Terra Firma in 
South America, which was the firſt place he had ſeen on the 
new continent. ; 

MaxTin LUTHER. See an intereſting life of Luther in 
the firſt vol. of the Preceptor, p 305. 

ProTESTANTS took their name from the proteſt made 
againſt the errors of the Romiſh church, by the early re- 
formers, at the diet held at Spires. 

SMALCALD, a city of Franconia, is famous for the conven- 
tion of the Proteſtant princes, who, having aſſembled there, 
called to their aſſiſtance Luther, Melancthon, and others, in 
order to contrive means effectually to oppoſe the emperor, 
who, under the pretence of religion, was attacking the liber- 
ties of Germany. | 

The Council of TrENT was the twentieth and laſt general 
council held by order of the Pope, the deſign of it was to con- 
demn the doctrines of Luther, Zuinglius, and other re- 
formers, | 

The maſſacre of ſeventy thouſand: French proteſtants, 
throughout the kingdom of France, attended with circum- 
ſtances of the moſt horrid treachery and cruelty, began at 
Parrs at midnight, Aug. 24, 1572, by ſecret orders from 
Charles IX., king of France, at the inſtigation of the queen 
dowager, Catherine de Medicis, his mother. In hiſtory it is 
generally ſtyled the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. | 

Holland was formerly under the Spanifh government, but 

the tyranny of the kings of Spain becoming inſupportable, 
the inhabitants, under the conduct of the Prince of Orange, 
and by the aſbſtance of Queen Elizabeth, revolted, and formed. 
a republic, called the UN ED Provinces. 
The SrAxisH Invaſion, commonly known by the name 
of the Invincible Armada, was projected by Philip, king of 
Spain, and intended for the deſtruction of the liberties of 
England; but was diſperſed and deſtroyed. by a violent 
ſtorm. ä | 

The Guneowper Treacon was a plot deviſed for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying the whole parliament of England: to 
accompliſh which the conſpirators hired the vault. or cellar 
under the Houſe of Lords, to which they conveyed thirty- 

fix barrels of gunpowder, and having covered them with fag- 


gots 
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gots and billets, any perſons were admitted as if it contained 
nothing dangerous. A hint only of this important and 
dreadful ſecret being given to Lord Monteagle, the plot was 
diſcovered, the miſchief prevented, and the conſpirators pu- 
niſhed. *: 

MAssANIELLOo, or Thomas Anello, a fiſherman at Naples, 
cauſed a revolt in that city on account of the taxes, and was 
joined by fifty thouſand perſons. He ruled with great autho- 
rity for about ten days, during which he kept the viceroy, ſe- 


nate, and nobles in the utmoſt terror. He was at length 
killed, and his body thrown into a ditch. 


CroMWELL. See Preceptor, vol. I. p. 323. 

JaMAICA is an ifland in the Weſt Indies, about one e hun- 
dred and ſixty miles long and fiſty broad. Its vallies are em- 
belliſhed with plantations curiouſly laid out, and always ver- 
dant. The whole iſland is divided into three counties, vis. 
Middleſex, Surrey, and Cornwall, and theſe into twenty pa- 
riſhes or diſtricts, each of which ſends two members to the aſ- 
ſembly, and allows a complete maintainance to a miniſter. 
It was taken from the Spaniards in 16535, and has remained 
fince in the hands of the Engliſh. 

GIBRALTAR, in Spain, was formerly thought to 1 im- 
pregnable, but was taken by Sir George Rooke and has be- 
longed to this country ever ſince 1704. It has been ſeveral 
times attacked by the Spaniards, Their laſt effort was in 
1782, by means of floating batteries, mounted with two hun- 
dred and twelve braſs cannons and mortars ; theſe were de- 
ſtroyed by red-hot balls, prepared under the direction of Jer 
neral Elliot. 7 

— — ͥ 
THE ANTIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
OF NATIONS. | 


CHINA. 


HINA is bounded by, Tartary.and a ſtone wall on the 
north; by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it from 
America, on the eaſt ; by the Chineſe ſea and the kingdom of 
Tonquin ſouth ; and on the weſt by Thibet, between which 
and China vaſt deſerts and mountains intervene.. 
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tions of events prior to the reign of the emperor Tau, who 


De Anitent and Modern Hiftory of Nations. 
This great empire, containing more than one million of 
ſquare miles, is divided into fifteen provinces, excluſive of that 
part which. is fituated without the great wall, each of which 
might, for extent, fertility, populouſneſs, and opulence, pals 
for ſeparate and diſtin kingdoms. | 

The Chineſe, as a nation, pretend to an antiquity beyond 
the limits of all credibility ; they carry their hiſtory back 
many millions of years before the period aſſigned by the 
Scriptures to the creation of the world. According to the 
Chineſe hiſtories the firſt monarch of the whole univerſe, 
that is, of China, was called Pun ku, which is a word de- 
noting the higheft antiquity. Puon- ku was ſucceeded by 7rene- 
Beang, which ſignifies the emperor of heaven; to this monarch 
they aſcribe the invention of letters. He was ſucceeded by 


Ti-hoang, the emperor of the earth, who is ſaid to have been 


ſkilled in aſtronomy; to have divided the day and night; 
appointing thirty days to make the period of one moon; 
and he fixed the winſter ſolſtice to the eleventh moon. Ti- 
hoang was ſucceeded by Gine-hoang, ſovereign of men, Who 
ſhared the government with nine brothers. Theſe are ſaid 
to have taught their ſubjects to build houſes, cities, &c. 

The reigns of theſe four emperors make up but one of 
what the Chineſe called i, ages“ or * periods,” of which 
there were nine before Fo-hi, who is acknowledged, by. the 
moft ſenſible writers, to be the founder of their empire. 

The hiſtory of the ſecond #7 or age contradicts every thing 
ſaid in the firſt; it tells us that inſtead of living in houſes, 
the people dwelt in caves, or perched upon trees, like the 
fowls of heaven. -Of the next four ages we have the account 
of nothing remarkable. In the ſeventh and eighth ages the 
people began to clothe themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts, 
which they prepared for the purpoſe. In the ninth period 
the invention of letters is attributed to Tſang- bie, who is ſaid 
to have received them from a divine tortoiſe that carried 
them on his ſhell. During this period alſo muſic, money, 
carriages, commerce, &c. were invented. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of that part of the Chineſe hiſtory which is generally 
admitted to be fabulous, it having been aſcertained by the 
moſt accurate inveſtigation that all Chineſe hiſtorical rela- 
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was the ſeventh after Fo-i, are entirely fabulous, compoſed in 


modern times, and unſupported-by authentic records, 
Ihe tenth age commenced with Fohi, who was elected 


king on account of his ſuperior merit, and was ſtyled Tyent- 


/e, that is, the /on of heaven,  Fo-hi is thought to be the ſame 
with Noah. a 

The emperor Yau is, by fans hiſtorians, ana to have 
flouriſhed more than two thouſand two hundred years before 


Chriſt, though by others he is ſaid to have been contemporary 


with Joſhua, which was but between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred years before the Chriſtian era, becauſe jt is re- 
corded that in his reign the ſun: did not fet for ten days, 
which event is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that mentioned 
in the book of Joſhua, when the ſun and moon ſtood ſtill for 
a whole day. Hence it will appear, that though the Chineſe 
empire cannot, with any degree of certainty, be dated higher 
than a few. generations beyond the reign of Yau, yet it may 
boaſt of a very high degree of antiquity. 

The materials for Chineſe hiſtory are extremely ample: 
the grand annals of the empire are ſaid to be comprehended 


in not leſs than fax or ſeven hundred volumes, and conſiſt of 


pieces that have been compoſed. by a department of the go- 
vernment of China, eſtabliſhed and maintained expreſsly for 
the purpoſe of tranſmitting to poſterity the public events of 
the empire, as well as the biographica] memoirs of its ſove- 
reigns. With this department have been depoſited and ar- 
ranged, according to the order of time, all the facts which 
concern the monarchy. from the earlieſt. periods, and with 
great precautions, to guard againſt illuſion or partiality. 

Theſe precautions have been carried ſo far, that the hiſ- 
tory of the reign of each imperial family“ has only been 
publiſhed after its extinction, and was kept a profound ſecret 
caring the dynaſty, that neither fear nor flattery might adul- 
terate the truth, It is even aſſerted that many of the Chi- 
neſe hiſtorians expoſed themſelves to exile and death, rather 
than diſguiſe the defects and vices of the ſovereign. 


All the Chineſe emperors, abſtracting from thoſe who are ſaid to have 
reigned in the fabulous times, are comprehended in twenty-two dynaſtics 
or ſoveteignties, which continued till the year 1644, when they were ex- 
piled from the government by the Tartars. 
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The moſt intereſting particulars of the Chineſe hiſtory 
relate to the incurfions of the Tartars, who at laſt conquered 
the whole empire, and who ſtill continue to hold the ſore- 
reignty; though by transferring” the ſeat of empire to Pe. 
king, and by adopting the Chineſe language, manners, and 
cuſtoms, Tartary ſeems rather to be ere e with 
China, than the conqueror of it. — 

Theſe incurſions began very early, even in the time of 
Shun, the immediate ſucceſſor of Yau above mentioned, 
when the Tartars were repulſed and driven back into theit 


' own territories. From time to time, however, they conti- 


nued their invaſions, and the northern provinces of China 
were often ravaged by the Tartars in their neighbourhood, 
About the year before Chriſt 213, Chi-hoang-ti having 
ſubdued all the princes of the different provinces, became 
fole emperor of China, with the poſſeſſion of unlimited 
powers. He divided the whole empire into thirty-ſix pro- 
vinces; and finding the northern part of his dominions 
greatly harraſſed by the invaſions of the neighbouring bar- 
barians, he ſent a formidable army againſt them, which 
drove them far beyond the boundaries of China: and to 
prevent their return he built the famous ſtone-wall which 
ſeparates China from Tartary, This wall is fifteen hun- 
dred miles long, above twenty- feet high, and ſufficiently 
broad for fix horfemen to travel abreaſt without the flighteſi 
mconvenience.® After this, being elated with his own ex- 
ploits, he formed a deſign of making poſterity believe that 
he bimfelf had been the firſ Chineſe emperor that ever fat 
on the throne; tor this purpoſe he ordered all the hiſtorical 
books and records, which contained the fundamental laws 
and principles of the antient government to be burned, 
that they might not be employed by the learned to repe| 
his authority, and the changes which he propoſed to intro- 
duce into the monarchy, He! is even ſaid, on this occaſion, 


* Although this wall has ſtood two thouſand years, yet it is almoſt en- 
tire, having been built of bricks, and ſuch a kind of cement as ſeem to bid 
defiance to the ravages of time : the wall is ſtrengthened with towers 286 
other ſortifications, and was, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars, 
garrifoned with a million of ſoldiers, 
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to have cauſed four hundred of the hterati to be . to- / 
gether with their books. 


What effect the great wall had for U dense 
time in preventing the invaſions of the Partars, we are not 
informed; but in the tenth century of the Chriſtian æra 
the Kitan, a people of taſtern Tartary, who lived in the 
north and north-eaſt of China, made incurſions into the 
country, ſubdued a part of the empire, and eſtabliſhed a go- 
vernment of their own in 916. Thirty years after this, 
Iingtſong, the emperor of China, was attacked by his 
brother-in-law, SHeting-taug, and was by him deprived of 
his crown and life. This was accompliſhed by means of 


an army of fiſty thouſand men, furniſhed by the Kitan: 


Fi- ti, the ſon, and lawful ſucceſſor of Mingt- ſong, being 
unable to reſiſt the uſurper, fled to the city Ghey-rbew, 
where, ſhutting himſelf up with his family and treaſures, _ 
ſet fire to the palace, and was burnt to aſhes. 

On the death of Fi-ti, Sheking-tang aſſumed the title of 
emperor, under the name of Xau-/u. But the Kitan ge- 
neral refuſed to acknowledge him, except on the condition of 
his yielding up to the Partars fixtcen cities in the provinee 
of Pecheli, which is the moſt northern province of China, 
beſides a Nan baten of three hundred thouſand proces —_ 
hlk. 

This ſubmiſſion 8 wide to inflame the avarice of the 
Kitan, and in the year 959 they invaded the empire afreſh. 
Li. vang, the emperor, oppoſed them with a formidable 
army; but through the treachery ot his general, Lyeau-chi- 
yween, he was taken prifoner, and, to obtain his liberty, ac- 
cepted of a ſmall principality, reſigning his empire to the 
treacherous general, who changed his name to Kaxut-ju. The 
Tartars, in the mean time, ravaged the northern provinces 
without oppotition, and then marched into the ſouthern. 
But being oppoſed by ſome bodies of Chinefe troops, they 
retired with their booty into Tartary. 

Ihe ſucceflors of Kaut-ſu oppoſed the barbarians inef- 
fectually till the year 978, when they became ſo ſtrong, às 
to lay liege to a contiderable city, from which they were 
driven by the following'ſtratagem : Tay-ong, the emperor, 


detached againſt be in the night, three hundred ſoldiers, 
Vol. Il. K each 
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each carrying a light in his hand, with orders to approach 
the camp as neaily as poffible. The barbarians imagining, 
ly the number of lights, that the whole Chineſe army was 
at hand, immediately fled, and falling into the ambuſcades 
laid for them, were almoſt all cut to pieces. 

In the year 999, and again in 1035, the Kitan a 
the empire, and laid it ks heavy contributions; after 
which we hear little more of them till the year 1117, when 
their ravages became ſo intolerable, that M Hey-fſong, the 
emperor, in order to put a ſtop to them, called in the af 
ſiſtance of the Faſtern Tartars to deſtroy the kingdom of 
Kitan, which they effectually accompliſhed. This, how- 
ever, proved of no advantage to the Chineſe; for the Tartar 
general, elated with his conqueſt, gave the name of &. n to 
his new dominion, aſſumed the imperial title, and began to 
think of aggrandizing his empire. For this purpoſe he in- 
vaded and made himſelf maſter of the greater part of the 
provinces of Pecheli and Shanſi; when, after ſeveral con- 
ferences betwcen the lartar general and W hey-tlong, the 
latter was thrown into priſon, where he ended his days in 
1126, having nominated his eldeſt ſon, mute ſucceed 
bim. 

Kin-tfong began his reign with EY 458 to ct Ga ind 
niſters of ſtate, Who had betrayed his father into the hands 
of the Kin-Tartars. Ihe barbatians, in the mean time, 
purſued their conqueſts, croſſed the W hang-ho, or Yellcw 
River, and marching directly towards the 1nperial city, 
took and plundered it, at the ſame time ſeizing the emperor 
and his ccnlort, they carricd them away captives. The 
crown devolved on Xau-t/ong, the ninth fon of Whey :t{ong, 
who fixed his court at Nanking. He made ſeveral fruitlels 
efforts to recover ſome of his provinces from the Kin. U. 
ang, the Kin monarch, in the mean dime, endeavoured to 
gain the eſteem of his Chineſe ſubjects, by paying a great 

regard to their learning and learned men. He advanced to 
Nanking, from whence Kau tſong had retired, and toek it; 
but receiving advice that J- /½, general of the Seng, or 
Southern Chineſe, was approaching to the relief of the city, 
he ſet fire to the palace, and retired northward. However, 
Lo- ſi arrived time enough to fall upon their rear-guatd, 
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.of three hundred thouſand Kin. 


Shantong; and in 1215 Fe-rg-biz-tvar, their general, 
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which ſuffered ſo much, that, from tlits time, the Kin never 
dared to croſs the river Kyang. But in 1165 the king ap- 


-proached the mouth of that river. and commanded his 


troops, on the pain of death, to croſs it, which they refuſed, 


rebelled againſt their ſovereign, and killed bim 1 in the be- 
| ginning of the tumult, and then retired. | 


After this nothing remarkable occurs in the Chineſe hiſ- 


tory till the year 1210, when the chief of the weſtern Tar- 


tars, Mogul;, or Munpls quarrelled with 1 emperor of 
In 1212 "the Mogul genera's forced the great 
wall to the north of Shanſi, Made incurſions as far as Pe- 
king, the capital of the Kin empire, and defeated an army 
The war was continued, 
and ſeveral battles fought in the next year, in one of which 
the ground was ſtrewed with dead bodies for upwards of 
four leagues, ; 

The fame year Yong-th was ſlain, and Sn, a prince of 
the blood, ſucceeded him. Atter this the Moguls attacked 
and laid waſte the provinces of Shanti, Honan; Pechelt, and 
be- 
ſieged and took the city of Peking: ; he afterwards returned 
to purſue his conqueſts in the weft of Aſia, where he ſtaid 
ſeven years, during which his general, with the affiſtance of 
the Song emperor, made great progreſs | in China againſt the 
emperor of the Kin. | 

In 1226 O#tay, ſon to Jeng-hiz-khan, marched into Ho- 
nan, beſieged the capital of the Kin empire, took ſeveral ci- 
ties, cut to pieces an army of thirty thouſand men, but was, 
notwithſtanding, obliged to retire into Shanſi. About this 
time Jeng-hiz-khan died; but the war was carried on with 
various ſucceſs by his two ſons, Oktay and Toley, who 
took more than fixty important poſts in the province of 
Shanfi, Foley demanded of the Song a paſſage for his army 
through the country of Han-chong-fu, whith being re- 
fuſed, ki ſorced the patſages, and put to the ſword the in- 
babies of two cities, in the diſtrict of Hang-chone-fu. 
And having cut down rocks to fill up deep abyſſes, and 
made roads through places almoſt inacceſſible, he beſieged 
the city itfelt, the miſerable inhabitants of which fled to the 
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mountains on- his apprpach, where more than a hundred 
thouſand of them periſhed. | 
In January 1232, Oktay, paſting the Whang-ho, en- 


camped in the diſtrict of Kay-fong-fu, the capital of the 


Kin empire, and ſent bis general, Suputay, to befiege the 
city. At that time the place was thirty miles in circum- 
ference, but having only forty thoutand ſoldiers to defend'it, 
as many more, beſides tw enty thouſand peaſants, were or- 
dered into the city, while the emperor publiſhed an affecting 
declaration, animating the people to defend it to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Although the Moguls took ſome conſiderable 
poſts, yet, in other in{tances, they were oppoſed with ſuch 
intrepidity and valour, that they were obliged to retire, 
Kyanz-ſhin, governor of Loyang, had only four thouſand 
foldiers under him, while his enemies were thirty thouſand 
firong. He placed his worit ſoldiers on the walls, putting 
himicif at the head of four hundred brave men, whom he 
ordered to go naked, and whom he led to all dangerous at- 
tacks. He invented engines to caſt large ſtones of enormous 
weight, When their arrows failed, he cut thoſe ſhot by the 
enemy into four pieces, pointed them with bits of brafs 
coin, and diſcharged them from wooden tubes, with as 
much force as bullets are from a muſket. In this manner 
he harraſſed the Moguls for three months, and obliged 
them, notwithitanding their numbers, to abandon their en- 
terprize. 

Oktay reſolved to return to Tartary, but Suputay puſhed 
on the fiege of the capital with renewed vigour. For ſixteen 
days and nights he continued his attacks without intermit- 
ſion, which ſeemed only to inſpire the beſieged with freſh 
courage: an incredible number of men per ſhed on both 
ſides; ; at length Suputay, finding that he could not take the 
city, ab ee his army. Soon "a the plague broke out 


in Kay-fong-fu, and raged with ſuch violence, that, in filty 
days, more than a million of perſons periſhed by it. 

In a ſhort time the war was again renewed ; the capital of 
the Kin empire was delivered up by treachery to Suputay, 
who put all the males of the imperial race to the ſword, 
while he ſpared, by command of Oktay, the inhabitants, 
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who are ſaid to have amounted to nearly a million and a 
half of families. 'The monarch, after this difaſter, retired. 
10 Juning- fu, a city in the ſouthern part of Honan, attended 
only by foür kund/Gl perſons. Here they were again be- 
fieged by the Moguls, and reduced to the extremity cf living 
three months on human fleſh, killing the old and feeble, as © 
This being known to 
the Moguls they attacked them, but were repulſed, though 
at the expence of all the beſt Kin officers; upon which the 


emperor reſigned his crown to Cheng-lin, a prince of the 
blood. 


While the ceremcny of inveſting the new emperor-was 
performing, the Moguls broke into the city, ſlew the late 
emperor 283 his ſuccrſſor; and thus, in the year 1234, an 
end was put to the dominion of the Kin Tartars in China. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 


. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
On Taſte, Literature, and the Art of Compoſition, F 


CONTINUZD IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A. FATHER. TO 


HIS SON, 
f 


III VII. | 
M dear George, | EE. 7 


Promiſed in my Jaſt letter to introduce to your acquaint. 
ance that figure of rhetoric which is the molt fertile ſource 
ot beauty in oratory and poetry, the metaphor, We introduce 
ibis figure, indeed, into every kind of writing; or rather, 
n inſinuates itſelf into every compoſition: and even the 
moſt common and trifling converſation is tinctured with it. 
Metaphors thus grow upon us, without our intending to 
uſe them; every thing we read is full of them. I am uſing 
metaphorigal language at this moment, for the words * - 
ruatca, tinctured, grows upon, are talten from ſome enen 
of external objects, and applied to the min. . 
A metaphor is always founded on the reſemblanee one 
thing has to another. Yet we muſt carefully diſtinguiſn 
e a metaphor and. a ſimile; in' the former the nature 
* of 


* 
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of one thing is uſed to denote another, in the latter two wi 
hings are only brought together in compariſons Thus if! are 
ay, An able miniſter is to the ſtate, what a pillar is to a wa 
building, 1 make uſe of a fimile; but if i fay, 5 An able ſo 
miniſter. is the pillar f the ſtate, it becomes then à meta- the 
phor. Sometimes, indeed, we call that metaphorical lan- ant 
guage. where there 1s no direct refemblance, as, «© to bring me 
down. his grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. | his 
To give a fair example of this 6eure, : I ſhall felect a fine ſen 
metaphor from Lord Boliabroke's Remarks on the Hiſtory ma 
of Engtand. He is ſpeaking of the conduct of the unfor- Dr 
unte Charles to his laſt parliament. In a word, about ver 
a month after they were aſſembled he diflolved them, and bot 
no ſooner did he diſſolve them than he repented ; but he int, 
repented too late of his rafhneſs. Well might he repent, £ 


for the vefſel was now full, and this laſt drop made the wa- 
ters of bitterneſs overflow.“ Here we have a very fine and 
great reſemblance between the veſſel being full to the brim, 
and the people exceedingly milamed ; and as the ſmalleti 
drop makes the one run over, ſo this new circumſtance 
cauſed a flood of reſentment to overſpread the whole nation. 
Before we proceed to the rules proper to be obſerved with 
reſpect to metaphors, it is neceſſary to take notice, that 
when happily introduced, as in the preſent inſtance, a me- 
taphor forms generally a fpirited and dignified concluſion. 
Metaphois repreſ-nt things in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt 
manner, and therefore make a more laſting impreſſion upon 
the mind than firaple language. It may be further ob- into 
ſerved, how much better they are than compariſons and 
miles, as will evidently appear, if we turn the example 
juſt now given into a compariſon, “ like a full veſſel, &c. 


By this converſlon it becomes flat and languid. | Mr. 
J ſhall now: briefly mention ſome of thoſe. rules which faul 
sught to be obſerved in the uſe of metaphorical language. 7+ 


Iſt. Metapbors ought not to be too many, too gay, or fom 
too elevated; by bringing too many of them into one ſen· i they 
tence we render it obſeure, inſtead of more perſpicuous. HE has 
they are too gay, they Probably may not ſuit the ſubject. who 
Young authors are very apt to fall into this miſtake; they oppe 
commonly thank that compoſition the beſt that is crouded | +- 

with 


| with ſhining metaphors; but we flron!d remember that they 
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are only the dreſs of the thoughts, and as the drefs ought al- 
ways to be ſuited to the ſtation of the perſon who'wears it; 
ſo language ſhould be ſuited to the nature of the ſubject and 
the ſentiment. - We expect different language in argument 
and deſcription, in the firſt clearneſs only, in the other orna- 
ment too. When a man wears the dreſs of a perſon above 
his rank he is always accounted a vain fop: ſo when mean 
ſentiments are clothed in a pompous ſtyle, they only ſerve: to 
make them more ridiculous. We have an example of this in 
Dr. Smollet's hiſtory, concerning the paſhng of a bill for pre- 
venting clandeſtine marriages. At length it floated through 
both houſes, on the tide of a great majority, and paſſed m 
iuto the port of royal approbation.” 

2dly. They ſhould not be taken from objects whieh are- 
mean, diſguſting, or vulgar. Theſe inevitably, debaſe a ſub- 
ject inſtead of exalting it. Se Cicero blames ſome orators of 
his time for calling his fellow. citizens * ſtercus curie.” Til. 
lotſon is ſometimes guilty of this, when he ſpeaks of * thruſt- 
ing religion,” “ driving a ſtrict bargain with God.” And, 
ſpeaking of the laſt judgment, he talks of the heavens crack- 
ing about our ears.“ See his ſermon preached before Wen 
Ann, wheu Princeſs of Denmark. 80 Shakefpear alludes to 
a dunęhill, in bis Henry the Fifth, when deſeribing the deatn 
of thoſe who fell in France, fighting bravely in defence of 
their country. Such another is introduced inte one of the 
execrable verfions of the Pſalms, which have been “ done 
into Engliſh verſe.” 
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As dung to fat the ground. * 
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Mr. Burke, though a writer of incomparable fancy, is very 
faulty in this reſpect. 
_ 3dly. Metaphors ought not to be © far fetched,” as it-is 


ſometimes, though not elegantly, termed; in other words, 
they ſhould be clear, eafy, and natural. This circumſtance 


has not eſeaped the notice of Cicero, in his book De Oratofe, 
who ſays, they ought naturally. to rife from the ſubject. In 
W to- this Cowley is * 3 he can 


find 


— 
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find the leaſt reſemblance; he frequently 'ufes nietighors' 
where the reader cannot trace the ſmalleſt reſemblance or 
connection; theſe ſtop the reader's train of thought by their 
perplexity, inſtead of throwing light on what was obſcure, 
Thus when a common reader meets ſuch a paſſage as this: 
&© When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifica- 
tions, how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſes in 
their nature- collateral,” he knows not what to think ; he 
pauſes, and is perplexed, but not inſtructed. Tou will, per- 
haps, think I have ſelected this example to ſhow what per- 


plexed figures may be, or that it is taken from an author e- 


markably dull, neither of which is the cafe ; you will find it 
in Dr. Johnſon's preface to his Dictionary of the Engliſh 
Language. The words (as it were,” introduced as an apo- 
logy, always ſignify ſome blemiſh. Dr. Young 1s an author, 
many of whoſe metaphors are new, ſtriking, and admi- 
rably conducted, and yet he is very often faulty 1 in this re- 
ſpect. Mr. Addiſon, on the contrary, excels in his meta- 
phors; they ſeem always to ariſe naturally and unſought, 
from the very ſeries of thought in which the fubje& engages 
him. Thomſon is certainly an author of great merit, yet the 
metaphors in his Seaſons are often forced, and what ſome 
call unideal: ſuch as, & Showery radiance, breezy coolneſs, 
moving ſoftneſs, refreſhing breaths, dewy light, lucid cool- 
- neſs, &c.” 

4thly. We ſhould never confound the figurative and literal 


ſenſe; as when Penelope, in the Odyſley, N. rar that her 
ſon had left her without taking leave. 


*© Now from my fond embrace by tempeſts torn, 
Our other column of the ſtate is born ; 8 


Nor took a kind adieu, nor ſought conſent,” &c. 


Firſt Telemachus, in theſe lines, is made a column, and that 
with propriety ; but that column is blamed for not bidding 
farewel and faluting, which changes the een, again into a 
per ſon. 
Sthly. Metaphors mould not be e or Ae to- 
gether. Thus Shakeſpear ſpeaks of taking arms againſt a 
ſea of troubles,” and of 4 avar ſuarling at the very picked bone 
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of majeſty,” ** charms diſſalve apace, &. Mr. Addiſon him- 
ſelf has fallen into this ien . his letter from RIM he 


ſays, 
« Þ bridle in my FORE Muſe in vain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain.” 


Here the firſt Tine is proper enough ; but when the Muſe i is 
changed from a horſe to a ſhip, it becomes improper. It 
has, therefore, been given as a rule to be obſerved by orators, 
they ought to figure to themſelves the metaphors they em- 
ploy as if painted before them, and obſerve whether af 
thing would appear improper or ridiculous, if the who 
was drawn by the pencil of an artiſt. 

6thly. They ought not to be crouded or heaped one upon 
another. Horace is guilty of this, in telling the occaſions 
that hinderec Pollio from narrating the hiſtory of the civil 
war, where he joins three metaphors, lib. II. ode 1. 


&« Motum ex Metello conſule civicum 
Bellique cauſas, et vitia et modos, 
Ludumque fortunæ, graveſque 
Principum amicitias et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus 
Pericutoſz plenum opus alez 
TraQas : et inced's per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo.”” 


* 


Of warm content ions, wrathful jars, . 
The growing feeds of civil wars; 

Of double fortune's cruel games, 

The ſpecious means, the private aims, 

And fatal friendſhips of the guilty great, 

Alas ! how fatal to the Roman ſtate, 


Of mighty legions late ſubdued, 
And arms with Latian blood embru'd ; 
Vet unatoned (a labour vaſt, 
Doubtful the dice, and dire the caſt) ; 
* You treat adventurous, and incautious tread 
On fires with faithleſs embers overſpread. 


7thly. They ſhould not. be, too far purſued, Cowley. i 15- 
often faulty in this reſpect. Shaftſbury, too, out of a deſire 
of parade, frequently purſues his metaphors too far; he is. 
ſa 
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ſo fond of embelliſhing his ſtyle with them, that when he 
has once found one to pleaſe him, he can never think of 


106 


parting with it. You will find a ſtriking inſtance of this in 
his Advice to an Author, and another in his Rhapſody. You 
may alſo ſee an example of this when he is ſpeaking of old 
age, and another when ſpeaking of eternity. This author, 
indeed, from his ſtr ained metaphors, and his inverſions of 
language, is leſs underſtood than if he had written in Greek 
or Latin. When a metaphor is purſued to any conſiderable 
length, it becomes an allegory; and as it requires the utmoſt 
care and refinement to manage this figure, it frequently mif- 
carries and obſcures the ſubjet. The antients gener ally 
Tucceeded, i in allegories better than the moderns. Had Spencer 
ſpent leſs time 1n fairy ſcenes, and more on real life, he would 
have excelled in this. figure. We have a fine allegory in 
Prior” Henry and Emma, where he ſays, 


1% Did I but purpoſe to embark. with thee, 

On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer ſea, 

While gentle Zephyrs play with proſperous gales, 

And Fortun.'s favour fills the fvclling ſails ? 

But would fo: ſake the ſhip and make the ſhore, 

When the winds whiſtle and the tempeſts-roar ?. 
No, Henry, no, one ſacred oath has tied 

Our lives, one deſtiny our fate ſhall guide, 

Nor wild nor deep our common way divide,” : 


We have an exceeding fine one in the eightieth pſalm: 
Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt; thou haſt caſt out 
the heathen and planted it; thou preparedſt room ſor it, and 
didſt cauſe it to take deep root. and 1t filled the land, The 
hills were covered with the ſhadow of it, and the boughs 

thereof were like the goodly cedars,” & c. The figure is here 
moſt natural, and admirably ſupported. Had the Pſalmiſt 
firſt told us that wicked men perſecuted the people of God, 


and afterwards uſed. the figure of the vine, it muſt have been 
confuſed ; but here every Cir cumſtance is moſt natural and 
figurative. The meaning muſt, in an (allegory, neither be 
| In the former 

cafe it ceaſes to be an allegory, i in the latter it ſtops the career 


too open to our view, nor too far removed. 


A che reader e imagination, to ſeek out the ſecret meaning. 
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V ISITS TO THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, 


THIRD DAY. 
( Continued from page 33. } 


ASSEL had juſt brought us back to the gate; 

thanked him heartily, wha? left him. 4: Noar, * ald 
Guftavus immediately, tell me why Caſſel is ſo melan- 
choly? Is he always ſo? Is it among theſe ſilent animals 
that he has contracted ſuch a cold and gloomy air ?*? «c My 
dear Guſtavus, it is his ſenſibility which renders him ſad. 
The loſs of the lion grieved him much. He fed theſe ani- 
mals; and by loving chew taught them to love him. He is 
notfinſenſible to their-carefles. If your mamma's paroquet 
was to die, would not ſhe be very ſorry? „O yes! that 
ſhe would.“ © You ſce, then, that it is poffible to be afs 
tached to animals, and to be very ſenſible to their loſs ; and 
this is the :caſe with this man. Add to this, that he has 


lately met with a very diſagreeable little accident, and one 


very likely. to ꝓut him out of humour. You ſaw the magot, 
an ape ef a diſagreeable figure, and whoſe manners are ſtill 
more diſagresable. This malicious animal, with one of his 
paws, .made a deep ſcratch on the noſe of his keeper, who 
could very well have diſpenſed with this mark of affection, 
The wound was not dangerous, but it. has been painful ; 

and I judged that it is not yet healed. O ho! now I 


know why Caſſel wears a black patch upon his noſe. I pity 


bim ſincerely; he d d not deſerve ſuch treatment. It I had 
been in his place I ſhould have been ſtill more out of hu- 
mour : I would have revenged myſelf on the ape... What 
would you have gained by that? You would Fave rendered 
him ſüll more miſchievous, and the next time you would 
not have come off ſo cheaply. 

We were now walking through the alleys of the garden. 
Guſtavus aſked me a thouſand queſtions about the Bota- 
nical Garden, and I anſwered him in the beſt manner I was 
„This menagerie, ſaid I to him, is formed from 
the ruins of that kept under the antient government at Ver- 
lailles. Some years ago it was transferred to the Botanical 


Garden, 
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Garden, to ſerve for the public inſtruction ; and for the pur- 


poſe ef. rendering the ſpectacle a little more brilliant, it was 


peopled with all the beaſts exhibited at Paris. Thus the bear, 
who danced in the ſtreet to the ſound of the flagelet, was 


ſent for to be confined in a den grated with iron bars. Its 


laſt ſituation, was the worſt of all. The monkey that gam- 
boled at the fair, or rode gravely through Paris ſeated on 
the bunch of a dromedæry; the panther that travelled from 
town to town to attract the notice of the curious; all were 
dragged to the national menagerie. Citizen Caſſel poſſeſſed 
ſhine rare animals; they were demanded of him; and, to 
render him leſs ſenſible to the loſs of his property, he was 
made keeper of the whole collection. 
* Was that lion which is juſt dead one of thoſe animals 

that travelled' the ſtreets? You promiſed to tell me his hif- 
tory, and I am impatient to hear it. How can they ap- 
proach a living lion, and tranſport it from one country to 
another, and feed it?“ «© T will ſatisfy your impatience 
directly. Let us ſit down on this bench. But, ſee! Citizen 
Toſcan, of the Botanical Garden, is ſitting there. Let us 
beg him to give us the account of the lion of the menagerie; 
no one can do it with ſo much exactneſs. L chan gain as 

much information as you in liſtening to him.” 
We approached the naturaliſt; be readily complied with 
our requeſt. I ſeated myſelf at his right hand, Guſtavus 
placed himſelf at his leſt, and Toſcan thus began his nar- 
ration. FERN 

The lion is the moſt terrible and the moſt power of 
an animals; but it is in the hiſtory of his ſpecies that yon 
muſt ſeek what the lion of the menagerie has loſt by his 
captivity, or what he has acquired by the influence A the 
Tociety and the benefits of man. Born in the burning cli- 
mate of Africa, the lion ſurpaſſes all other beaſts in intrepi- 
dity. An enormous head, cov ered with long waving hair 
of a tawny colour; a large forehead, which in anger is fur- 
rowed with deep vials; ; lively and piercing eyes, ſhaded 
with thick eye- brows; 5 a body equally ſolid and nervous, 
the model of ſtrength joined with activity; a mane which 


covers all the front parts, and which grows continually 


longer as the animal increaſes WP 4 -Fopple: and vigorous 
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tail; which, in its haſty movements, ſtrikes down and bruiſes 
the enemy which it laſhes; thick and muſcular legs; feet 
armed with claws raifed and bending back, which are only 
ſtretched out againſt the prey that they ſeize; theſe are the 
characteriſtics which diſtinguiſh the outward appearance of 
the lion from that of all other quadrupeds. His greateſt 
ſize is about eight feet in length and four feet in height; 
but though ſmaller than the elephant; the hippopotamus, the 
rhinoceros,” or the bull, he is ſo well ſhaped and propor- 
tioned, that it is ſufficient to ſee this animal to Judge him 
capable of attacking with courage, and A thoſe 
that ſurpaſs him in ſize. 

“The lioneſs is ſmaller every way; the has no Mane; 
her features leis marked, or rather ſoftened, indicate her na- 
ture alſo gentler. Her ſtrength is in maternal affection. 
When ſhe has young ones ſhe forgets all danger. She falls 
indifferently upon men or beaſts, whole approach ſhe dreads, 
for her whelps; and when an attempt is made'to-depriye her 
of them, neither the number of the aggreſſors, nor the 
greatneſs of the danger can intimidate her; ſhe defends them 
to the laſt extremity. But the hunters ſeldom riſk depriy- 
ing her of them by qpen force; it is more common to profit 
by: the time when the is abſent hunting for the food of her 
th whelps. If the lioneſs returns in time to purſue and overtake 
us the raviſhers, they throw her one of her young, and, whilſt 
ir. WW be carries it to her den, they loſe not a moment in eſcaping 

with the others. New born lions are very ſmall; they con- 
of unue growing at leaſt three or four years, ad it is preſumed 
on chat the duration of their life is about twenty-five. Buffon 
nis has allowed too much influence to phyfical cauſes over the 
the moral qualities of animals. According to him, the. fierce 
ch. Hoppetites of the lion are only the effect of the heat of the 
Wl ſun, which exalts the qualities of plants as well as thoſe of 
nat WI animals. Yet the ſame foil which produces ſpices. is alſo 
tur- oovered with the moſt refreſhing fruits; and thoſe burning 
Jed climates where fo many ſavage: beaſts. Bus their birth, are 
allo inhabited by the innocent and timid antelope, who 
only aſks of the earth à little, graſs: for its food, and of its 
Þhabitants' only peace and tranquillity: to live happily. 
*The lions of Mount Atlas, whoſe ſummit is frequently 
vol. II. L covered 
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covered with ſnow, have not degenerated in breathing a 
more temperate air; they are neither leſs daring nor leſs 
courageous than thoſe of the plains and neighbourhood of 
-Zaara. Beſides, they do not much frequent this deſert, 
which is covered with ſand, and does not afford them food. 

„All animals are the prey of the lion, he himſelf is the 
prey of none. He often attacks alone a whole caravan of tra- 
-yellers. Threats, cries, the noiſe of fire-arms, his wounds, and 
the blood which flows from them, irritate, but do not frighten 
him. The lion, however, is not cruel: he attacks and kills 
only from neceſſity. As ſoon as he is ſatiated he is at ful 
peace. His different affections are known by the motions 
of his tail. When it is ſtill he is peaceful and gentle, his 

head is bent downwards, his eye 1s tranquil, his countenance 
is calm, all his features are at reſt, When he is enraged, 
on the contrary, he laſhes his fides with his tail, he beats 
the ground, he ſhakes his mane, moves the ſkin of his face, 
- agitates his large eyc-brows, ſhows his threatening teeth, 
and puts forth his tongue armed with hard points. Strength 
and generoſity are two qualities almoſt inſeparable in man 
as well as in beaſts. The anger of the lion is noble and 
- generous, With impetuous appetites, nature has given hin 
a diſpoſition ſuſceptible of gentle and ſociable modification 
If he js irritated by bad treatment, he is grateful for. benefits, 
1 From amongſt a croud of equally touching traits, I wil 
quote to you that of the lioneſs of Fort St. Louis, which 
Deſmarchais relates in his Voyage to Guinea. 

«© The French of Fort St. Louis had a beautiful loch 
which they kept chained to ſend to France. This animil 
was attacked with a violent complaint in the jaw, and, be- 

ing unable to eat, was ſoon reduced to extremity. The 
people of the fort, deſpairing of her recovery, took off he 
chain, and threw her body into a neighbouring field. Ibe 
lioneſs was in this condition when a Frenchman, namel 
Compagnon, perceived her, as he was returning from hunt 
ing. Her eyes were already cloſed, and her open thro! 
filled with ants. : Compagnon took pity on the poor 20! 
mal, and, thinking he diſcovered ſome remains of life, i 
waſhed her throat with water, and made ber ſwallon 
Uttle milk. This ſimple remedy produced a ſurpriſing ; 
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fect. The lioneſs was carried back to the fort, where ſo 
much care was taken of her, that by degrees, ſhe recovered. 
But remembering to whom the was indebted for ſo great a 
ſervice, ſhe conceived ſuch an affection for her benefactor, 
that ſhe would take nothing from any hand but his; and 
when ſhe was entirely cured, ſhe followed him about the 


land with a cord round her neck, like the moſt faonlay 
dog. 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED CHILDREN. 
No. VI. | 


JOHN PHILIP BARATIER. 


HIS wonderful youth, who was juſt exhibited by 
Providence upon the itage of life, to ſhew the exten- 

ſive powers of the human mind, and then diſappeared, as if. 
fitted for a higher ſphere, was born in 1721, at Schwobach, 
near Nuremburg, in the Margravate of Brandenburgh An- 


ſpach. His father was miniſter of the French church at 4 
Schwobach, having fled from France on account of his be- ; 
ing a proteſtant, at the time of the revocation of the edict + 
of Nantes. He was a man of great piety and learning, and N 
undertook the education of his by himſelf, who made to 
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great a progreſs under his inſtructions, that, at the age of 
five years, he is ſaid to have underſtood the Greek, Latin, 
German, and French languages. His father, furprized 
and delighted with his uncommon genius, next proceeded 
to teach him Hebrew, and in lets than a year he was able 
to read the hiſtorical books of the Bible in that tongue. 
At the age of nine years he could tranilate any part of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures into Latin, and even re- tranflate thoſe 
verſions into Hebrew, an attainment which is almoſt incre- 
dible. At the ſame age he could repeat the Hebrew Pfalter 
by rote, without having taken any other pains to commit 
it to memory than juſt reading it through with his father. 
By the time he had reached his tenth year, our young 
tcholar had drawn up @ Hebrew lexicon, of uncommon 
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and difficult words, to which were added many curious re- 
marks. He was now very defirous of reading the rabbins; 
and prevailed with his father to purchaſe for him the great 
rabbinical bible, publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 1728, 4 vols. 
folio. This work he read with great accuracy and atten- 
tion, and drew up an account of it, which was publiſhed 
in the 26th volume of the Bibliotheque Germanigue. In 
1731, he was matriculated in the Univerſity of Altdorf. 
In his eleventh year he publiſhed the Travels of Rabbi 
Benjamin, of Tudela, tranſlated from the Hebrew into 
French, with curious notes and diſſertations. The Mar- 
grave of Anſpach, in 1734, gave him a penſion of fifty flo- 
rins a year, and at the fame time allow ed him the free uſe 
of his magnificent library. a 

But though Baratier principally applied himſelf to phi- 
lological Cults; he did not neglect the ſciences. His 
attdlnments in mathematics and aRronomy were conſider- 
able; and, in 1735, he actually laid before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, a method of diſcovering the longitude 
at fea. The ſame year he was admitted a. member of that 
learned body. Shortly afterwards he publiſhed a learned 
theological work, entituled, Anti Artemomiys,””- againſt 
Samuel Crellius, the ſocinian, who had aſſumed the name 
of Artemomius, and the ſubject is the text at the beginning 
of St. John's Goſpel. The ſame year (1735) he accom- 
panied his father to the univerſity of Halle, where he was 
offered the degree of Maſter of Arts, or, as it is there term- 
ed, doctor in philoſophy. 

The ſame night he drew up fourteen theſes in philosophy 
and the mathematics, which the next day he publicly de- 
fended in the Univerſity with ſo much ability, that his de- 
gree was conferred on him with unanimous applavſe. 
From thence he went to Berlin, where he was introduced 
to the King, who had little reſpec for learning. His Ma- 


jeſty, however, ſhewed him great favour, but, by way of 
mortifying him, one day aſked him, whether he was ac- 
quainted with the public law of the empire? Baratier re- 
plied, that he was not; on which the King ſaid, Go and 
The young 

man, 


ttudy it before you pretend to be learned.“ 


8 


| temper. 
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man, piqued at this reproof, went and applied himſelt to 
the ſubje& with ſo much diligence, that at the end of five 
months he publicly maintained a theſis upon it. 


He continued to add new acquiſitions to his fore of 


learning, and to increaſe his reputation by new perform- 
ances of conſiderable merit. In his nineteenth year he was 
buſily employed in collecting materials for a large work 
concerning the Ægyptian Antiquities : but his conſtitution 
naturally tender, and of courſe injured by too intenſe an 
application to ſtudy, began to give way, and his health to 
decline, Cough, ſpitting of blood, fever on the ſpirits, 
head-ache, pains in the ſtomach, and other complaints, 
ſcized him; and this ſurprizing young man expired, after 
languiſhing, ſeveral months, at Halle, October och, 1740, in 
the twentieth year of his age. 

Baratier was not only maſter of ſeveral langu guages, but 
acquainted almoſt with every ſcience except that of phyſic, 
to which he had an utter averſion. His learning, though 
prodigiouſly extenſive, did not cramp his mind, or ſour his 
On the contrary, he inquired into the opinions of 
writers with a free and an independent ſpirit ; and his dif- 
poſition was lively and pleaſant. He wrote with great ele- 
gance and dignity of ſtyle. He had a quickneſs of appre- 
SE Bok, and a great firmneſs of memory, which enabled 


him to read with incredible rapidity, and at the ſame time 


to retain what he had read. He read over, in one winter, 
twenty large folio volumes; and the catalogue of the books 
which he had borrowed, ee. forty- one quarto Pages, 
cloſely written, and the titles abridged. x 
In common life he had ſome peculiarities, but no vices. 
He could neither bear muſic nor play. He indulged in no 
ſort of amuſement ; nor was he fond of wine. He ate little 
fleſh, and lived almoſt entirely upon milk, tea, bread, fruits 
and ſweetmeats. His moral character was irreproachable; 
and he 1 was 2 Chriftian upon k bh 
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& To ſhegu, by a1 gument and example, the happineſs of the midal: 


" flation of life; and that. it is true wiſdom to purſue in all 
| things what has been termed the golden mean 8 


Artern JOSEPH DENNISON, 40D 15, 
Of Liverpool. 


© © Eſt modus in rehus ; ſunt certi denique fines ; ; 
Quos ultra citraque, nequit conſiſtere reQum."" 

HE fituation in which man is placed in this world, 

is that of a traveller wandering to a very diſtant 
country: life is the ſcene of his journey, and happineſs 1 18 
the end to which he directs his fteps. On a way, then, of 
ſo much verſity, and in the purſuit of ſo important a 
Bblefling, it is no wonder mankind differ ſo materially in 
their endeavours to obtain it. It is, indeed, ſo near to every 


man's heart, that each forms his own plans, and conſults 


His own inclinations, for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, 
Hence we ſee the covetous man ſeck happineſs in the way 
of wealth, the ambitious man in power, and the humble 
man in contentment, or a ſatisfied medium; and it will be 
the buſineſs of this eſſay to prove which of ele is the beſt 
and neareſt way to that ineſtimable bleſfing. 

The moſt common defire among making; is that of ob- 
taining wealth: a deſire which, perhaps, originated from 
the fear which acts with ſuch horror on the human mind, 
that of not having wherewith to ſatisfy the calls of hunger. 
But it often happens that in flying from one extreme, man 


. experiences a greater evil in the oppoſite. Exceſs of wealth 


is not always attended with moderate defires, but rather, on 
the contrary, theſe latter increaſe with our poſſeſſions. 
Alexander the Great, when he had conquered the world, 
ſtil} fighed to add ſome new conqueſt to his boundleſs do- 
minions. Thus, then, fince the higher we climb, the fur- 
ther we find ourſelves from the pinnacle of our deſires; a 


middle ſtation is, in this point of view at leaſt, as accept- 


able as a loftier one: and it will be found to be more ſo, 
when we conſider that the more exalted our ſituation is, the 
| more 
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more liable we are. to be ſhaken by the ſtorms and whirks 
winds which continually threaten the ſeats of magnificence 
and greatneſs. | 


« Szepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus, et celſæ graviore caſu 
Decidunt turres » feriuntque ſummos 
pe ulmina montes. Ho. 


The talleſt pine that crowns the grove, 
The driving tempeſts oft'neſt move: | 
High tow'rs but fall with greater ſhocks, _ 
And thunders ftrike the highelt rocks, 


* 6 


But it is not only in theſe particulars that the danger of 


wealth conſiſts. | It is apt to make men forget their duty, 


and thus render people of rectitude of conduct and good 
principles ſlaves to the worſt of paſſions and deſires. And 
ſuch are its temptations, that we are informed by our Sa- 
viour, that nothing is more difficult than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom e 

Thus, then, we find that happineſs does not conſiſt alto- 
gether in wealth; not that we would by any means recom- 
mend indolent poverty, for that would put an end to the 
Aandable purſuits of mankind, whiek, increaſing through ſo 
many ages, have caſt ſo bright a luſtre on the civilized part 
of the world, and have added ſo many conveniences to life. 
But we would obſerve, that as poverty is to be dreaded on 
account of its wants, ſo is affluence on account of its enjoy 
ments. A medium is therefore adviſeable to be, choſen, 
where we ſhall neither feel the pains of want, nor the 
qualms of faticty ; - and as poverty and wealth have each 
their comforts, where we. ſhall receive a; reliſh trop the 
one, for the enjoyment of u bee 

Thus. far have we proceeded, by compariſon to prove the 
happineſs of a middle ſation; ; b when, we turn and ex- 
amine it [eparate] y, its comforts will be more conſpicuous, 
Above the reach of want we perceive the man who is 
bleſled with mediocrity, ſenſible OL. the;goodnels, of Provi- 
dence, and grateful for its kinducts., He is, however, near 
enough to perceive the dutirelles, of Poverty, and learns. to 
00 mppatllouate its misfortunes, lle perceives the bappineſs 


of 


- 
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of his ſtation, and is. contented. We perceive him, too, 
neither influenced by the jealouſies, nor inflamed by the 
ambition of wealth. He needs no incentives to his appe- ah 
tite, no lultabies to ſooth his ſlumbers. Health, and the 


| . : to t 
exerciſe of his buſineſs, ſupplies the former, and ** mens ſihi nol 
conſcia rei”? the latter. He need not fly to the noiſe of 5 
diſſipation for happineſs, as it lies within his own breaſt, Fe 


The remembrance of his pleaſures caſts no damp on his 
ſpirits, but his life flows on in a clear and uninterrupted Gre 
ſtream of domeſtic bliſs. | 


Such, after a fair and candid examination, do we find 15 
the comforts of the middle ſtations of life: the happineſs of 3 
which, if mankind were ſufficiently convinced of it, would =; 
undoubtedly be the object of their warmeſt defires, and, 7 
like the Roman Dictator, Cincinnatus, they would leave 1 85 


with regret a happy medium, although for the ſplendour WF | | 


and magnificence of a crown... ſecu 
„ l ee 8 13 extr 
: of 1 

Dux Miss SARAH D. METCALF, Ap 15, 50 
1 1 Eſt modus in rebus: ſunt certi denique fines; Ns. 
_-Quos ultra, citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum.“ oftes 


AS rae happineſs can only be the reſult of conſcious {MW «ont 
| rectitude, thoſe ſtations of life may be conſidered as of ri 
yielding the greateſt portion, which appear molt favourable in w 

to the growth of virtue and the cultivation of genius; and pove 
when we reflect on the temptations and diſadvantages to MW !upe! 
which both extreme poverty expoſes its object, and great as be 
riches their poſſeſſor, we mutt acknowledge the wiſdom of ing 
Agur's petition, and concur in preferring mediocrity. To prod: 
avoid the abuſe of riches, and diſcharge thofe important fact, 
duties they indiſpenſably impoſe, of comforting the poor and 
and needy, protecting the fatherleſs and. widow, and pre- 

| | ſerving humility, require a heart impreſſed by religion, and 

i a mind ſupported by philoſophy, bleflings which the higher 

f elaſſes of life ſeldom afford; for riches and power are of 

themſelves great temptations, and when we add how often 


a. 
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their owners are ſurrounded by ſ ycophants, whoſe primary 
concern is their own intereſt, to which truth and honour 
often fall a ſacrifice; we muſt confeſs a ſituation fo expoſed 
to treachery cannot be genial to the culture of virtue or the 
poſſeſſion of happineſs. We cannot have a more convinc- 
ing example, to prove how ſeductive are riches and power 
from the paths of rectitude, than that of Solomon, who, 
though endued with all earthly wifdom,, neglected. his 
Creator, and worſhipped inanimate gods ; and probably 
had Caligula, Nero, Cambyſes, &c. occualad middle ſta- 
tions, inſtead of dilgracing humanity, they might have been 
its ornaments. PFyrthus was the victim of ambition, Alex» 
ander of arrogance. Crœſus proved the fallacy of riches, 
and the widens of Solon's remark. Exen if the paths of 
virtue are ſteadily maintained, an exalted ſtation is not envi- 
able, ſince even the juſtice of an Ariſtides was4nſufficient to 
ſecure him from the ſhafts of envy. The oppolite ſtation, 


extreme poverty, exhibits a ſtill more unpromiſing picture 


of ſublunary happineſs; for what comforts can a ftation, 
expoſed to the infolence and oppreſſion of ſuperiors, and 
barely yielding nature's requiſites, afford? ''Fhe poor are 
frequently characterized by vice, but their unfortunate ſitua- 
tion arms them with no fhield againſt temptation, and it 
often neither yields good precept nor example. Thus from the 
contemplation of the miſeries of poverty and the ſeduction 
of riches, we may infer the happineſs of the middle ſtation, 
in which there are neither riches to allure to profligacy, or 
poverty to diſhoneſty, but a happy independence without 
luperfluity. Extremes, in every purſuit, are to be avoided, 
as being incompatible with happineſs, and ſometimes ſink- 
ing virtues into vices: thus excefive generoſity becomes 
prodigality, and too much care becomes parſimony. In 
fact, the golden mean ſeems preferable in om attainment 
and purſuit but as the teſt of merit, | 
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The following, though not ſtrictly within the limits of 
our competition, we believe moſt of our readers 
will agree is well deſerving of publication. 


© RERTIREMENT, OR THE GOLDEN MEAN. 
By Masr EIA J. H. L. HUNT, acev 15. 
Late of Chriſt's Hoſpital, London. 


1 Ft modus in rebus; ſunt certi denique fines; 
| Quos, ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum.“ Rok, 
Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 


Sordibus tectĩ; caret invidenda | | 
Sobrius avla.? en. 1. 


ETIREMENT, ſoother of the woe-worn breaſt, 

By all the good, and all the great gareſt; 

Thy ſhady groves, thy fields of lively green, 

. Where Contemplation bends her brow ſerene; 
Thy rippling ſtreams that filver o'er the plain, 
The mild, the peaceful pleaſures of thy reigns |... 
fy Invite the ſong ; be preſent at ama: 1. - 
And let me chant along thy velvet way. ; 


© How bleſt the mortal, far from gorgeous Care, 
| The tort'ring badge that Vice and Envy wear! 
Far from the rank that elevates mankind, _ 
To ſhew their eyes the good they left behind; 


| 4 As from the Alps, the trav*ller, tott? ring flow, | 


' Bends o'er his native fields that fraile below ; '* 
And, while the ſtorm oft pauſes o'er the plain, g 
Aſks back his cottage and his crook in vain! 
He eares not whore Ambition's maniacs rave, 
No royal fatt'rer, and no titled ſlave; 

But ſpurns behind him, as to light he fprings, 
The porap of courtiers, and the pride of Kings! 


Nor finks his manly ſoul to ruder joys, 
That love the vulgar, Vanity and Noiſe. 
Pleaſures like theſe, that bubble and are dead, 
Fly fom his peaceful walks and placid head, 
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That noble breaſt, where Senſe and Honour reign, - _ - 
Diſgrace and Folly toil to wound in vain, 

Thus the {ſoft breeze, like ſome forgotten dream, 

Sighs o'er the oil that ſmooths the ruffled ſtream ; 
| And flits unheeded o'er the watry g glas, 

Nor breathes impreſſion on its chryſtal face. 


» 
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This is the man, this, this creation's Lord, | 
Whom all muſt envy, yet whom all applaud !. 
This is the man, who, crouds admiring cry, | ; 
Has learnt to live, and trembles not to die! | ] 
Who wiſely ſteer'd, where no loud tempeſts roar, : 
No rocks tremendous threaten from the ſhore ; 

But kept life's middle ſtream; whoſe waters paſt, 
Death frowns no more, wt Heav'n is man's at laſt! 


| Ye purpled wretches, crown'd with Vice and Shame; 
Wretches, whoſe all is Vanity and name! 
Ye ſceptred Neros, pageants of an hour, 
Whoſe God is Mammon, and whoſe;idol, Pow'r! 
Say, can your boſoms ſmooth Contentment know, 
With Peace be gentle, or with Virtue glow 2. 
Can hot Intemp'rance cool your boiling veins, - 
And give to Virtue Reaſon's trampled reins 2 
Can wrinkled Av'rice ſmooth the brow of Care, 
Or pois'nous Envy antidote Deſpair ? 
Can mad Ambition, Pow'r's unfetter'd luſt, 
Bid you be ſtill, and tell you, ye are duſt ? 
Go! ſearch your treaſures, mark the envious glance, 
The hectic glow of Riot's revell'd dance; 
Exalt your heads, where high Ambition ſhrouds 
His arm in thunders, and bis eye in clouds ; 
And is it there Peace hides her hermit heat 
W oes are no more, and human wiſhes dead? 
Say, Wilmot, firſt at Pleaſure's painted goal; 
Say, royal Richmond, with thy ſhrivell'd foul; 
Tell, high-brow'd Wolſey, ſon of ſplendid Care, 
Thou caſtle built of Vanity and Air; | 
Say, ſleeps Repoſe, where Conſcience finds no o reſe? 
Does Bliſs PIs in the guilty breaft 2 : 


White 
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While kings and nobles ſhare the thorns of mobs | 


Some ſtill are ſcatter'd on the crowds below. $ a 
See through the mob, where Vice triumphant takes, | B 
And vacant Ign'rance ſtares among her fools; B 
See Difcontent her murmurs fell content C 
And loud Contention threat the public wet! 0 
See Filth diſguſting wallow in her mire, C 
And Noiſe and Riot light eternal fire! 0 
And, ah! let Pity turn "ber dewy eyes, 
Where gaſping Penury unfriended lies 
Where wild-ey' d Hunger bows' her fainting "ROTH 8. 
And Sickneſs ſwoons upon her tatter'd bed! x 
There no mild hand uprears the drooping form, Bl 
No meek Benevolence averts the ſtorm! Eb Th III 
Soft pillow*d Eaſe, that flumbers off the day, EM 1 
And haughty Grandeur turn in ſcorn away! H 
Till he, whom Fortune never call'd her own, | T 
Sinks in the ſilent Leave, unpitied and unknoẽo n! 15 
O let me drop from ſcenes ſo fraught with care, An 
Rank's gilded wrinkles, and the Pauper's tear! So 
O let me drop, Retirement; to thy ſnades, WI 
Thy babbling riv'lets, and thy ſilent glades; | Lai 
Thy fields, where Chearfulneſs diſports the day, An; 
Thy groves, where penſive Silence loves to ſtray; WI 
Thy level lawns, each paſture and each plain, An 
And all the beauties of thy woodland reign! 
With theſe, Sufficiency, Content, and Health, 3 
I ſcorn alike Nobility and Wealth: | He 
Pomp and Parade, like vengeful Furies, ff, And 
And up no heigh:s eee lift mine eye. And 
Religion only, as it only ſhou'd, 5 Wh. 
Will make me noble, when it makes me good: Far 
Rich in her ſmiles, 1 glory to be man, PL And 
And life's no more, a ſhadow and a ſpan! | Thu 
How lweet to riſe, when morn's reful gent hand | Ws 
Waves o'er the bright” ning ſky her magic wand; | * py 
How Twect to riſe, with manly Temp! rance kues, a — 
. Sud * the lark begin his quaver d ſong ; 2 And 


"4 
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To view Creation ſmiling as ſhe glows, 
And ſee freſh Nature waken from repole ! 
Boaſt ye, ye ſons of Opulence and Pow'r, 
Boaſt ye, midſt all your treaſures, ſuch an hour? 
Can pallid Sloth deſert her downy reſt, | 
Or panting Aſthma lift th' unwieldy breaſte? 
Can nightly Revel ſpring to hail the ſky, 
Or Riot wake with Animation. s eye? 


| 


—— 


And, ah! when ev'ning's ““ — duſky vel, 
Speeds its dark texture on the ſoften'd gale; 
How lov'd yon arbour, where the honied flow rs. 
Bloom on the air, and ſcent the floating hours! 
There, when bright Titan finks pellind the hill, 
And his laſt colours paint the village rill; 


How joys the eye, attentive to the Mues Fol zi 1g"? 


To ſtep down-{lowly, as he flowly dies; 

While ſtreams of ſplendor roll along the weſt, 

And mark the limits of his purple rek ! 

So finks the man whoſe conſcience Heavy? n approves, 
Whom Angels venerate, and Virtue loves. 
Lamenting Roagenr weeps upon his hearſe, 


And carves in gold the monumental verſe bir 


While Glory beams o'er Death's retiring gloom, 

And with unfading ſplendor crowgs his tomb! 
Thus paſs his days, delightful and ſerene, 

Thus lives the man, who gains the golden means 

He ſnuns alike ambitious Rocks ity ſtrite, 

And flies the noiſy walks of volgar lifſe. 


And as Creation boaſts her greeneſt birth, n, 


Where the mild zone enclafps the ſmiling earth, 

Far from the north and all its winters drear, 

And where no Indian ſummers ſeoich the year: 

Thus joys his ſoul, thus ſmiles upon the day, 
Where life's ſoft medium gilds his flow'ry way; 
Where Pleaſure, pure as Heav'n itſelf that ſent, | 
And Solitude ſit dimpled with Content; be 
Where Peace is Pomp, Humility a king, | 


And Nature boaſts one unrevolving ſpring. N 
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Atteſtations. 
The above eſſay is the unaſſiſted Wanne of my fon J. H. L. 
Hunt. 
ISAAC HUNT. 


This is to atteſt that the above poetical eſſay is the unaided pro. 


duction of my brother, J. H. L. Hunt. 
g | ROBERT HUNT, 


pr — 


PRIZE TRANSLATION ls 


Of the Fifteenth Section of the Fifth Book of Lactantius. 


By MasrEn JOHN MAVOR, 
In his 15th year, ſon of Dr. Mavor, of Woodſtock. 


HENCE it follows, that theſe two fources of right 

being diverted from their channel, all virtue and all 
truth is loſt on earth, and Juſtice herſelf re-aſcends her na- 
tive heaven. On this account, it is not true that the real 
good was diſcovered by the pagan philoſophers, for they 
were ignorant either of its origin or its tendency ; and to no 
one elſe has it been diſcloſed, except to chriſtians. It will be 
aſked, however, are there not among you fome poor, others 
rich, ſome ſervants, and others maſters? Js there not an 
evidenc diſparity in each individual? We antwer, none; 
nor is there any reaſon why we ſhould: ſtile each other 
brothers, unleſs that we believe ourſelves to be on a level. 
For when we eſtimate human things, we regard not perfon 
but ſpirit ; and aithough the condition of the body may be 
different, yet we have no ſervants ; but we eſteem and rank 
all as brethren in the ſpirit and fellow-fervants-in Chriſt. 
Nor do riches render perſons honourable, un'ets they, at the 
ſame time, make their poſſeſſors more illuſtrious in benehi- 
cence. For men are rich, not in proportion as they enjoy 
opulence, but as they devote it to the advancement of juſ- 
And thoſe who ſeem poor, are yet rich on this ac- 


count, becauſe they neither want more nor covet more. 
Since, therefore, we are judged by God, folely according to 
our merit; the free are equal in the endowments of the 
mind with flaves, and the rich with the poor. And in con- 
ſequence the more exalted any one is, the more juſt he ought 
to be, For if it evinces a right way of Ow" ina ſupe- 
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rior to equal himſelf with his inferiors, (though in this in- 
{tance he excels them on account of his humility) yet if he 
not only brings himſelf to a level with the low, but even be- 
haves himſelf as an inferior; in the figh: of God he will ob- 
tain more elevated diſtinction. In "167 mortal life, indeed, 
where every thing is tranſitcry and frail, men plume them- 
ſelves on ſupertority, and rival each other in dignity. But 
nothing is more arrogant, nothing more baſe, nor farther 
remote from the true wiſdom than this. For theſe ſublunary 
things are widely different from ſuch as are celeſtial. Thus 
as the wiſdom of men is the greateſt folly before God, fo 
folly (as I have ſhewn) may be the greateſt wiſdom; for he 
who is conſpicuous and great on earth, is humble and mean 
before God. For not to inſiſt on theſe preſent terreſtrial ad- 
vantages, to which ſo much honour is paid, as being ini- 
mical to virtue, and tending to effeminate the mind, what 
rank, or wealth, or power, can be permanent ; ſince God 
can reduce the moſt potent monarch helow the meaneſt ſub- 
jet? And therefore God, admoniſhing us of our duty, 
particularly enforces this maxim in the divine writings. 
„He who exalts himſelf ſhall be brought low, and he 74 
humbles himfelf ſhall be exalted.“ T his ſalutary doctrine 
teaches us, that he who eſteems himſelf low among men, 
and behaves with humility, will be great and honourable 
with God. Nor is the ſentiment of Euripides deſtitute of 
truth—** What we deem evils here, are bleflings in heaven.” 


| Atteſtation., {3 ee 


Ma. EDITOR, * 


Though St. Pierre, with his uſual 3 5 co 


it as the misfortune of our ſpecies, and the ſource of numerous 
crimes, that the general maxim inculcated in European educationg 
s, ** endeavour to be firſt,” yet 1 am wholly of opinion, that if it 
were poſſible to root emulation out of our nature, every glorious 
quality would be lolt; the ſoul itſelf would rp torpid, and al 
ts energies decay. 

This refle& ion ariſes from the tendency, which I find from expe- 
nience, your incentives to exertion have on juvenile mihds. To 
participate in the rewards ſo liber ally diſtributed; even to receive a 
word of commendation; has a conſiderable effect on your youthful 
ren Hence the above unaſſiſted attempt of my eldeſt ſon, 
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whom you have already diſtinguiſhed, and who will be fifteen =o 


old next November. 
; I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your ſincere well wiſher, 


— 


5 | W. MAVOR, 
Mood ſtocł, Aug. 19, 1800. 


En. _— 


PRIZE SOLUTION 
TO THE: : 


- MATHEMAT ICAL QUESTION. 
EN MASTER JOHN EMERSON, 


AND THREE MONTHS. 


of Mr. Nicholſon's Academy, Forth-houſe, Newcaltle- 


upon- T yne. 


J UPPOSE K. HHS R 
the two ſtations, and 
C G the tower and flag- 
ſtaff. Then as the L CB 
is 45, the diſtances AC, 
BC, and CG, are each 
equal to 100, the height 
of the knob above the 50. 
rizontal plane. 


lateral triangle the ages — 
are each 60565 we have the 
LEAB— 1 CAB = 755 — 5 708 
— 60 Ib the I CAE. b 
Hence in the triangle ACE 
we have AC = 100, and 
the L's given to find CE, 
the radius of the tower; 
that is, radius: A0: 8 
natural ſine L CAK: ” SE 
25.8819 = CE, which multiplied by two, gives 51-7638, 
the diameter or thickneſs of the tower. | 

Then 100 — 25:8819 =,74:1181, the lead diſtance be- 
tween the tower and wb ſtation. | 
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GENERAL: 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES 


GIVEN WITH THE EIGHTH NUMBER. 


CLASS I. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 

« To ſhew, by argument ant example, the happineſs of the middle 
Hation of life; and that it is true wiſdom to purſue in all 
things what has been termed the golden mean. 

The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter J. DENNISON, of 

Livcrpool, aged 15. Atteſted by M. Baitton. 


To receive a pair of Adams's twelve inch Globes, 
value Three Guineas and a Ilalf. 

The ſecond to Miſs S. D. METCALF, of Holborn, aged 15. 
Atteſted by her mother. 

To receive a Sitver Medal, value Half-a guinea. 

The third to Maſter J. HAWEKESWORTH, of Pentonville, 
aged 15, Atteſted by his father. 

1 receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 

The fourth to Maſter JOUN TURNER, of Magdalen School, 
Oxford, aged 14. Atieſted by Mr. Allen, ſecond maſter. 

Fo receive Dr. N s Elements of a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The fifth to Mifs JANE LEWIS, of North Baddeſley, aged 
14. Atteſtcd by Mrs. Metcalf, governeſs. 

T's receive Dr. Goldſmiths Hiſtory of England. 

The ſixth to Maſter GEORGE WARING ORMEROD, of 
Bolton, aged 15. Atteſted by the Rev. J. Bancroft. 

Jo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of @ Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The ſeventh to Miſs SOPHIA TONGUE, of Mrs. Small- 


wo:d's academy, Croom's- hill, Greenwich. Arreſted by Miſs 
Smallwood. 


J receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory for Schools. 
The eighth to Maſter F. BETTS, of Mr. Comefild's academy, 
Northampton, aged 13, Atteſted by Mr. Comfield. 


Jo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 
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The ninth to Miſs MARIA HAGUE, of nee aged 
13. Atteſted by her mother and Mr. Comfield. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory for Schools. 


_ tenth to Maſter SAMUEL MARSOM, of mender, 
ag Atteſted by Mr. Oſborn, his tutor. i 


0 3 Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


The eleventh to Maſter AUGUSTUS ALEXANDER, of 
Fladbury School, Worcetterſhire, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Har- 
ward, head maſter. 


Ta receive Dr. Mavor's Abridement of 1 2 $ 
Lives. 


( — 


Many of the following have great merit, particularly that of 
Maſter ]. BROWN, and of Miſs E. MARTINE AU, which are 
ſcarcely inferior to ſome of thoſe which have obtained prizes; and 
all of them are deſerving of COMMENDATION. From Matter 
CLARKE and Mits C. FIELD, both of whom are excluded by a 
preceding rule, we have alſo received excellent eſſays on this ſubject. 


Maſter Thomas Allies, aged 15, pupil of Mr. George QOfborn, 

 Angel-row, Worceſter. 

Miſs Marta Bell, aged 12, of Miſs Robins's ſchool, er. 

Matter Feremiab BucIſtrout, aged 14, pupil of Mr. James Fal- 
conar, Doncaſter Academy. 

Mits Emma Bedford, of the Creſcent School, Birmingham, daughter 

of Mr. Bedford, atto:ney. 

Maſter John Button, ſeminary, T horp- Arch, York ſhire. 

Maſter T. Browae, aged 14 atteſted by Mr. J. Corrie, Berch's- 
green, rear Bin hom. 

Miſs Eliza Ann Beil, aged 15, of Miſs Pope's private ſchool, Cre- 
+» ſcent, Birmingham. 
Miſs Sebi Bourse, aged 13, of Miſs Pope's private ſchool, Cre- 
ſcent, Birmingham. | 
Miſs Prijcilla Clarke, aged 13, Creſcent School, Birmingham. 
Maifter G. Clarke, aged 13 years, of Mr. Comfieldi academy, 
Northampton. 

Maſter Je Conder, aged 10, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney. 

Mils Elizabeth Ann Chace, aged 14, of Luton. 

Miſs Dickinſen, aged 14. daus hter of Willing Dickinſon, Eſq. of 
* Edghufton hall, near Bi: mingham. 

Miſs Elizabeth Ryland Dent, aged 11, n of Mrs. Dent, 
boarding- ſchool, Northampton. 


Maſter John Huddun Dawſon, aged 10, ſon of Mr. J. Dawſon, 


Sheffield. 
Maſter J. Edmonds, aged 13, of Mr. Comficld's 
ampton. 
Maſter G. F. Forſter, Halifax. 
Maſter Fiſher, aged 14, of Mr. Comfield's s academy, Nocte 
Mails Caraline cone of Creſcent School, AY 


4 acadvthy 5 North- 


M aſter 


Miſs 


Commended Days. 12T 


Maſter H. Green, aged 13, ſeminary, Thorp Arch. 
Maſter John Grantham, of Mr. Rayinond's academy, Lewes. 


Maſter Joſeph Harris, aged 12, of VOK Academy; atteſted by 
Mr. Williams, the head maſter. 


Miſs Hannah Hancox, aged 11, of Miſs Robins's ſchool, Woreelter, 
Matter R. M. Hawley. 


Maſter Foſeph Keep, aged 12, of Mr. Comfield's e North- 
ampton. ; 

Mits C. Lethbridge, aged 14. 

Maſter Thomas Lewis, Great George- ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 

Mis S. Mott, aged 15, of Miſs Pope's private ſchool, Creſcent, Bir- 


mingham. 


Miſs Eliza Martineau, aged 14, of Mrs. Green's ſeminary, Upper 


Gower-ſtreet. | 

Maſter Merridew, aged 11, of Mr. Comfield's academy, North- 
ampton. 

Maſter Samuel Newbeuld, aged 14, ſeminary, Thorp Arch. 

Maſter Richard Nanton, aged 14, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, 

_ Hackney. 

Maſter Hugh Oæuen, azed 15; atteſted by the Rev. Robert Break 
ſpear, head maſter of the grammar ſchool, of Andlem, near Nant- 
wich. 

Miſs Catharine Powys, aged 15, daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Powys, of Chedleton, Staffordſhire. 

Miſs Penelope Parſons, aged 14, of Miſs Pope's private ſchool, 
Creſcent, Birmingham, 

Maſter Samuel Raban, fon of Mr. James Raban, of Olney, Bucks. 

Mils R. S. Sutherland, aged 14, daughter of Mr, J. nnn 
Woburn, Bed! ordſhire. 

Maſter Jedidiah Strutt, ſeminary, Thorp Arch. 

Maſter John Smith, aged 13; grammar ſehool, Gainſborouah. 

Maſter . Shingleton, aged 15, of Mr. Comſield's academy, North- 
ampton, 

Matter Geo, Simmons, aged 15, of Tremough ſchool, near F almanchs 

Malter Gecrge Turner, No. 391, Sti and. 

Mattcr John Fincent Thompjecn, ot . atteſted by che 
Rev. J. Peeis, Rector. 

Maſter Samuel Taylor, aged 14, late-of Mr. Clarke s ſchool, 116 

mingham. EY: 

Maſter C. V. Thempſen, aged 12, ſeminary, Thorp- Arch. 

Mils #nze Temlinſon, aged 13, of Elſe's academy, Newark. 

Maſter Kichard Thur fton, aged 12, of Mr. Amphell's academy, 
Wolverhampton. 

Matter Henry Walter, atteſted by the Rev. James Walter, maſter 
of the Free Gramar School, at Brigg. | 

Mifs Jane Word, aged 14, of Miſs Pope's private in Creſcent, 


Birmin gham. 


Malter F. Walker, aged 42. of Mr. J. Amplett's ſeminary, Wol- 


verhamp ton. 


* Charles Wills, aged 15; -attelted by Mr. Williams, Green 
Malter K. . Yates, aged 144 Buck's- green, near Birmingham. = 


( 128 ) 


CLASS II: 
GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOND. 
SUBJECT, | | 
TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 
The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOHN MAVOR, 
of Wooditock, aged 14. Aitefted by his father, Dr. Mavor. 

Lo receive Books value One Guinea and a Half. 
The ſecond to Maſter H. GREEN, of Thorp-Arch Seminary, 
aged 13. Atteſted by Mr. Peers, rector. 

To receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 

The third to Malter J. FROWNE, of Birche's-green, near 
Birmingham, aged 14. Attelted by Mr, Corrie, matter. | 
To receive a Silver Medal, value Healf-a-guinea. 
The fourth to Mater J. DUNSFORD, of Magdalen Schcol, 
Oxford, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Eilifton, maſter. 

To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 
cation. | 
The fifth to Maſter H. LUCAS, of Goſport Academy, aged 14. 
Atteſted by Mr. Cumyns, aſliſtant. f 

To receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſſi Nepos. 

+ The fixth to Maſter BENJAMIN MANLY, of Mr. Wilkin- 


ſon's academy, Compton, near Siltoe, Bedfordſhire, aged 14. At- 
telied by Mr. Marr, aſſiſtant. ; 


To receive Dr. Mawvor's Lives of Plutarch abridged. 
The ſeventh to Maſter J. CLARKE, of Meſſrs. Palmer's aca- 
demy, Hackney, aged 14. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. 


Lo receive Allen's Roman Hiſtory. 


The eighth to Maſter R. MOORSOM, of Thorp-Arch Semi- 


nary, aged 14 and a quarter. Atteſted by the Rev. J. Peers. 
To receive Dr. Mawvor's Britiſli Nepos. 


The ninth to Maſter ROBERT BRIGGS, aged 12, of Hull 
Academy. Atteſted by Mr. Aſhton, head maſter, 


s receive Dr. Mavor's Lives of Plutarch abridged. 


In the foregoing» ajudication we have endeavoured, after two or 
three careful peruſals, to diſcriminate as nearly as poſſible the merits 
of he reſpective candidates; yet we muſt confeſs that ſeveral of the 
following are very nearly equal to the productions of thoſe who have 
been more ſuccefsful. Some have been rejected from occaſional 
miiiakes in the conſtruction, ariſing in part, probably, from not 
having the context before them, and whien are, in fact, ſo many 
proots of the fairneſs of the atteſtations; and ſome are —_— 
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the compoſition to the approved ti anſlations, a point which we ear- 
pelily recommend to the attention of our young tranſlators, as to 


give the mere literal fen'e of the author is not ſufficient, it ſhould be 


done with. preciſion and elegance. All the following, however, are 
deſerving of COMMENDA TION, N ly it the youth of the 
authors be conſidered. 


Maſter James Bayne, aged 13, of the Grammar School, Kberdbes? ; 
atteſted by Mr. Bentley, King's College. : 

Maſter G. T. V. Bores, aged 12, of the Goſport Academy: 

Matter William Broadburft, aged 13, of Meſſis. Haywood and 
Bolton's academy, Attercliffe. 


| Mailer John Button, aged 13, of Mr. Peer's ſeminary, Thorp- Arch. 


Maſter Fchn Beddome, aged 13, of Meſſ. Palmer's ichool, Hackney. 

Matter William Laſbmar Batley, _ 14, ot Mr. Peer's 7 ys 
Thorp Arch. 

Maſter ob Croſſe, aged 13, ditto, _ 

Maſter William Clarke, aged 12, ditto. 

Matter Mathew Charles Dunbar, aged 11, No. 20, Cbapel fret 

Pentonville. 

Matter William Dyer, aged 14, of Mr. Weaver s ſchool, Chippenbem. 

Matter G. F.-Dickſon, aged 13, of Meſſ. Palmer's (chool, Hackney. 

Maſter Thomas Eyre, aged 12, of Meſſrs. Haywood and'Bolton's 
academy, Attercliffe. 

Mafter George Archer Ellis, aged 12, pupil to Mr. C. Nichols, 
- teacher of the math. matics, &c. Yarmouth, who ſubſcribes the 
atteſtation, 


Maſter John Finch, aged 14, of Mr. Wick's academy, Englefield- 


green. 


Maſter William Cockayne Frith, aged 14, of Kentiſh Town atteſted | 


by his mother. 

Maſter James Henry Frith, aged 14, of the Goſport Academy. 

Matter William Ody Hate, aged 13, of .the Kev. Mr. Weaver's 
- ſchool, r Oxford hire. 

Maſter John Gregory, aged 11, of Meſſ. Pa!mer's ſchool, Hackvey: 

Maſter Joha Gates, of Mr. F allowficld's academy, Dan North- 

amptonſhire. 

Maſter George Hodg hinſon, of Morton Grange, aged 137 àt Meſiis. 
Haywood and Bolton's academy, Attercliffe. 

Matter William Humbly, aged 17, of Tremough School, Falmouth; 
atteſted by the head matter, 


Maſter Richard Lee, aged 13, of the Grammar Schavks Bury, Loans 


caſhire; atteſted by Mr. Hodglon, the head matter. 


Maſter P. F. Merion, aged 14; atteſted by Nil Peter Martin, 


ſurgeon, Aldor 

Ma ter Paul Lell Patrick, aged 13, of the Rev. Mr, Westens 
&hool, Chippenham; _ 

Maier Erederick Henry Papendick, of Chriſt's Hoſpital, 3 13˙ 3 
Maſter William Richardſon, aged 14, ſeminary, Thorp-Arch; at- 
telted by the Rev. J. Peers, er | 

Maiter Henry Smith, aged 1.4 Grammar Wa Gainſbro'. 1 Fa 
. a 


— 
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Maſter Thomas, Taylor, aged 14, of Middleton School, county of 
Cork; atteſted by the Rev. Richard Grier, head maler. ; 

Maſter C. V. Tbompſon, aged 12, ſeminary, Thorp-Arch. 

Matter Frederick Traſb, aged 14, ot Mr. Naſh's academy, Marlow, 
Bucks. 

Matter Foſeph 7. urner, aged 13 atteſted by Mr. Charles Nichols, 
Yarmouth. 

Maſter William Hemſavorihb Wilkinſon, aged 14, of Gainſborough 
Grammar School. 

Matter Nathaniel Walker, aged 12, of Magdalen School, bed ; 

! atteſted by Mr. Elleſton, the head matter. | 

Maler W. H. Young, aged 13, of the Hull Academy. 


936 
* 1 mt 


| CLASS III. 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES IN THE 
MATHEMATICAL SOLU TION, 

The firſt prize has been adjudged to Matter JOHN EMERSON; 
aged 14 years and three months, of Mr. Nicholfon's academy, 
F orth Houle, New caltle- upon-T'yne. Atteſled by Mr. Nicholion. 
1s receive a pair of Adams's nine-inch Globes, value 
Two Guineas and a Half. | 


The ſecond prize has been adjudged to Maſter WILLIAM 
BINGLEY, aged 14 ycais and five months, of Mr. Falconer's aca. 
demy, Doncatter. Atteſted by Mr. Falconer. 

Io receive a Caſe of Mathematical Inſir uments, value 

Fiftcen Shillings. 


© The third prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOHN ELLIOTT, 

aged 14 years and two months, in the houſe ot Meſſis. Robeut 

Brightmore and Co. Sheffield. Aiteſſed by Mr. R. Brightmore. 
To receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Ldu- 


cation. 


The fourth has been adjudged to Maſter JOSEPH BENNETT, 
aged 14 years, at the Nottingham Academy. Artteiicd by the 
head maiter, the Rev. Mr. Blanchard. 


To receive a Silver Medad, value five fhillings. 


The fifth prize has been adjudged to Mader WILLIAM 
NIGHTINGALE, aged 12 years and ſix months, at Audenſhaw 
| er near Mancheſter. Alteſted by Mr. John Taylor, maſter. 


15 o receive a Saver Medal, value five ſhillings. 


- And an EXTRA PRIZE, of a five ſhi ling book has been 
awarded to Maſter JOHN BAX IER, of Mr. Alliton's academy, 
Hull. 

Alſo a SECOND EXTRA PRIZE. of a five  tilling book to 
Ine JOHN EADON, of Sheffield. 


The 


value 


PS — 


New Prixe Fu bjeclis for No. X. 13! 


The ſolutions of the following perſons poſſeſs VERY CONSI- 


DERABLE MERIT, and delerve our PARTICULAR COM. 
MENDATION. 


Maſter James Caltwell, aged 1 14 years and three months, pupil of 
Mr. Richard Aſhcroft, of Eccles, near Mancheſter.  _ 
Matter Thomas Simcox Lea, not 12 years of age, pupil of Mr. John 


* 


Corrie, of Birch's- green, near Birmingham. This, conſidering 


the extreme youth of the candidate, is a very extraordinary pro- 
duction; and we regret that we had not this month another 
prize to diſtribute. 

Maſter Robert - Shields, aged 14 years and five months, pupil i in 
Mr. Rutherford's academy, Lancheſter, near Durham. 

Maſter Robert Stirling, aged 13, pupil at Mr. Webſter's academy, 
York-houſe, Biackheath. Befides the mathematical ſkill evinced 
in this production, we feel it our duty to commend the very neat 
manner in which it is written. 


Muſter Robert Surtees, not 15 years of age, of Mr. Rutherford's 
academy, Lancheſter, near Durham: 


N. B. We have been much gratified with the ſecond ingenieus 
production of THOMAS CLIF I ON, the ſelf. taught ſhoe - black, 
of Mr. Blauchard's academy, Nottingham. We regret that his age 
excceds the limits of our propoſals. but truſt his induſtry will meet 
with its due reward from ſome friend of merit in | his native county. 


— 


— 
. * 


NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. X. 


Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 
- butore the Fitth of November. 


e G 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT. 
- COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Whether the laws of Solon, or thoſe of Lycurgus, were 
moit conducive to the virtue and happineſs of mankind ?* 


The beſt eſſay to be entitled to a pair of twelve inch globes, or 
to books, value three guineas ; the fecond beſt to a filver medal, 


value half a- guinea; and the eight next beſt to _— os "my 
ſhillings each. | : | 


Dons och 


83 
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* An account of the lives and — ; of theſe n eminent Mies will 


I" 


be found in Dr. Mavor's late publication for Rs of Select Lives ws 


Tetarchs vide pages 22 and 53. 
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CLass II. | 
, TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT COMPLETED THEIR 
17 : - THIRTEENTH YEAR. | | 


A Tranſlation of the following paſſage from Salluſt's Bellum Ca. 
tilinarium, page 1; beginning Omnis homines, qui ſeſe ſtudent 


- 


_ preeſtare cæteris animalibus, ſumma ope niti decet, ne vitam filentio 


tranſeant, veluti pecora, quz natura prona atque ventri obedicntia 
finxit;” and ending, „De cujus hominis moribus pauca prius ex- 
plananda ſunt, quam initium narrandi faciam.“ | 

The beſt tranſlation to he entitled to a Cahinet Library, value 
one guinea and a half; the ſeven next heft to books, value five ſhil. 
lings each. | | | 


z 


CLASS III. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GEN TLEMEN NOT EXCEEDING 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 


It is required to draw a correct Map of the Great South 
Sea, commencing at about the latitude of fixty fouth and 
extending to fifty north, and including the longitude of 
Juan Fernandez, on the one hand, and cf the Ladrone 
Iſlands on the other. The lize to be about twelve inches 
qu = 77 - 55 Wh | 


The completeſt and moſt correct map will entitle the drawer to 
feceive-a pair of Adams's twelve- inch globes, value three guineas 
and a half; the f: cond beſt to A copy of Watkins's Biographical 
and Hiſtorical Dictionary, value twelve ſhillings; the third belt to 


a Copy of Brookes's Gazetteer; and the fix next beſt to books, 


value five ſhillings each. 


* 
— 


— 


TO. CORRESPONDENTS, te. 


SEVERAL Prizes Hill lie at the Publiſher's, which <will be 
delivered to. the order. of the country bookſeller who Jupplies the 
Preceptor. | | | 5 CIS 

It is particular requeſted that the atteflations. may be avritten 
on the ſame ſheet-of paper as the productions. | 
= Mafter Jostern DexxisoN 75 Wrong in ſuppoſin that the at- 


Mation of a Parent is neceſſary; We, in fact, prefer the attc/ta- 


tion of a Tutor; and always wiſh, avhen it ts poſſible, that the 
atteftation of a Tutor might be addtd to that of a Parent. 
Mr. Wick's hints have been received, and the Editor is 
auch cbliged to him for them. They are at preſent under confide- 
ration, and, as far as circumſtances will admit, will in future 
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JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


LECTURES, 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OF 
YOUNG PERSONS, 


ON 


Natural aud Experimental Philoſophy. 


EECTURE 1X. 


OF THE PLHIENOMENA OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


HE word phenomena, which ſtands at the head of 

this lecture, and which I ſhall frequently have occa- 

ſion to uſe, means ſimply an appearance. It is derived from 
the Greek verb yHAtNOMAI, which fignites to appear; 
but 1t 18 generally uſed to imply any rikdng or remarkable 
appearance, The atmoſphere I before explained to mean 
that mais of air which ſurrounds this globe, Various con- 
jectures have been made with reſpect to the height of the 
atmoſphere; and as we know to a certainty the relative 
weight of a column of the athbſphere by the height to 
which its preſſure will raiſe water or mercury in an empty 
tube, To different calculations have been founded on theſe 
data, to aſcertain its extent as well as its denſity at different 
heights, © If the air of our atmoſphere was indeed every 
when of a uniform denfity, the problem would be very 
eaſily folved. We ſhould, in that caſe, have nothing more 
to do than to find out the proportion between the Height 
of a ſhort pillar of air, and a ſmall pillar of water of equal 
weight; and having compared the proportion the heights 
ct theſe bear to each other in the imall, the ſame proportion 
will be ſure to hold in the great, between a pillar of water 
thirty-two feet high, and a pillar of air that reaches to 
the top of the atmoſphere, whoſe height I want to know. 
Thus, for inſtance, we find that a certain weight of water 
reaches one inch high, and a ſimilar weight of air reaches 


Vor, 11. N N 
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ſeventy-two feet high: this then is the proportion two ſuch 
pillars bear to each other in the ſmall. Now, if one inch of 
water is equal to ſeventy-two feet of air, to how much air 
will thirty-two feet of water be equal? By the common 
rule of proportion I readily find, that thirty-two feet, or 
three hundred and eighty-four inches of water, will be equal 


to three hundred and thirty-one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy-ſix inches, which makes ſomething more than 
five miles, which would be the height of the atmoſphere, 
was its denſity every where the fame as at the earth, where 
ſeventy-two feet of air were equal to one inch of water. 

But this is not really the caſe; for the air's denſity is not 
every where the ſame, but etc as the preſſure upon it 
decreaſes; ſo that the air becomes lighter and lighter the 
higher. we aſcend; and at the upper part of the atmoſ- 
phere, where the preflure 1 is ſcarce any thing at all, the air 
dilating in proportion, muſt be expanded to a ſurpriſing 
degree; and therefore the height of the atmoſphere muſt be 
much greater than has red by the laſt calculation, in 
which its denſity was ſuppoſed to be every where as great 
as at the ſurface of the earth. In order, therefore, to de- 
termine the height of the atmoſphere more exactly, geome- 
tricians have endeavoured to determine the denſity of the 
air. at different diſtances from the earth. The following 
ſketch will give an idea of We method which ſome geome- 
tricians have taken to determine this denſity, which is pre- 
paratory to finding out the height of the atmoſphere more 
exactly. 

Let us ſuppoſe a pillar of air to reach from the top of the 
atmoſphere down to the earth's ſurface; and let us alſo 
| ſuppoſe it marked like a ſtandard by inches, from the top 
to the bottom; let us ſtill farther ſuppoſe, that each inch 
of air, if not at all compreſſed, would weigh one grain. 
The topinoſt inch, then, weighs one grain, as it ſuffers no 
compreſſure whatſoever ; the fecond inet prefled by the 


* topmoſt with a weight of one grain, and this added to its 


own natural weight or denſity of one grain, now makes its 
denſity, which is ever equal to the preffure, two grains. 
The third inch is preſſed down by the weight of the two 


inches above it, whoſe weights united niake three grains, 
and 
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and theſe added to its natural weight, give it a denſity. of 
four grains, The fourth inch is preſſed by the united 
weight of the three above it, which together make ſeven 
grains, and this added to its natural weight g give it a den- 
fity of eight grains. The fifth inch, being preſſed by all 
the former fifteen, anck its own: weight, added. gives it a 
denſity of ſixteen grains, and ſo on, deicending downwards 
to the bottom. The firſt inch has a denſity of one, the ie- 
cond inch a denſity of two, the third inch a denſity of four, 
the fourth inch of eight, the fifth of ſixteen, and ſo on. 
Thus the inches of air increaſe in denſity as they deſcend 
from the tap, at the rate of one, two, four, eight, fixteen, 
thirty-two, fixty- -four, and fo on, which is called a geome- 
trical progreſiion. Or if we have a mind to take this backs 
wards, and begin at the bottom, we may ſay, that the den- 
ſity of each of theſe inches grows leſs upwards in a geome- 
trical progreſſion. If, inftead of inches, we ſuppoſe the 
parts into which this pillar of air is divided to be extremely 
ſmall, like thoſe of air, the rule will hold good in theſe as 
well as thole. So that we may generally aſſert, that the 
denſity of the air, trom the ſurface of the earth, decreaſes in 
a geometrical proportion. 

This being underſtood, ſhould . now deſire to know the ll 
denſity of the ir at any certain height, I have only firſt to 2 
find out how much the denſity of the air is diminiſhed to +37Y 
a certain ſtandard height, and thence proceed to tell how 
much it will be diminiſhed at the greateſt heights that 
can be imagined. At ſmall heights the diminution. of its 
denſity is by fractional or broken numbers. We will ſup- 
pole at once, then, for greater eaſe, that at the height of five 
miles, or a Dutch league, the air is twice leſs Tann than at 
the ſurface of the earth: then, at two leagues high, it muſt 
be four times thinner and leſs denſe, BH = at thies leagues 
eight times thinner and lighter, and ſo on. Inſtead of Dutch 
leagues, ſuppoſe we took a Gerinan league of ſeven miles, 
and that it was four times leſs denſe at the height of the firſt 
German league, then it would decreaſe in the | lame propor- 
tion, and be four times leſs denſe than the firſt at the ſecond 
league, that is, ſixteen times; and four times leſs denſe than 
the ſecond at the third league, that is, ſixty-four times; 
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and four times lefs denſe than the third at the fourth league, 
that is, two hundred and fifty-ſix times leſs denſe than at 
the ſurface. In ſhort, whatever decreafe it received in the 
firſt ſtep, it will continue to have in the {ame proportion in 
the ſecond, third, and ſo on; and this, as we ſaid, 1s called 
geometrical progreffion. 

Upon the fame principle it was attempted to calculate 
the height of the atmoſphere. By carrying a barometer to 
the top of a high mountain, the denſity of the air at two or 
three different ſtations was eaſily aſcertained. —2 ut, alas! fo 
feeble are human efforts in endeavouring to comprehend 
and meaſure the works of the Creator, that this theory was 
ſoon demoliſhed. It was found that the barometrical obſer- 
vations by no means correfponded with the denſity which, 
by other experiments, the air ought to have had; and it was 
therefore ſuſpected that the upper parts of the atmoſphere 
were not ſubject to the ſame laws or the fame proportions 
as thoſe which were nearer the ſurface of- the earth. Ar- 
other ſtill more ingenious method was therefore deviſed. 


- Aſtronomers know, to the greateſt exactneſs, the place of 


the heavens in which the ſun is at any one moment of time: 
they know, for inftance, the moment in which it will ſet, 
and alſo the preciſe time in which it is about to riſe, How- 
ever, upon awaiting his appearance any morning, they al- 
ways fee the light of the ſun before its body, and they ſee 
the ſun itſelf ſome minutes ſooner above the mountain top, 
than it ought to appear from their calculations. Twilight 
they fee long before the ſun appears, ond that at a time 
when they know that it is eighteen degrees lower than the 
verge of the ſky. There is then, in this cate, ſomething 
which deceives our ſight ; for we cannot fuppole the ſun to 
be fo irregular in his motions as to vaiy every morning: 
this would diſturb the recularity of nature. The deceptiog 
actually exiſts in the atmoſphere. By looking through this 
denſe, tranſparc nt ſubſtance, every celeſtial object that lies 
beyond it is ſeemingly raiſed up, in ſome ſach manner as 
we ſee a piece of money look as if raiſed higher in a baſon 
filled with water. From hence it is plain, chat if the atmol- 
phere was away, the ſun's light would not be brought to 
view ſo long in the morning 7 the ſun itſelf actually 
appears 
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appears. The ſun, without the atmoſphere, would appear 
all blazing in light the inſtant it roſe, and leave us in total 
darkneſs the inſtant of its ſetting. The length of the twi- 
light, therefore, is in j#oportion to the height of the at- 
moſphere; or let us invert this and ſay, that the height of 
the atmoſphere is in proportion to the length of the twi- 
light. It is generally found, by this means, to be about 


forty-five miles high, ſo that it was hence concluded either 


that that was the actual limit of the atmoſphere, or that it 
muſt be of an extreme rarity indeed at that height. 

The denſity of the air, however, depends not merely on 
the preſſure it ſuſtains, but on other circumitances {o that 
it varies even at the ſame height in different parts, and even 
in the ſame place at different times, as is ſeen by the mer- 
cury in the barometer riling to different heights, accordin 
to the ſtate of the weather. Heat in particular I mentioned 
as a very powerfui caule in rarefying the air. From this 
circumſtance ariſes one of the molt ſtriking and formidable 
of the atmoſpherical phenomena mean the wind. Wind 
is nothing but a ſtrong current or ſtream of air. Whenever, 
therefore, the air is heated by the ſun, or b y any other means, 
it will be rarened, and leis able to reſiſt the preſſure of the 
adjacent air, which will conſequently ruſh in “to reſtore the 
equilibrium,” to ſpeak in the technical language of philo- 
ſophy, or, in plain terms, to reduce the rarefied part to a 
uniform denſity with the ether. This current of air is ſen- 
ſibly felt near the door of a glaſs-houſe, or wherever there is 
a large fire. A current of air is alſo to be perceived ruſhing 
through the key-hole, or any chink or crevice, info a heate 
room. This may ſerve to give you a general idea of the 
cauſes of winds. ee e ee, 

This principle we conſequently find realiſed on a great 
ſcale, in what are called the trade winds, which blow con- 
ſtantly from eatt to welt near the equator. When the ſun 
ſhines violently upon any part of the earth, it is plain th: t 
by the immenſe acceſſion of heat, the air muſt be great 
rarefied. I he cold air will therefore ruſh from the adjacent | 


parts to that where there is little reſiſtance, and conſequently 
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welt, conſequently: the air will be heated gradually from eaſt 
to weſt, and the wind will blow in that direction. Near the 
equator, therefore, where the ſurface of the earth is heated in 
ſucceſſion from eaſt to weſt, there will be a conſtant wind 
from the eaſt, but, on the north ſide of the line it will incline 
a little to the-north, and on the ſouth {ide a little to the ſouth, 
for an obvious reaſon, becauſe it is colder towards each pole, 
and therefore the maſs of cool air will be principally drawn 
from theſe quarters. 

The ſame cauſe will explain the land and ſea breezes in 
the tr opical clunates. In iſlands, and ſmall tracts of land 
which run into the ſea, in thoſe regions it will generally be 
found that, during the day, there is a current of air towards 
the ſea, and at evening the current ſets in from the ſea to the 
land. The reaſon of this i is, that water is always of a more 
even temperature, that is, of a more equal heat than land, 
During the day, therefore, the land becomes conſiderably 
heated, and the air is rarefied; the conſequence is, that in 
the afternoon a breeze ſets in "fa the ſea, which 1s leſs 
heated. On the contrary, dming the courſe of the night the 
land lofes its heat, while that of the ſea continues more 
nearly the ſame. Towards morning, therefore, a breeze re- 
gularly proceeds from the Iand towards the ocean, where 
the air is warmer, and confequently more rarefied than on 
ſhore. 

The monſoons are periodical winds which blow between the 


tropics, and which, though the theory of them is rather more 


complicated, depend upon the fame cauſe. They depend, 
4ndeed, upon Jarge tracts of territory being heated during 
the warm ſeaſon, by which the general courſe of the trade 
winds is partially interrupted. Thus, when the ſun ap- 
proaches the tropic of cancer, the ſoil of Perſia, Bengal, 
China, and the adjoining countries, is ſo much more hes ted 
than the ſea towards the ſouthward of theſe. countries, that, 
inſtead of the uſual trade wind, the current of air proceeds 
at that ſeaſgſy ſrom the ſouth to the north, contrary. to what 
it would if no land was there. But as the high mountains in 
"Africa, during all the year, are extremely cold, the low coun- 
aries in India to the eaſtward of it become hotter than Africa 
during the ſummer, and the air is naturally drawn ghence tc 
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the eaſtward. From the ſame cauſe the trade wind in the 
Indian ocean blows, from April to October, in a north-eaft 


direction, contrary to the general courſe of the trade wind in 


the open ſea in the ſame latitude; but when the ſun retires 
behind the tropic.of capricorn, theſe northern parts become 
cooler, and the general trade wind afſumes its natural direc- 
tion. In the northern tropic the monſoons depend upon 
ſimilar cauſes. 

In our climate the winds are more variables becaufe the 
rarefactions which take place in the air are here more par- 
tial, more frequent and ſudden than in the tropical regions. 
] have ſufficiently explained to you that whatever dilates or 
rarefies the air in any part muſt produce a wind or current 
of air towards that part. Among the moſt powerful cauſes 
of winds, therefore, we muſt account the electricity of the 
atmoſphere, which (as will be explained to you bereaſter] is 
the cauſe of thunder and lightning. A thunder ſtorm, 
therefore, is commonly either preceded or followed by a 
ſtorm of wind. The rays of the ſun are alſo ſometimes 
partially interrupted by clouds or miſts in particular places, 
conſequently the earth will be more ſtrongly heated in one 
part than another, in which cafe there will always be a cur- 
rent of air from the colder to the warmer region. The fall 
of rain too, and many other circumſtances, may produce an 
alteration in the temperature, which will be wann by a 
change in the wind. . 

The ſtorms which we experience in theſe happy. climates 
are nothing when compared with thoſe dreadful convulſions 
of nature, which are ocenſionally felt in warmer latitudes, 
where the fruits of a whole year's labour are often deſtroyed 
by a fingle burricane, Theſe terrible phenomena happen ge- 
nerally in the rainy feaſon, about the month of Auguſt. 
They are always preceded by an unuſual calm, but the ftorm 
comes on ſuddenly, commonly accompanied with rain, thun- 
der, and lightning, and ſometimes with an earthquake, 
Whole towns are made a heap of ruins by axe of theſe hur- 
ricanes ; fields of ſugar-canes are whirled through the air; 
the ſtropgeſt trees are torn up by the roots, and toſſed about 
like ſtubble; nor can any building be conſtructed ſtrong 
enough to afford a ſhelter trom the beating of the ſtormy and 


the 
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the deluge of wet with which it is accompanied. The iſland 
of Jamaica was viſited in the year 1780 by this troubleſome 
calamity, and the damage which enſued is not to be calcu- 
lated, The hurricanes in the Weſt Indies have been attri- 
buted, with great probability, to ſome occaſional obſtruction 
in the uſual and natural progreſs of the equatorial trade 
winds. 

The harmattar is a wind which pr evails occaſionally during 
the months of December, January, and February, in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, and always blows towards the Atlantic 
ocean. There are generally three or four returns of it every 
ſeaſon ; it blows with 2 moderate force, not quite ſo ſtrong 
indeed as the ſea breeze. A fog or haze always accompanies 


the harmattan, ſo that the ſun is concealed the greater part of 


the day, aud the largeſt building cannot be ſeen at a quarter 
.of a mile's diſtance. Lhe particles which conſtitute this fog 
are depoſited in the leaves of trees, and on the ſkins of the ne- 
groes, making them appear white. But the moſt extraordi- 
nary property of this wind is its extreme dryneſs. No dew 
falls during its continuance (on an average about a week), 
and the graſs is parched up like hay. Houſehold furniture is 
cracked and deſtroyed, the pannels of wainſcots ſplit, the 
joints of a well laid floor of ſeaſoned wood will open ſo as to 
admit the breadth of a finger between them, and the covers 
of books, though ſhut up in a cloſe cheſt, are bent as if they 
had been expoſcd to the fire, Nor does the human body 
eſcape, the eyes, noſtrils, lips, and palate are parched up 
and made very uneaſy. Though the air is cool, there is a 
prickling heat all over the ſkin; and if the harmattan conti- 
nues four or five days, the ſcarf ſkin peels off. Ihis wind, 
though fatal to vegetable life, is highly conducive to the 
health of the human body. It ſtops all epidemics, indeed no 


infection can be communicated during ns continuance even 


by inoculation, It relieves patients labouring under fevers, 


and is remarkable for the cure of ulcers and cutaneous 

diſeaſes. 8 | 
The /rrecco. is as deleterions as the en is. ſalubrious. 
It is common in Italy and the ſouth of France, In the 
former it is called the frrocco, from a common opinion that it 
blows from, Syria, in the latter it is called the Levant wind. 
The 
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dred and twelve degrees. It is fatal to vegetables, and often 
deſtructive to the human ſpecies. It depreſſes the ſpirits in 
an unuſual degree; it ſuſpends the power of digeſtion, ſo 
that thoſe who eat a heavy ſupper, while it continues, are 


often found dead in their beds in the morning. The ſick at 


that afflicting period commonly fink under the preſſure of 


their diſeaſes ; and it is cuſtomary in the morning, when 


this wind has blown a whole night, to inquire who is dead. 
The /amicl, or mortifying wind of the deſerts near Bag- 


dat, is alſo dreadful in its effects. At-its approach the ca- 
mels inſtinctively bury their noſes in the ſand, and travellers 


throw themſelves as cloſe as poſſible to the ground till it has 
paſſed by, which is commonly in a few minutes. As ſoon'as 
thoſe who have life dare to rife up, they examine how it 
fares with their companions, by plucking their arms and 
legs, for if they are ſtruck by the wind they will be ſo morti- 
fied that their limbs will come aſunder. The fatal effects of 
this wind muſt depend upon a quantity of putrid vapours 
with which it is charged, probably from blowing over ſtag: 


nant lakes or marſhes loaden with putrid matter. 


Whirkoinds, which are ſo ſportive in their appearance in 
this country, carrying up ſtraws and other light bodies a con- 
ſiderable height in the air, have been known in the tropical 
countries to have had more tremendous effects. They are 
known there by the name of tornado, which carry up with 


them the whole materials of a cottage, or even large trees, 


with the ſame velocity as our whirlwinds do ſtraws and the 
livhteſt bodies. A whirlwind at land is a -water-/pout at ſea, at 
leaſt both ſeem to proceed from the ſame cauſe. Wherever 
the air is ſuddenly rarefied in a particular ſpot, from elec- 
tricity or any other cauſe, a kind of vacuum is created, and 
the circumambient air ruſhing at once from every quarter, a 
conflict of winds takes place, and the circular motion, al- 
ready noticed, enſues. It is to be obſerved that, in waters 
ſpouts at ſea, the water aſcends, and does not deſcend: (acs 
cording to the vulgar notion) from the cloud, which 1s 
formed at the extremity of the ſpout. The water in this caſe 
riſes, where the vacuum is created by the whirlwind, by the 


preſſure of the atmoſphere, as in a common pump. Only the 
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vacuum not being quite perfect, it riſes in ſmall drops, and 
forms the cloud at the upper extremity of the phenorme:on, 
An artificial water-ſpout may be made in a very eaſy way, 
In a ſtiff paper or card make a hole juſt wide enough to in ſert 
a gooſe quill, then cut the quill off ſquare at both ends; 
place the card at the top of a wine glaſs or tumbler filled with 
water to within about a quarter of an inch of the lower ori- 
fice of the quil. Then apple your mouth to the upper part 
of the quili, and draw out.the air. The water in the glaf* 
will then be ſeen raiſed in the form of an inverted cone like 
- a waterfpout, and not in a continued ſtream, but broken into 
drops, and mingled with particles of air. 

It is by the agency of the air that water is raiſed in vapour 
from the earth to form cloaa You need ſcarcely, I preſume, 
be told that clouds are water in the ſtate of vapout, ſo is 
the common ſmoke which you fee aſcend from our chimnies, 
the columns of which, in fact, are ſo many clouds. Vapour, 
you will remember, is water expanded by: heat or fire to the 
ſtate of an elaſtic fluid (ſee the lecture oa fire and its proper- 
ties), and it riſes in the atmoſphere, becauſe vapour is lighter 
or leſs denſe than our common air (it is, in fact, fourteen 
hundred times lighter than the water of which it is compoſed, 
whereas common air, you know, is only about nine hundred 
times! lighter than water) and it is a rule in philoſophy, de- 
pending on the principle of gravitation, that when two fluids 
of different denſities are brought. together, the lighter will 
always riſe to the ſurface. It is, however, only near the ſur- 
face of the earth that the air is denſer and more heavy than 
water. The vapours, therefore, can only riſe to a limited 
height; and, I believe, it is generally agreed that there are 
no clouds at above four or five miles high in the atmoſphere, 
You will recollect that if vapour, by coming in contact with 
a cold body, can be deprived of its heat, it is ſuddenly con- 
denſed into water again, as in the refrigeratory of a ſtill, 
where the vapour, confined in a ſpiral tube, is made to paſs 
through cold water, and is condenſed ; and as in the ſteam 
engine which was noticed in a former lecture. 

If therefore the vapours in the atmoſphere, or the clouds, 
by aſcending into the colder regions of the air, by electricity, 
or by meeting with cold winds, are deprived of the heat 
R which 
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whict: keeps them in the vapourific ſtate, they will, of courſe, 
be condenſed, and will fall down in the form of raw. Per- 
bens ihe attraction of the earth, when they approach it, may 
in wan” cafes, ferve to draw off the ſupeffluous heat, an 
condenſe the vapours, which may account for its generally 
raining on the tops of mountains, and for the changes of 
the weather predicted by the barometer. For when the air 
is 10 far rarefied as not to be able to ſupport the column of 
mercury to a certain height in the tube of the barometer, it 
is generaily regarded as a ſure prognoſtic of rain. 

The cold, in the higher regions of the atmoſphere, is ſomes 
times ſo great as to freeze the vapour of the clouds. In this 
caſe it is alſo condenſed, and too heavy to be ſupported, and 
it then falls in the form of %u. But this is only when the 


freezing 1 is ſo ſudden, that the particles of vapour have not. 
time to unite into drops, and this accounts for the beautiful. 


feathery appearance of falling ſnow! If, on the contrary, 
the co!d in the atmoſphere is ſo moderate as to allow the 
watry particles to unite into drops before they become frozen, 
then of theſe drops ſmall icicles are produced, which are 
called Haid, or hailſtones. Hail, when firſt formed, muſt be 
perfectly round, according to the laws of fluids, which, when 
preſſed equally on all ſides, aſſume a ſpherical form, and yet 
when it falls, it is often found to be angular. This muſt 
happen either from the particles in their deſcent having be- 
gun to diſſolve, or from their attaching to their ſurface in 
their fall other ſmall particles of water, which are congealed 
in the maſs. This latter ſuppoſition is countenanged by the 


unuſual ſize of which hailſtones are ſometimes found. When 


they begin to fall they can be no larger than drops of rain, 
and this acceſſion of matter muſt certainly be ee in the 


courſe of their deſcent. 


The dew, which falls in a ſummer evening, is part of the 


| vapour which is raiſed in the courſe of the day by the ſun's 


heat, but not being completely diffolved or diſperſed i in the 
atmoſphere, it is condenſed, and falls with the evening's cold. 
In cool nights the dew often becomes frozen in the form of 
hear froſt. 

The ithoſpherical phenomena will be further explaznen, 
when we come to treat of electricity. 
NATURAL 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BAT. 


HE laſt genus in the order of primates is the bat, The 
generic character given by Linnæus, is, the toes elon- 
gated, and connected by membranes performing the office of 
wings; a character ſo obvious, that no perſon who has once 
ſeen a bat can be in danger of miſtaking it, Linnæus has 
enumerated ſix ſpecies, but not more than two of them are 
common in this country.. 

The bat which is beſt known in England, is about the ſize 
of a mouſe, or nearly two inches and a half long. The mem. 
- branes that are uſually called wings, are, properly ſpeaking, an 
extenſion of the ſkin all round the body, except the head, 
which, when the animal flies, is kept ſtretched on every fide, 
by the four interior toes of the fore feet, which are enormouſly 
long, and ferve ike maſts and yards that keep the canvas of a 
fail ſpread, and regulate its motions. * The firſt toe is quite 
looſe, and ſerves aga heel when the bat Walks, or as an hook, 
when it would adhere to any thing. The hind feet are dil. 
engaged from the ſurrounding kin, and divided into five 
toes, ſomewhat reſembling. thoſe of a-mouſe. The {kin by 
which it flies is of a duſky colour. The body is covered 
with a ſhort fur, of a mouſe colour, tinged with red. THe 
eyes are very {mall ; the ears like thoſe of a mouſe. 

This ſpecies of the bat is very common in England. It 
makes its firſt appearance early in ſummer, an begins 
its flight in the duſk of the evening, It principally fre 
quents the ſides of woods, glades, and ſhady walks ; and 

is frequently obſerved” to ſkim along the ſurface of pieces 
of water. It purſues guats moths, and nocturnal infects of 
every kind. It feeds upon theſe; bit Will not refuſe meat 
wherever it can find it. Its flight is a laborious, irregular 
movement; and, if it happens to be interrupted in its courſe, 

it cannot readily prepateffor a ſecond elevation; fo that if it 
ſtrikes againſt any object, and falls to the ground, it is uſually 
taken. It appears only in the moſt pleaſant evenings, when 
its prey is generally abroad, and flies in purſuit with itz 
mouth open. At other times it continues in its retreat, the 
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chink of a alen building, or the hollow of a tree. Thus 
this little animal, even in ſummer, ſleeps the greateſt part of 
its time, never venturing - out by day-light, nor in rainy 
weather; never hunting in queſt of prey, but for a ſmall 


part of the night, and | then returning to its hole. But its 


ſhort life is ſtill more "abridged by continuing in a torpid 
ſtate during the winter. At the approach of the cold ſea- 
ſon, the bat prepares for its ſtate of lifeleſs inactivity, and 
ſeems rather to chooſe a place where it may continue ſafe 


from interruption, than where it may be warmly or con- 


veniently lodged. For this reaſon it is uſually ſeen hang- 
ing by its hooked claws to the roofs of caves, regardleſs of 


the eternal damps that ſurround it. The bat Hams the 
only animal that will venture to remain in theſe frightful 


ſubterrahean abodes, where it continues in a torpid ſtate, 
unaffected by every change of the weather. Such of this 
kind as are not provident enough to procure themſelves a 


deep retreat, where the cold and heat ſeldom vary, are 


ſometimes expoſed to great inconveniences, for the weather 
often becomes ſo mild in the midſt of winter as to warm 


them prematurely into life, and to allure them from their 
holes in queſt of food, when nature has not provided a 


iupply. "Theſe, therefore, have ſeldom ſtrength to return ; 
but, having exhauſted themſelves in a vain purſuit after in- 
ſects which are not to be found, are deſtroyed by the owl, 
or any other animal that follows ſuch petty prey. 


The bat couples and brings fofth its young alive in ſum- | 


mer, generally from two to five at a time. The female has 


but two nipples, and thoſe forward on the breaſt, as in the 
human kind. This was a ſufficient motive for Linnæus to 
give it the title of a Primas, to rank it in the ſame order : 
with mankind,.and to puſh this contemptible animal _— | 


the chiefs of the creation. 


From Linnæus we learn, that the fornale makes no neft 


for her young, as moſt birds and quadrupeds are xnown to 
do, 


where, ſticking herſelf by her hooks againſt the ſides of her 
2partment, ne permits her young to hang at the nipple, and 
in this manner to continue for the firſt or ſecond day. 


W a after ſome time, the Gow begins to _ hungry, 
Vox. Ik 0 
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She is barely content with the firſt hole ſhe meets, 
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and finds a neceſſity of ſtirring abroad, ſhe takes her little 
ones and ſticks them in the wall, in the manner ſhe before 
hung herſelf; there they immoveably cling, and patiently 
wait till her return. : 


Thus far this animal ſeems cloſely allied to the quadru- 


ped race. Its ſimilitude to that of birds is leſs ſtriking. As 
nature has furniſhed birds with- extremely ſtrong pectoral 
muſcles, to move the wings, and direct their flight, ſo has 
it alſo furniſhed this animal. As birds alſo have their legs 
weak, and unfit for the purpoſes of motion, the bat has its 
legs faſhioned. in the ſame manner, and is never ſeen to walk, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, to puſh itſelf forward with its 
hind legs, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. The toes of 

the fore legs, or, if we may uſe the expreſſion, its extremely 
long fingers, extend the web like a membrane that lies be- 


tween them; and this, which is extremely thin, {ſerves to 


lift the little body into the air: in this manner, by an un- 
ceaſing percuſſion, much ſwifter than that of birds, the ani- 
mal continues, and directs its flight; however, the great la- 
bour required in flying ſoon fatigues it; for, unlike birds, 
which continue for days together upon the wing, the bat is 
tired in leſs than an hour, and then returns to its hole, ſa. 

tisfied with its ſupply, to enjoy the darkneſs of its retreat. 
If we conſider the bat as it is ſeen in our own country, 
we ſhall find it an harmleſs, inoffenfive creature. It is true 
that it now and then ſteals into a larder, and, like a moule, 
- commits its petty theſts upon the fatteſt parts of the bacon, 
But this happens ſeldom; the general tenor of its induſtry 
is employed in purſuing inſects that are much more noxious 
to us than itſelf can poſſibly be; while its evening flight, 
and its unſteady wabbling motion, amuſe the imagination, 
and add one figure more to the pleaſing groupe of animated 
nature. | . 
The varieties of this animal, eſpecially in our country, are 
but few; and the differences ſcarcely worth enumeration, 
Naturaliſts mention the long-eared bat, much leſs than that 
generally ſeen, and with much longer ears; the horſe-ſhoe 
bat, with an odd protuberance round its upper lip, ſome- 
what in the form of a horſe-ſnoe; the rhinoceros bat, with 
a horn growing from the noſe, ſome what ſimilar to Ne 
| 5 . anima 
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animal whence it has the name. 'Theſe, with ſeveral others, 


become dreadtul. 
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whoſe varieties are too numerous, and differences too mi- 
nute for a detail, are all inoffenſive, minute, and contemp- 
tible; 
not ſutficiently numerous much to incommode him. But 
there is a larger race of bats found' in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies that are truly formidable; each of theſe is ſingly a 
dangerous enemy ; but when they unite in flocks they then 
Were the inhabitants of the African 
coaſts, * ſays Des Marchais, to eat animals of the bat kind, 
as they do in the Eaſt Indies, they would never want a 
ſupply of proviſions. They are there in ſuch numbers, that, 


when they fly, they obſcure the ſetting ſun. In the morn- 


ing, at peep of day, they are ſcen ſticking upon the tops of 


the trees, and clinging to each other, like bees when they 
warm, or like large cluſters of coco. The Europeansvften 
amuſe themſelves with ſhooting among this huge mals of 
living creatures, and obſerving. their ben .. 


wounded. They ſometimes enter the houſes, and the ne- 
groes are expert at killing them; but although theſe people 
ſeem for ever hungry, yet they regard the bat with horror, 


and will not eat it, though ready to ſtarve. 

Of foreign bats the largeſt we have any certain accounts 
of is the rouſette, or the great bat of Madagaſcar. This for- 
midable creature is near four feet broad, when the wings are 
extended ; and a foot long, 
inſertion of the tail. 
wings, in its manner of flying, 
mation. It differs from it in its enormous fize; in its co- 
lour, which is red, like that of a fox; in its head and noſe 
aſo, which reſemble thoſe of that animal, and which have 
induced ſome to call it the flying iox : it differs alſo in the 
number of its teeth, and in having a claw on the fore foot, 
which is wanting in ours. This formidable creature 1s 
ound only in the antient continent; particularly in Mada- 


uſually ſeen about the tize of a large hen. When they re- 
pole, they ſtick themſelves to the tops of the talleſt trees, 


Pes Marchais, vol. ii. p. 208. 


O 2 


incapable, from their ſize, of injuring mankind, and 


from the tip of the noſe to the 
It reſembles our bat in the form of its 
and in its internal confor- 


raſcar, along the coaſts of Africa and Malabar, where it is 


and hang with their heads downward. But when they are - 


P, r 
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in motion nothing can be more formidable: they are ſeen 
in clouds, darkening the air, as well by day as by night, de- 
ſtroying the ripe fruits of the, conntry, and. ſometimes ſet- 
thng upon animals, and man himſelf; they devour, indif- 
ericminately, fruits, fleſh, and inſects, and drink the juice of 
the palm-tree : they are heard at night in the foreſts at more 
than two miles diſtance, with an horrible din; but at the 
approach of day they uſually begin to retire: nothing is 
fate from their depredations; they deſtroy fowls and do- 
meſiic animals, unleſs pre ſerved with the utmoſt care, and 
often faſten upon the inhabitants themlelves, attack them in 
the face, and inflict very terrible wounds. In ſhort, as Dr. 
Goldſmith obſerves, the antients ſcem to have taken their 
ideas of harpies from theſe fierce and voracious creatures, as 
they both concur in many parts of the deſcription, being 
equally deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and cruel, 

An animal not ſo formidable, but ſtill more miſchievous 
than theſe, is the American vampyre. This is iels than the 
former; but more deformed, and ſtill more numerous. it 
is furniſhed with an hora like the rhinoceros bat, and its 
cats are extremely long. Ihe other K ns geueratiy retoit 
to ihe foreſt and the ol delerted places; but theſe come 
into towns and cities, and, after ſun-ſet, when they begin to 
fly, cover the ſtreets like a canopy.* They are the com- 
mon peſt both of men and animals; they effectually deſtroy 
the one, and often diſtreſs the other. They are, ſays 
Ulloa, the moſt expert blood- letters in the world. The 
inhabitants of thoſe warm latitudes being obliged, by the 
exceſſi ve heats, to leave open the doors and windows of the 
* - chambers where they ſleep, the vampyres enter, and, if they 
find any part of the body expoſed, they never fail to faſten 
upon it. Tt here they continue to ſuck the blood; and it 
often happens that the perſon dies under the operation. 
They inſinuate their tooth into a vein, with all the art of 
the moſt experienced ſurgeon, continuing to exhauſt the 
body, until they are ſatiated. I have been aſſured, con- 
tinues he, by perſons of the ſtricteſt veracity, that ſuch an 
accident has happened to them; and that, had they not 
providentially waked, their ſleep would have been their pale 

| * Ulloa, vol. i., p. 58. 
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ſage into eternity: having loſt ſo large a n of blood 


as hardly to find ſtrength to bind up the orifice. The reaſon 


why the puncture is not felt, is, beſides the great precaution 
with which it is made, the gentle refreſhing agitation of the 
bat's wines, which eoptzibutc to increaſe Alen, and ſoften 
the pain.“ 107 1 

The purport of this account ho been confirmed by va- 


rious other travellers, who all agree that this bat is poſſeſſed 
of a faculty of drawing the Blood from perſons ſleeping; 
and thus often deſtroying them before they awake. But 


ſtill a very ſtrong difficulty remains to be accounted for ; the 
manner in whink they inflict the wound. Ulloa, as. has 
been ſeen, ſuppoſes that it is done by a ſingle tooth; but 
this we know to be impoſſible, fince the animal cannot infix 


one toofh without all the ret accompanying its motions; 


the teeth of the bat kind being pretty even, and the mouth 
but ſmall. Mr. Buffon, e ſuppoſes the wound to 
be inflicted by the tongue, which, however, appears too 
large to inflict an unpainful wound, and even leis qualified 
for that purpoſe than the tecth. Nor can the tongue, as 
Mr. Buffon ſeems to ſuppoſe, ſerve for the purpoſes of ſue- 
tion, ſince for this it muſt be hallow, like a ſyringe, which 
it is not found to be. It has therefore been ſuppoſed that 


the animal is endowed with a ſtrong power of ſuction, and 


that, without inflicting any wound whatever, by continuing: 
to draw, it enlarges the pores of the ſkin in ſuch a manner 


that the blood at length paſſes, and that more freely the 


longer the operation is continued; ſo that, at laſt, when the 
bat goes off, the blood continues to flow. In confirmation of 
this c opinion we are told, that where beaſts have a thick ſkin, 
this animal cannot injure them; whereas, horſes, mules, and 
afſes, are very liable to be thus deſtroyed, As to the reſt, 
theſe animals are conſidered as one of the great peſts of 
South America, and often prevent the peopling of many 
parts of that continent: having deſtroyed at Barja, and ſe- 
reral other places, ſuch cattle as were brought . * the 
miſſionaries, in order to form a ſettlement. a 


An inſtance of the ſame kind is recorded by a traveller of approved ve- 
racity, the late Col. ne, as _ * to hinaſelf. See his Tra- 


vels in Guiana, 
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| MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE — - 
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* 


THE LIFE OF Ml. ELISABETH ROE. 


AIS pious and ingenious lady was born at Ilcheſter, 


in Somerſetſnire, in 1674, being the eldeſt of the 


three daughters of Mr. Walter Singer, a gentleman of good 


family and eſtate, and Mrs. Elizabeth Portnell, both per- 


ſons -of eminent piety. On the death of his wite, Mr. 


Singer-removed with his family to Frome, in the ſame 
county, where he died in 1719, leaving only the ſubject of 


the preſent memoir. 

When ſhe received the firſ ſerious na of religion 
goes not appear, but it is evident that they were made while 
the was very young; for in one of her devotional addreſſes 
the expreſſes herſelf thus: © My infant hands were, early 
lifted up to thee, and 1 ſoon learned to know and acknow- 


Jedge the God of my fathers. 
- She early ſhewed a fine taſte for painting; and her father, 


to.encourage her, was at the expence of a maſter to inſtruc 


Her in the pleaſing art, which never ceaſed to be her amule- 


% 


ment to her death, 

She was alſo much delighted with muſic, chiefly of the 
grave and ſolemn kind, as beſt ſuited to the noble grandeur 
of her ſentiments, and the ſublimity of her FO Fog 

But her ſtrongeſt bent was to poetry. So prevalent, in 
fact, was her genius this way, that her very proſe has all 
the charms of verſe without the fetters. She could hardly 
write a ſingle letter to a friend but it bore the ſtamp of the 


poet. In 1696, being then in the twenty- ſecond year of her 


age, a collection of her poems, on various occaſions, was 


they were ſo highly delighted as to expreſs a curioſity to lee 


publiſhed at the deſire of two of her friends, but without 
Her name being prefixed to the volume. 

What firſt introduced her to the notice of Lord Wey- 
mouth's family, was a copy of verſes of her's, with which 


her; and the friendſhip that commenced from that time 
 ſubſiſied ever after, She was not _ twenty years of age. 
1%. - Her 


4 


tertat; 
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Her paraphraſe of che thirty-eighth chapter of Job was 
written at the eo of Biſhop Ken, who reſided in Wand 
famihy1 57 - 
She had no other tutor for the French and lunes 1 
guages than the honourable Mr. Thynne, ſon to the Lord 


Viſcount Weymouth, who willingly took that taſk upon 


himſelf, and had the pleaſure to ſee his fair pupil improve 
ſo faſt under his inſtructions, that, in a few months, ſhe 
was able to read Taffo's Jeruſalem with great eaſe. | 

In the year 1710 the was married to Mr. Thomas Rowe, 


a young gentleman of great learning, and a moſt promiſing 


genius. His conſtitution, however, was very delicate, and 
in 1745 he was carried off by a conſumption. Mrs. Rowe 
continued to the laſt moments of her life to expreſs the 
higheſt veneration and affection for the memory of her huſ- 


band, and ſhewed a particular regard and eſteem for his re- 


lations, On his death, which happened near London, his 


uidow returned to Frome, in the neighbourhood of which 


place the greateſt part of her eſtates lay. When ſhe left the 
metropolis, it was with a refolution to return thither no 
more; but on ſome few occaſions this was broken, in com- 
pliance with the importunate requeſts of the honourable 


Mrs. Thynne, and the ſolicitations of the Counteſs of Hert- 


ford, afterwards Ducheſs of Somerſet. But even on thefe 
occaſions of friendſhip ſhe never quitted her ſilent retreat 
without very ſincere regret, and always returned to it as 
toon as ſhe could with propriety diſengage herſelf from the 
importunity of her noble friends. | 

In this receſs ſhe compoſed her pieces, entituled Friendſhip 
in Death, and the ſeveral parts of ber Lerters Meral and En- 
tertaining, _ The deſign of the former is, as Dr. Young in- 
forms us in the preface, „to impreſs the notion of the 
foul's immortality, without which all virtue and religion, 
with their temporal and eternal good conſequences, ai fall 
to the ground, and to make the mind contract, as it were, 
unawares an habitual perſuaſion of our future exiftence by. 


writings: built on that foundation.“ It may be added alſo, 4 


that the defign both of theſe, and the Letters Moral and En- 


tertaining, is, by fictitious examples of heroic virtue, and 


the moſt generous benevolence, to allure the reader to the 
- Cz 5 
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practice of every thing that. ennobles human nature be- 
nefits the world, and by the juſt and lively images of 
the remorſe and miſery attendant on vice, to warn the 
young and unthinking from being ſeduced to ruin by the 
enchanting name of pleaſure ; the piety of which intention 

is the more worthy of the higheſt panegyric, as it is fs un- 
common in witty and polite writers. 

In the year 1736, the importunity of ſome of Mrs. 
* Rowe's acquaintance, who had ſeen the Hiſtory of Jaſeph in 
manuſcript, preyailed on her, though not without real re- 
luctance, to ſuffer the poem to be mate public. She wrote ] 
this piece in her younger years, and, when firſt printed, had 
Sarred it no farther flue the marriage of the hero of the 
poem, but, at the requeſt of her friends, ſhe added two 

books, to include the relation of Joſeph's diſcovery of him- 

felf to his brethren ; the compoſing of which, as it is ſaid, 


was no more than the employment of three or four days, N 
This additional part, which was her laſt work, was pub- | 
liſhed but a few weeks before her death. | 7 
This great event, the preparation for which ſhe had made 
fo much the buſineſs of her life, befell her, according to her gt 
wiſh, in her beloved receſs. She enjoyed an uncommon Ve 
ſtrength of conſtitution, and had paſſed a long ſeries of ar 
years with ſcarcely any indiſpoſition ſevere enough to con- 
fine her to her bed. But about half a year before her de- ha 
ceaſe ſhe was attacked with a diſorder which ſeemed to her- by 
ſelf, as well as to others, attended with danger. Though. by 
this diſorder, as ſhe expreſſed herſelf to one of her moſt in- on 
timate friends, found her mind not quite ſo ſerene as uſual, th 
yet when, by devout contemplations on the atonement of try 


our bleſſed Redeemer, ſhe had fortified herſelf againſt that Cl 
fear and diffidence, from which the moſt eminent piety may | 


not always be ſecure in that moſt ſolemn hour, ſhe expe- Ly 
Tienced ſuch divine ſatisfaction and tranſport, that ſhe ſaid, tile 
with tears of joy, ** the knew not that the had ever felt the cot 
like in all her life.“ After this threatening illneſs, Mrs, Th 
Nowe recovered her uſual good ſtate of health ; and though per 
at the time ſhe was ſomewhat advanced in age, yet her 80 
exact temperance, and the calmneſs of her mind, encou- hu 


raged her friends to flatter themſelves with a much longer LM 
; enjoy ment | 


low them.” On the day in which the was ſeized with that 
diſtemper which in a few hours proved mortal, ſhe ſeemed 
to thoſe about her to be in perfect health and vigour, and 
in the evening ſhe converſed with all her wonted vivacity, 
after which ſhe retired to her chamber. At about ten o'clock 


her ſervant, hearing ſome noite in her miſtreſs's room̃, ran 


thither 1uſtantly, and found her on the floor ſpeechlefs, and 
in the agonies of death. Medical afliftance was called, but 
in vain, and ſhe expired a few hours afterwards, on the 
Lord's day morning „Feb. 20, 1736-7. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUS- 
TOMs OF THE INHABITANTS OF EASTERN TARTART. 


2 AR, a very extenſive country of Aſia, extends 


from caſt to welt above four chouſand miles, and its 
greuteſt width is about nine hundred and ſixty miles. This 
vaſt region is divided into two great parts, the one 2 


and the other weſtern I artary. 
Eaſtern Tartary, the manners and cuſtoms of wholul in- 


habitants we are now to deſcribe, is bounded om the weſt 
by weſtern Tartary; on the north by Siberia; on the eaſt 


by that part of the oriental ocean called the Tartarian Sea; 


on the ſouth by the ſame ſea, the kingdom of Korea, and 
the Yellow Sea, which ſeparates it from China. This coun- 


try is divided into three great governments, all ſubject to the 


Chineſe, viz. Shing-yang, Kurin-ula, and Tſitſikar. 


The government of Shin-yang contains all the antient 


Lyau-tong or Quan-tong, the lands of which are very fer- 
tile, producing abundance of wheat, millet, vegetables, and 
cotton, as well as paſture for great herds of ſheep and oxen. 
They have but little rice, but plenty of fruit, ſuch as apples, 
pears, filberts, and cheſnuts, even in their foreſts. This 


country was the original ſeat of the Tartar tribe of the Man- 


ſhurs, who have now been long the maſters of China. 


The government of Kurin-ula abounds in millet and oats, 


* | : with 
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enſoyment of ſo valuable a life than it pleaſed heaven to al- 
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chief or queen of plants. 
ia curirg ſeveral diſeaſes, and all decays of ſtr ength, proceed- | 
ing from exceſſi ve labour of body and mind. For this reaſon 


entitled Bogdoy Khan. 


with a ſort of grain unknown in Europe, being fometbing 
between wheat and rice. But the plant moſt eſteemed, and 
which draws a great number of herbaliſts into theſe deſerts, 
is the gin-/eng, called by the Manſhurs orbota, that is, the 
It is highly valued for its virtues 


it has ever conſtituted the principal riches of Eaſtern Tartary, 
The Tu-pi Tartars, who inhabit a part of this country, 


ſpend all the ſummer in fiſhing: one part of what they 


catch is laid up to make oil for their lamps, another ſerves 


for their daily food, and the reſt, which they dry in the ſun, 


without ſalting, for they have no falt, is Jaid up for their 
winter's provifions, by which both men and cattle are ſup- 
ported when the rivers are frozen. Notwithſtanding this 
diet, theſe people appear to be poſſeſſed of a great degree of 
ſtrength and vigour. Their clothes confiſt of the ſkins of 
fiſh, which, after drefling and dying of three or four colours, 
they ſhape and ſew in ſo delicate a manner, that one would 


imagine they made uſe of filk inſtead of thongs cut out of 


the ſkin itſelf. When the rivers are frozen, their ſledges are 
drawn by dogs trained for the purpoſe, and which are highly 
valued. 

'The third government is that of Tſitſikar, the inhabitants 
are great hunters, dexterous archers, and pay their tribute in 
fable ſkins, each family being aſſeſſed two, three, or more 
ſkins every year, according to the number of able perſons of 
which it conſiſts, 

This province is inhabited principally by three ſorts of 
Tartars, the Man/hurs, the Solons, and the 7. agurt, of whom 
the fi are the principal perſons. The Manſhurs, who in- 
habit this part of Eaſtern Tartary, are called by the Ruſhans 
Bogdey ; and the Emperor of China, who is a Manſhur, is 
They have neither temples, nor 
idols, nor regular worſhip, but what is offered to the Em- 
peror of Heaven. They pay to their anceſtors a veneration 
mixed with ſuperſtition ; and ſome of them, ſince their reſi- 
dence in China, have joined the idolatrous ſeQs: but they 
are moſtly attached to their old religion, which they reve- 


8 rence as the baſis of their empire, and the ſource of their 


; Joe 


proſperity. The Taguri are a large robuſt people, not very 


' ſheep. They make much uſe of their oxen for riding. 


 remony laſts for ſeveral weeks, after which they bury the 


are hung a little bow and arrows, pikes, and other arms: to 


„ T.aſtern Tartars. 1 


numerous: they live in huts, and cultivate grain: their 
cattle are principally horſes, dromedaries, oxen, cows, and 


The dreſs of the Solons is a ſhort jacket of wolves' ſkins, 
with a cap of the ſame ; and they have long cloaks made of 
fox or tiger's ſkins, to defend them againſt the cold. They 
hang their bows upon their backs, their women ride on 
horſeback, drive the plow, and hunt. 
The garriſon of Tſitſikar, the capital of the province, con- 
fiſts of Manſhurs, but the inhabitants are moſtly Chineſe. 
According to their own account they are all ſhammams, or. 
conjurors, and invoke the devil with frightful cries. They 
give their dead two burials, firſt leaving a hole at the top of 
the grave, to which the relations daily bring victuals, con- 
veying it to the mouth of the deceaſed with a ſpoon, and leave 
drink, in ſmall tin cups, ſtanding round the grave. This ce- 


body deeper in the ground. 

They live in-houſes made of earth, covered with reeds, 
ſomewhat like the thatched cottages in Europe. The walls 
within are plaiſtered with lime. In the middle ſtands a 
pillar with the entrails of beaſts wound about it, and by them 


all theſe, from time to time, they bow and proſtrate them- 
ſelves. 

Their houſes are neither divided into chambers, nor fur- 
niſned with upper rooms; about one-half is taken up by a 
bench, which runs round the walls, about an ell high and two 
broad, covered with red mats. Under the bench there paſſes 
a chimney or funnel, ſo that the fire being made at one fide 
of the door, the ſmoke enters the funnel, and paſſes gut at 
the other fide ; and thoſe who fit on the bench on the day, 
and he on it at night, find benefit from the warmth, 

On the eaſtern coaſt of Tartary, in fifty-one degrees and 
a half north latitude, and nearly a hundred and forty degrees 
eaſt longitude, is a fine bay, named by 'M. La Perouſe Baie 
4 Coftries. The country around is very mountainous, and 
ſo covered with wood, owing to the AS of vegetation, 
to form one immenſe nn. | 
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The inhabitants of this country are very inferior, in 
height, ſtrength, and regularity of features, to thoſe who live 
in the iſland of Tchoka, or Segalien, which is directly op- 


polite, and from- which they are ſeparated only by a ſtrait not 


more than ten or twelve leagues acroſs, 

There is not, perhaps, any where a race of people more 
feebly conſtituted, or whoſe features are more different from 
thoſe forms to which we attach the idea of beauty; their 
middle ſtature is below four feet ten inches, their bodies are 
Jank, their voices thin and feeble, like thoſe of children, 
they have high cheek-bones, ſmall blear eyes placed diago- 
nally, a large mouth, flat noſe, ſhort chin, almoſt beardleſs, 
and an olive-coloured ſkin, varniſhed with oil and ſmoke. 
Theſe differences in the conſtitution of the two people ſeem 
to point out an eſſential difference of race, fince they live 
in the ſame climate, and there is a ſtriking analogy, or rather 
ſcarcely any difference in their manners and modes of life. 

The women are ugly, with very little of that characteriſtic 
mildneſs of countenance which uſually, at firſt ſight, diſtin- 
guiſhes their ſex. They are held in great eſteem by their 
huſbands, and are not obliged to perform any out-door work, 
their whole cares are limited to the cutting and ſewing their 

clothes, diſpoſing of their fiſh to be dried, and taking care of 
their children, to whom they give the breaſt till they are 
three or four years of age. 

The female ſex enjoy no ſmall degree of confidence among 
them. The men never conclude a bargain without firſt con- 
ſulting their wives; the pendent üer ear- rings, and copper 

trinkets, are peculiarly reſerved for their wives and daughters. 

The men and boys are clothed with a waiſtcoat of nan- 
keen, or with the ſkin of a dog or fiſh, cut in the ſhape of A 

- - waggoner*s frock. If it reach below the kne& they wear no 


drawers ; if it do not, they wear drawers which fall as 2000 


as the calf of the leg. 


The dreſs of the women is ſomewhat different; they are 


wrapped up in a large nankeen dreſs, or ſalmon's ſkin, 
which they have the art of perfectly tanning, and rendering 
extremely ſupple. This dreſs reaches as low as the ankle- 
bane, and is ſometimes bordered with a fringe of ſmall. copper 
nn, which make a noiſe ſimilar to that of ſmall bells. 
3 Theſe 
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Theſe people, as well as thoſe of the Segalien iſland, ap- 
pear to acknowledge no chief, and are ſubject to no regular 
form of government. The mildneſs of their manners, thei 
reſpect for old age, their reciprocal affection, and their, tet 
derneſs for their children, afford a highly intereſting ſpec- 
tacle, and ſeem to prevent all the inconveniences of anarchy, 
or of the want of ſubordination. M. La Perouſe Ys 
« that it is impoſſible to ſpeak of the religion of this people, 
having never ſeen either temples or priefts, but ſome rudely 
carved figures, perhaps idols, ſuſpended from the cieling of 
their cottages : they repreſented children, arms, hands, and 
legs; thefs.: however, which we took for idols, mig er- 
haps ſerve only to call in remembrance a ou devoured by 
bears, or ſome hunter wounded by animals.“ 

In ſaluting ſtrangers, theſe people bend 4 body for- 
wards, and, to ſhew more than ordinary reſpect, they kneel, 
and bow their head almoſt ſo as to touch the ground. 
« There is not,“ ſays M. La Perouſe, “ in any part of the 
world, a tribe of better men to be found. The chief, or 
oldeſt man, came to receive us on the beach, accompanied 
by ſome other of the inhabitants. In ſaluting us he proſ- 
trated himſelf to the earth, and afterwards conducted us to 
his cabin, where were his wife, his daughter-in-law, his 
children, and trand-children. He cauſed a neat mat to be 
(pread, upon which he invited us to ſit down; and a {mall 
grain, with which we were unacquainted, was put with 
tome ſalmon into a copper upon the fire, in order to be 
offered to us.“ This grain came from the Manſhur country, 
which is at the head of tlie river Segalien, the inhabitants of 
which have immediate communications with the Chineſe. 

The people at the Bay of Caſtries call themſelves of the 


nation of Oretchys; they trade with the people living up the 


banics of the river Segalien, and, in exchange for oil, dried 
fiſh, and ſome ſkins, they bring back the grain to which 
we have alluded, nankeens, 8 In their journeys they 
dreſs their victuals by a fire made on the ſand, at the edge of 


* See a Voyage round the World in 1785, and the three following 
years, by J. F. G. De La Pereuſe, 3 vols. vo. 1799, ſecond edi- 


uon. 
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the ſea, making uſe of an iron kettle, ſuſpended on a hook 
aof the ſame metal, from, a triangle formed by three pieces of 
wood tied together. This mode of dreſſing food is commonly 
practiſed by the people called. the gypſies of this country, 

Ihe village of Orotchys is compoſed. of four cabins, 
ſtrongly. and neatly built, the inhabitants of which live in 
perfect harmony and confidence. When one of the families 
takes its departure on a voyage, or journey of ſome length, 
the proprietors put planks before the door of the houſe, to pre- 
vent dogs from entering it, and then, without anxiety, leave 
it full 6 therr effects. We were, ' fays M. La Perouſe, 
10 ſoon ſo perfectly well convinced of the inviolable fidelity 
of theſe people, and their almoſt religious reſpe& for pro- 
perty, that we left our ſacks, full of ſtuffs, beads, iron tools, 
and, in general, every thing we uſed as articles of barter, in 

the 2 4 of their 8 and under no other ſeal of ſecu- 
rity: than their own probity, without a ſingle inſtance of 
their abuſing our extreme confidence; and on our departure 
from this bay, we firmly entertained the opinion, that they 
did not even ſuſpect the exiſtence of ſuch a crime as theft.“ 

Every cabin was ſurrounded with a drying place for fal- 
-mon, which remain upon poles, .expoſed to the heat of the 
ſun, after having been. ſmoked round the fire which is in 
their cabin; the women, who are charged with this opera- 
tion, take care, as ſoon as the ſmoke has penetrated the 
fiſh, to carry them into the open air, where they acquite the 
hardneſs of wood. 

At the Bay of Caſtries, as well as in, the iſland of Sega- 
lien, the people wear a ring on the thumb, made of lead: or 
bone, which ſerves as a guard in cutting and ſtripping the 
ſalmon with a fharp edged knife, which they all carry hong 
to a girdle. 

On ſome of the ſkirts of the village are ſeen tombs, 
which are larger and better built than the houſes : each of 
them encloſe three, four, or five biers, of a neat workman- 

ſhip, ornamented with Chineſe ſtuffs, ſome pieces of which 
are brocade. Bows, arrows, lines, and, in general, the 
moſt valuable articles belonging to theſe people are ſub 
ended! in the interior of the mon uments, the wooden door 
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of which is cloſed with a bar, ſupported at its extretnities' 


by two Props. — . 

Although no external difference ſeems to exiſt betet 
the inhabitants, yet the ſame cannot be ſaid of thoſe who 
are dead, whoſe aſhies repoſe, in a ſtyle of greater or leſs 
magnificence, according to their wealth ;' it is probable that 
the labour of a long life would ſcarcely defray the expence 


of one of theſe ſibiptuous mauſolea, which will, however, 


bear no compariſon with the monuments of more civilized- 
people. The bodies of the pooreſt inhabitants are expoſed 


in the open air, on a bier placed upon a ſtage, ſupported by 


ſtakes. They all appear to hold their dead in great venera- 
tion, and to employ: the whole of their induſtry and inge- 
nuity in procuring them an honourable burial. They are 
interred with their clothes on, and the arins and imple- 
ments that they made uſe of when alive; and it would, 

probably, be eſteemed ſacrilege to take any of theſe away, 
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(Conchided from page 101.) 


THE empire of China was now to: be ſhared between 

» the Song, or ſouthern Chineſe, and the Moguls. It had 
been agreed upon, that the province of Honan ſhould be 
delivered up to the Song as ſoon as the war was finiſhed, 


But they, without waiting for the expiration of the term, 


or giving Oktay notice of their proceedings, introduced. 
their troops into ſome of the conſiderable Mogul cities. 
On this the Mogul genoral reſolved to attack them, and, 
tepatſing the Whang-ho, cut to pieces part of the garriſon 
of Lo-yang, while they were out in ſearch of proviſions. 
The Song. emperor now deſired a continuance of peace, 
week, however, did not accord with the views of Oktay, 
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who, at the head of the Moguls, made great progrels in the * 
province of Huquang, where he took ſeveral cities, and put 4 
vaft numbers to the ſword. In the year 1236 they intro- 4 
duced paper or lk money. The Moguls i in the next year Xi 
received a conſiderable check before the city of Gantong. | of 
They then laid ſiege to Lu-chew, ſurrounded it with a ram- NN 
part of. earth, and-a double ditch; bat the Chineſe general 1 
ordered their entrench ments ko be filled with immenſe quan- * 
tities of herbs ſteeped in oil, to which he ſet fire, while he | RY 
ſhot ſtones upon the enemy from a tower ſeven {tories high; th 
at the ſame time a vigorous ſally was made, and the Mogul Jef; 
army being thrown into diſorder, were obliged to abandon ſol 
the ſiege, © and retire northwards, 55 
From 1239 to 1246, the Moguls were unable to-make 6 
any progreſs; but upon the Jeath of the Chineſe general, thi 
Meng-kong, they renewed the war with more vigour and Ch 
fiicceſa on ever for ſeveral years. In 1259 they Jaid ſiege do 
to Ho-chew, a ſtrong city, to the welt of Peking, ended len 


by Zangen, and a numerous garriſon. The liege > Conti- 


nued from February. ull Auguſt, when the Moguls made a 3 
| geveral lt the night. 7 hey mounted 8 walls before TONE 
iat governor had intelligence of it, but were ſoon attacked ' 
with the utmoſt fury. The Mogul emperor, Meng-ko, him- and 
-ſelf came to the ſcalade; but his preſence was not ſufficient Gor 
to overcome the valour of Vang-kyen. At the fame time, 4 - 
the ſcaling-ladders of the Moguls were thrown down by a Bk 
ſtorm, upon which a terrible ſlaughter enſued, and among PRs 


the reſt fell the emperor himſelf, Upon which they raiſed . offi 
the ſiege, and retired to Shen-ſi. 
. Hupilay ſucceeded to Meng-ko, and laid fiege to Vu- YOu 
chang-fu, a city near the capital of the Song empire, The alte 
relief of this city was committed to a man deſtitute of cou- 
rage and talents, and who, to obtain a peace, entered into 
a treaty, by which he engaged the Song empire to pay an 127 


annual tribute of a hundred thouſand pounds, and likewiſe hes 
to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the Moguls. This treaty 4 
pProved the ruin of the empire; for when the Mogul em- N 
peror found the terms not fulfilled, he determined to revenge tere; 


W on the Song for their treachery, publiched a 55 een 
0 a ? _ _nitfefto 
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nifelto againſt them, and, in 1268, the war was renewed. 
The Mogul army amounted to three hundred thouſand: 
men, but, notwithſtanding their numbers, little progreſs. 
was made for three years. Syan-yang and Fanching cities, 
of the province of Sechew, had been befieged for a loflg 
time ineffectually. In the beginning of 1273 they planted 
large engines againſt the walls“ of Fanching , and pre- 
ſently made a breach in them. After a bloody conflict 
the ſuburbs were taken; and ſoon after the Moguls made 
themſelves matters of the gates of the city. Neverthe- 
leſs, a Chineſe officer, with only a hundred ſoldiers, re- 
ſolved to fight from ſtreet to ſtreet, which they did with the 
greateſt obſtinacy, killing vaſt numbers of the enemy; and 
both partics are ſaid to "have been ſo far overcome with 
thirſt, that they even drank human blood to allay it. The 
Chineſe fet fire to the houſes, that the great beams, falling 
down, might embarraſs the way of W purſuers; but at 
length, being wearied out, and filled with deſpair, they 
put an end to their own lives. After the: deſtruction of 


* \ Fanching; Syan-yang, and lome other cities, ſoom ſur- 
: ; rendered. 
: The Moguls-continued their compli took Nanking, 
3 and marched. towards. Hang-chew-fuz the capital of the 
6 Song empire. Peace was then propoſed, but rejected by. 
'9 the Mogul general, in whole hands the empreſs was con- 
0 rained to commit herſelf with her infant fon. This Tubmif- 
5 fon did not put an end to the war. Many of the chief 
d oſſñeers ſwore t5 reſcne the empreſs from the hands'of her 
enemies. "They raiſed an army, attacked the city where the 
** Young emperor Keng-//oug was lodged, but without ſuccels; 
14 after which they raiſed one of the brothers to the throne, 
who took upon him the name of Twon-tſeng. This dignity 
tO he enjoyed but a ſhort time, being obliged, in the year 
- 1278, after enduring many hardſhips, to retire into a deſert 
fe 


land, on the coaſt of Quang-tong, where he died, in the 
oF eleventh year of his age. 

Notwithſianding the progreſs made the e vaſt 
territories {till remained to be fubdued, before they could be 
conſidered as maſters of the Chinele empire. On the * | 
P3- | , OE” 
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of Twon-tſong, therefore, the mandarines raiſed his bro- 
ther, Te-ping, to the throne. His army, conſiſting of nearly 


two hundred thouſand men, ignorant of the art of war, was 


defeated by twenty thouſand Mogul troops. Nor was the 
fleet more ſucceſsful; for being thrown into confuſion by 
that of the Moguls, and the emperor in danger of falling 
into their hands, one of the officers, taking him upon his 
ſhoulders, jumped with him into the ſea, where they were 
both drowned. Moſt of the mandarines followed this ex- 
ample, as did alſo. the empreſs and miniſter, all the ladies 


and: maids of 'honour, and multitudes of others, inaſmuch 


that a hundred thouſand people are ſuppoſed to have pe- 


niſbed on that day. Thus ended the Chineſe race of em- 
perors; and the Mogul Ne known by the name of 
HL wen, commenced. 


Though no race of men ever exiſted more remarkable for 
cruelty than the Moguls, yet the emperors of the Y wen dy- 
naſty were not, in any reſpect, worſe than their predeceſ- 
ſors. On the contrary, Hupilay, called by the Chineſe 
Shi-tſu, who was the firſt emperor of that race, endeared 
himſelf ſo much to the people, that the reign of his family 
is ſtyled by the Chineſe, he wvi/e government, This he ac- 
compliſhed by paying ſtrict regard to their antient Jaws and 
cuſtoms, by the mildneſs of his government, and by his at- 
tention and encouragement to atme men. In 1280 he 

employed ſome mathematicians to ſearch for the ſource of 
the river Whang-ho, which, at that time, was unknown to 
the Chineſe themſelves. In four months they made the diſ- 
covery, and drew a map of it, which they preſented to his 
Majeſty. A treatiſe on aſtronomy was, by his order, pub- 
liſhed in the fame year. And, in 1282, he brought together 
all the learned men of the empire, to examine into the ſtate 
of literature, and-to take meaſures for its advancement. 

Soon after h's acceflion he fixed his reſidence at Peking, 
where being informed that the barks, which brought to 
ceurt the tribute of the fouthern provinces, were obliged to 
come by ſea, and often ſuffered ſhipwreck, he cauſed that 
celebrated cenal to be cut, which is at preſent one of the 
wonders of the Chineſe empire. It reaches from Canton to 


Peking, 


* 
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Peking, and thus forms a communication between the 
ſouthern and northern Provinces. | 

During the reign of. Shi-tſu he Sw the deſign off re- 

ducing the iſlands of Japan, and the kingdoms of T onquin 

and Cochin-China; but theſe enterpriſes failed, with the 

loſs of a hundred thouſand men. The throne continued in 

| this family till the year 1367, when Shun-ti, the laſt of that 


dynaſty, was driven out by a Chineſe, named Chu, who 

. aſſumed the imperial title under the name of Hong-un, and 
J thus put an end to the Y wen government. - 

v Hong- vu and his ſucceſſor drove the Moguls beyond the - 
is great deſert, which ſeparates China from Tartary. They 

5 continued, notwithſtanding, to make incurſions upon the 
of empire till 1583, when vaſt numbers of them were cut to 

pieces by the Chineſe troops. 

or The twenty-firſt dynaſty of Chineſe emperors, founded in 

y- the year 1368, continued till 1644, when they were again 

= expelled by the Tartars. The laſt Chineſe emperor was 


IWhey-t/ong, who aſcended the throne in 1628. He found 
himſelf at once engaged in a war with the Tartars, and at- 
tacked by a number of rebels in the different provinces of 
his empire. The former were ſoon vanquiſhed ; but the 
latter, headed by Chang and Li, two generals, who agreed 
to divide the empire. between themſelves, became truly for- 
midable. Li-laid fiege to Kay-fong-tu, the capital of Ho- 
nan, but was pulse with loſs. He reuewed it fix months 
after, but the beſieged choſe rather to feed on human fleſh 
than ſurrender. The imperial forces coming to its aſſiſt- 
ance, attempted to deſtroy the rebels at once, by breaking 
down the banks of the Yellow River; but the rebels eftaped! 
to the mountains, while the city was completely over- 
flowed, and three hundred thouſand inhabitants perithed. 
The emperor finding himtelf overpowered by the rebels, 
ting, deſerted by his fubjects, betray ed by thoſe in whom he had 


it to placed the greateſt confidence, and preferring death. to the 
4 to diſgrace of falling into the hands of his enemies, returned 
that vith lus empreſs, hoc he tenderly loved, and the princeſs, 
F the their daughter, into the garden. His grief was fo great that 


on to he was unable to utter a ſingle word. After a few eſilent 
king, * : embraces 


. 
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' embraces the empreſs hanged herſelf on a- tree. Her huſ- 


band ſtaid only to write theſe words on the- border of his · 
veſt; ] have been baſely deſerted by * fubjedts ; do aubat you 
will with me, but ſpare my people. He then cut off: the 


young princeſs's head with one ſtroke of his ſcymitar, and- 
- hanged himſelf on another tree, in the ſeventeenth year' 


of his. reign. His prime mimſter, queens, and eunuchs - 
followed his example. And thus ended the Chineſe mo-- 
narchy, to give place to that of the Tartars, which has con- 
tinued ever ſince. | 

The whole. empire ſubmitted to the uſurper Li, except 
prince U-ſan-ghey, who commanded the imperial forces in- 
the province of Lyau-tong. This brave prince, finding 
himſelf unable to cope with the uſurper, invited the Tartars: 
to his aſſiſtance; and 7/ong-te, their king, immediately. 
Joined him with an army of eighty thouſand men. Upon 
this Li warched directly to Peking, plundered and burat the: 
palace, and then fled with immenſe treaſures. Ihe young: 


Fartar monarch was immediately declared emperor of. * 


China, his father, Tſonte, having died almoſt as ſoon. as. he» 
{et foot in that empire. 

The new-emperor, Shun- chi, conferred upon-U-ſan-yhey. 
the title of king, and aſſigned to him the capita of Shen: 
for his reſidence. This, however; did not prevent him from! 
repenting of his error in calling in the Tartars, or, as he 
uſed to ſay, ** in ſending fer liens to drive away dogs.” In 
1674 he formed a very ſtrong alliance againſt them, and 
would, probably, haveprevailed, had his allies been faithful ; 


but they deſerted him one after another, which ſo affected 


him that he ſoon after died. 
During'this {pace there had been ſome. reſiſtance made to 


the Tartars in many of the provinces. Two princes, of. 
Chineſe extraction, had, at different times, been ꝓroclaimed 
emperors; but bcth of them were overcome. and put to 


death. In 1682 the whole empire was ſo effectually ſub- 


dued, that the emperor, Kang-hi, ſucceſſor to Chun-chi, 


determined to viſit Tartary, his native dominions, in order 
to take the diverſion of hunting. This practice he conti- 
nued for ſeveral years. He was a great encourager of learn- 


1 


* 


/ 


ing and the chriſtian religion, in favour of which he pub- 
lihed. a degree in 1692. In 1716, however, be revived 
ſome obſolete laws againſt the chriſtians; and in the next 
reign chriſtians of all denominations, not excepting even 
thole of the Imperial race, were perſecuted; the- Jeſuits 
were banithed into Ma-kau, a little ifland inhabited by the 
Portugueſe, but ſubject to China. Since which we have 
no authentic particulars relating to Chineſe hiſtory.“ N 


* Vau- e, Chi-hoang- dat, Kit=nas, Kir,-baboi,* 
Mog-beto, Song -adſei, Ch-amͤm Tar-asfo. 

Theſe, memorial lines will ſerve as a ſummary to the foregoing hiftory, 
Yay we have conſidered as contemporary with Joſhua, in the year B. C. 
1445. In 215, A. D. Cui-nOANG ti having: built the great wall, en- 
deavoured to effect a comp! !ere revolution in the government. The Kiran 
ſubdued part of the empire, and eſtabliſhed their own pow er in 916. The 
| devaſtation of the Kitan ublized the Chineſe to call in the zfiftance of the 

eaſtern Tartars, Who, in 1117, founded for themſelves an empire under the 
nime of the KIN government. The Moculs, or Weilern Tartars, after 
twenty-fuur years of dreadtul war and carnage, deſtrayed the dom nion of the 
Kin, in the year 1234. Aſter which the whole empire was; vided between 


the Song, or ſoathernChincc ; and ths Moguls, who made war with che moſt 
* horrible ferocity upon each other till 1278, when the Sons dominion was 
deſtroyed. The Moguls maintained their power until they were driven back 
„ to Tartary by Cau, a Chineſe; who aſcended the throne of his anceſtors in 
V 1367. After this China was governed by its own emperors till 1644, when 
1 they were again expelled by the A who have kept .. of the 
* soxernment to this day. 
* See Vol. I. p. 30 to 34. 
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1 - LETTER IX: 15 a 


3 dear George, 


of figures, and having allo treated of metaphors: at 
large, I now proceed to conſider the her bele, and other 
figures. 


their Juſt proportion : ſo we call a tall man or woman”? 
a 6 * ſteeple.”! 
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AVING already ek "wg origin and diviſion 


The hyperbole conſiſts in 3 objects beyond | 
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a ſteeple. This hyperbole conſiſts in the word; and is 


named a trope ; but ſome conſiſt in the thought, though this 


kind cannot be eafily diftinguiſhed from the other as, he 
runs ſwiſter than the wind, 35 66 it is as white as ſnow,” &c. 
Hyperboles are among the favourite figures of yoang au- 
thors, whoſe imaginations are generally warm, and there- 
fore love exeeſs and exaggeration; for this reaſon they are 


88 


frequently uſed alſo by the eaſtern writers. We have many: 


inſtances of this figure in the ſcriptures, as, a land flow- 
ing with ilk and Boney :*" « rivers of tears run down my 
checks. The apoſtle Jolin uſes a very ſtrong one at tlie 


end of his goſpel: ** And there were alto many other 


things which Jeſus did, which if they were written every 


one, I ſuppoſe the work itſelf would not contain the books 


that ſhould be written, 


This kind of figure ought not to be uſed too frequently,. 
otherwiſe it has a great tendency to render the compoſition- 


frigid; it ſhould always be the product of the paiſtions, and 


onglit never to be uſed till the reader is prepared for it, If 
we have it when cool, it is of all things the moſt frigid. 
We have a very ſtrong inſtance of the unhappy uſe of this 


figure in Shakeſpear, where Caſſius, ſpeaking of the ambi- 
tian and tyranny of Julius Ceſar, ſays, * Why, man, he 


doth beſtride the narrow world like a Coloſſus, and we 


petty men walk under his huge legs, and peep about. The 


figure is bold, indeed, but the circumſtances of the ſpcaker- 


are totally adverſe to thie uſe of ſuchꝭ a figure. Thoſe hy- 


| perboles are beft, ſays Longinus, that 1 4 neither the ap- 


pearance nor air at hy perboles; and this never fails to be 
the caſe with thaſe which, in the heat of paſſion, flow out 
amidſi ſome grand circumtiancess His whole ſection on 
this figure is, indeed, a” maſterpiece af criticilin, 


Ti he next figure I ſtall conſider, is pn cation, or the 


aſcribing of lite and action to inanimate objects. This is a 
88 bold figure; for what can be more ſo than the ad- 


reſſing ourſelves to inanimate beings? But when any 
thing bas made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the imagination, 
we form an acquaintance, and conſider it as our neighbour, - 
ſo-as to converſe, with it ſometimes as with a perſon. When- 
our: paſſions are moved, we find not only perl ons, but..ina-- 
nimate. 
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Amate objects, and the paſſions : e. g. love, hope, joy, and 


even thoſe that mankind have the leaſt inclination to be ac- 
qua inted with, e. g. anger, terror, reſentment, &c. are 


frequently perſonified. This figure, when properly ma- 
naged, therefore, has a very good effect. There are, how- 


ever, different degrees of perſonification: the loweſt kind is 


when we aſcribe the properties of living creatures to things 
without life; e. g. The ground is thirſty,“ ambition is 
reſtleſs,” „ avarice is inſatiable, the ſea rages, ** favour 
is deceitful,” 'Theſe are uſed in common diſcourſe. This 
degree of it is indeed a natural act of the mind; for rif a man 
ſprains his ancle, or breaks his toe againſt a ſtone, before 
he has time to reflect, how ready is he to reprove or blame 
it: ſo-when one is uſed to ſtay long in a houſe, or walk in 
a grove, &c. he can ſcarcely leave them without conſidering 
them as old friends, and bidding them a formal farewel, 
eſpecially if he is never to ſee them again. This ſtrong im- 
preſſion may account, in ſome meaſure, for the worſhip 


which was paid by the heathens to inanimate. beings; 


when the poets had reprefented inanimate objects with the 
properties of animal life, then to worſhip them was a ſimple 


and eaſy+tranſition. Virgil affords us a good inſtance of 


this perſonification : 


« Aut conjurato deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro.“ 


This is infinitely more beautiful than if it had been thus: 


« Aut conjuratus deſcendens Dacus ab Ifiro,”? 


Sometimes, however, inanimate'beings are made to act, as 


if they were poſſeſſed of life; and this is a higher degree 
than the former. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo : 


Aliquando gladius nobis ad occidendum hominem ab ipfis 


porrigitur legibus. The late Biſhop Sherlock gives us an 


inſtance of this figure in his ſermons, where he compares 


Mahomet and our Saviour, which is truly ſublime : 


Go to your natural religion; lay before her Mahomet 


and his diſciples arrayed in armour and in blood, riding in 


triumph over the ſpoils of thouſands and ten thouſands, who 
fell by his victorious ſword ; ſhow her the cities which he ſet 


in flames, the countries which he ravaged and deſtroyed, and 


the miſerable diſtreſs of all the inbabitants of the earth, 
N When 
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When ſhe has viewed them in this ſcene, carry her into his 
retirements; ſhow her the .prophet's chamber, bis concu- 
bines and wives; let her ſee his adultery, "and hear him a 
alledge revelation and his divine commiſſion, to juſtify lis 
oppreſſion and his luſt. When ſhe is tired with this proſpect, 
then ſhew her the bleſſed Jeſus, humble and meek, doing 
good to all the ſons of men, patiently inſtructing. both the fel 
ignorant and the perverſe. Let her ſee him in his moſt retired, 
privacies; let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his 
devotions and ſupplications to God. Carry her to his table 
to view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly diſcdurſes. Let 
her ſee him injuted but not provoked; let her attend him 
to the tribunal, and conſider the patience with which he 
| "ſuffered, and endured the ſcoffs and reproaches of his ene- 


mies. Lead her to his croſs, and let her view him in the He! 
” agonies of death, and hear his laſt prayer for his perfecutors : as t 
drei 


Father forgive them, they know not what they do.“ 
When Nitdrs Religion has viewed both, aſk which is the hea! 
- * Prophet of God? But her anſwer we have alfeadty had, whe 


when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene through the eyes of the fink 
Centurion, who attended at the crofs: by him ſhe ſpake, her 
and ſaid, <* Truly this was the . of God: gs Vol. 1. epig 
Sermon 9. | char 
Homer, the father and prince of poets, perſonifies every into 
tbing. Thomſon uſes this figure very properly. Milton Cice 
likewiſe affords a very fine intense of this, when ſpeaking with 
of Eve 4 s eating the forbidden fruit: cher 
60 Earth trembled from her entrails, as again | f 1 
In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan, Kol 
Sky low'r'd, and mutt' ring thunder, ſome fad drops cy 
Wept at completing of the mortal ſin a pal 
Original,” natio 
Other examples may be produced from the ſame author. | 7 ts, 
«. Oh! vnexpeRed flroke, worſe than of death, Fi 


Mut I then leave thee Paradiſe?” 


44 80 ſaying, her raſh hand, in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe ate, 
Earth felt the wound, and Natute from her ſeat, 
Sighing through all her works, —_— hgns of woe 
That al was loſt.” * 


The 
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The firſt rule with reſpect to the proſopopœia, or perſo- 
nification, is, that it ſhould never be introduced * in 
the glow of paſſion. 


Secondly. It ſhould be an object of dignity that i is per- 


ſonified. Mr. Pope is faulty in this reſpect, in his epiſtle 
from Abelard to Eloiſa, where he makes Eloiſa addreſs her- 
ſelf thus: | 


es Dear fatal name, reſt ever unreveal'd, 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy filence ſeal'd ; ie 
Hide it my heart within that cloſe diſguiſe, N 
Where mix'd with God's his Jov'd idea lies; 
Oh! write it not my hand, the name appears * 30 
Already written, waſh it out my tears. 


% 


Here ſhe firſt perſonifies the name, which may be allowed, 
as the name is taken to repreſent the perſon; next ſhe ad- 


. drefles her own heart, which may alſo. paſs, ' becauſe the 


heart is often, by a figure, taken for the whole foul; but 
when ſhe goes on to perſonity the hands, &c. the ſentiment 
ſinks; ſhe does not, however, ſtop here, but even perſonifies 
her tears; this laſt circumſtance, to which alſo a kind of 
epigrammatic turn is given, is altogether unworthy of ſuch a 
charming performance. This figure can ſcarcely be admitted 


into proſe, unleſs when the paſſions are greatly agitated. 


Cicero has, indeed, attempted it in all its kinds; but not- 
withſtanding his exalted genius, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther he has ſucceeded ſo well in this as in the _ parts 
of his orations. 

The next figure I ſhall mention is, apoſtrophe, or an ad- 
dreſs to a perſen abſent or dead as if preſent. This is alſo 
a paſſionate figure, but it requires a leſs effort of the imagi- 
nation than the proſopopœia. Tt is more natural to imagine 


an abſent or dead friend to be preſent; than to ſuppoſe i ina- 
nimate beings endowed with life. 


We have an example of 
this figure in the addreſs of /Eneas to his dead father: | 


Hie pelagi tot tempoſtatihus aflus, 

Heu! genitorem, omnis cure caſuſque levamen 
Amitto Anchiſen: hic me pat r optime feſſum 
Deſeris, heu! tantis nequicquam erepte perictis.”* 


We have another inſtance | in Quinctilian's addreſs to his 
Vol. ih Q ſon ; 
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ſon; but there is, perhaps, no where elſe to be found' ſuch 


an afſemblage of beautiful figures, as in the prophecy of 
Ifaiab, 14th chapter, the 4th to the 21K verſe. 2 


more monſtrous than all the atrocities of the age“ 


« How hath the oppreſſor cealed ! the golden city ceaſed! 


The Lard hath broken the ſtatf of the wicked, and the 
ſceptre of the rulers: He who ſmote the people in wrath 
with a continual ſtroke, he that ruled the nations in anger, 
is perſecuted, and none hindereth. Ihe whole earth is at 
reſt, and is quiet: they break forth into ünging. Vea, the 
fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, ſaying, 
fince thou art laid down, no teller is come up againit us. 
Hell from beneath is moved for thee, to meet er at thy 
coming: it ſtirreth up the dead for thee, even all the ** | 
ones of the earth: it hath raiſed up from their thranes all 


the kings, of the nations. How art thou fallen gem heaven, 
Is Lucifer, fon of the morning !' | | 


8 . 
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Gy , | ( Continued {rom page 114.35 


RAY E LLERS alto tell us of lions taken to war and 
huntings, who, faithful to their maſter, only exert 


their force and courage againſt his enemies. We read, in 


the Hiſtory of the an that a French knight had 
tamed one, which followed him every where, and fought 
by his fide. At his return to Europe, this Knight, not being 
able to embaik his lion in the ſhip which da him, che 
an' mal ſwam after him, as long as its ſtrength would per- 
mit, and at length being Aan Was drowned. Mark 
Antony had ſubjected thent to the yoke; he was the firit 
man 1n Rome who barnaſled them to a car. It Was,“ 
ſays Pliny, 6 during the civil war, after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia. A ſymbol ot thoſe diſaſtrous times, this prodigy ſig- 
nified, that noble and generous fouls ſhoula ſubmit to the 
yoke. And, indeed,“ adds he, *« Antony drawn by lions, 
with the actreſs Cytheris by his fide, was a Phenomenan- 


60 Let 
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Let us now come to the lion of the Menagerie, whoſe 


hiſtory you particularly deſire to know. He was born at 
Senegal, and, being taken very young, was. brought up in 
the country with a little ſpaniel of the ſame age. After 
ſome time, theſe two animals were given to the director of 
the India Company, who ſent them to France, and made a 
preſent of them to the government; they were landed at 
Orient, and arrived at Verlailles on the 28th September, 
1788, they were then ſeven or eight months old, and they 
were ſhut up in the ſame den. Their childhood had not 
been paſſed in captivity ; free in the houle of their maſter, 
fed with the crumbs of his table, and equally dividing his 
careſſes, they were bound together with a mutual affection, 
This friendſhip between animals of a different ſpecies and 
oppoſite diſpoſitions is not uncommon, but it is never formed 
except among thoſe who live with man, and OR begins 
by the common ſentiment of his benefits. 
At his arrival in France, the lion was as gentle, as 

fawning as his friend ; no one feared to approach him, and 


he returaidd all the careſſes which he received; but toured * 


probably by captivity, his original ferocity was not flow in 
2ppearing, and entirely unfolded itſelf with his age: hows 
ever, faithful to his keeper, he did not ceaſe to "Gang his 
gratitude to him. They were afraid of loſing him in the 
proceſs of cutting his teeth; he was the only one of all the 
lions brought young to the Menagerie who: eſcaped: this ill» 


nels, which is always very dangerous to theſe animals. He 


ſoon experienced another danger; one of his claws grew 
into the fleſh, and would have killed him, had they not per- 
forrged an operation ; - the claw was cut, the matter was . 
out, and the animal recoyered ;- he bore this operation very 
willingly. His removal to the Botanical Garden, which - 
took place about two years ſince, was not attended with 
greater difficulty; he was put into a great cage, uſed for re- 
moving beaſts from one den ts, another; and his dog, faf- 
tened to one of the bars, followed him in the ſame car- 
tiage: the ſame priſon received them at their arrival, | 
There, this noble animal was exhibited in the pientude 
of his ſtrength and vigour; he had reached his full growth, 
and his long capuyity had not been able to impair his na- 
| 22 Live 
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tive dignity. His figure was always impoſing and majeſtic; 
his proud, fiery glance ſeemed to awe all who approached 
him, 'His fize was a medium between the. large and mid. 
ling ſpecies of lions. He was ſix feet and a half long and 
three feet two inches h'gh. A thick mane covered his head, 

and the front parts of "his body, which was all nerve and 
muſcle. The hue of his ſkin, a bright fawn colour on a 
dark ground, gave additional fire to the expreſſion of his 


features and to his. motions ; but through this terrible ex- 


preſſlon was diſcovered an air of gentleneſs cultivated by 


the fenfe of benefits, and the enjoyments of friendſhip. His 


food was horſe-fleſh. 1 hey gave him about fifteen pounds 
d day. | He tbok it in his dlaws;' tore it with His teeth, 
| und ſwallowed it without chewing. The dog, his compa- 
nion, eat bread, and gnawed the bones that the hon left 
bim. Twice in the day „commonly morning and evening, 
Eis thundering voce was heard; he then ſeemed only to 
wiſh to give his lungs ſalutary breite. If the ſky was 
overcaſt with thick clouds: he roared ſeveral times, and his 


roarings'preceded a ſtorm: during the ſtorm he was ſilent. 


Misſortune had firengthened the tie formed in childhood; 
deprived of the pleaſures of love, he felt thoſe of friendſhip 
the more ſtrongly. He laviſhed on his dog the moſt tender 
cateſſes; the dog received and returned them without fear 

and without diſtruſt : his natural gaiety, his frank 'and 
| e pen air, tempered the grave and ſolid diſpoſition of the 
lion. He often threw himſelf upon his mane, and playfully 
bit his ears. The lion bent down his head, as taking part 
in his ſport. Often he himlelt invited him to play, by pat- 


ting bim on his beck, and prefling him between his paws: 


Neither the crowd that ſurrounded him, the new objects 
_ continually paſſing before his eyes; nothing, in ſhort, cond 
take him from the ſociety of his dog. W — he withed for 
repoſe, it was by his fide he ſlept; and, at his waking, he 
it was-whom he wiſhed to ſee again. 


Their meals alone ſuſpended , HF moment this Wilmscy. 


| Then they ſeparated to receive their ſeveral portions, and 
neither dared to touch the property of the other, or even to 
covet it with his eyes. He who had done firſt waited til 


the other had finiſhed ; and | it U 2 be imagined that 
the 


2 
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lion was always the moſt expeditious, One day the man 
who ſerved them careleſsly threw the portion of meat unger 
the noſe of the dog, and the bread under the jaws of the 
lion. The latter edel turned towards his compa- 
nion, Who, ſho: »ing his teeth, forbad him to approach, 


and ſwallowed, under his eyes, ſuch a dinner as he had 
never made in his life. 


come only his equal. 

«© This affecting peace was, . ſometimes troubled 
even by thoſe who came to enjoy, and who ought to have 
reſpected it. 


dog, regarding all that came from the hand of man as pro- 
perty belonging to him without reſerve, feized it with ex- 
treme e 


g If the lion made a motion, he threw him 
ſelt upon him, and bit his heal with ſuch fury, that hge 


cauſed the blood to flow. The lion contented himſelf with 
putting aſide his unrealonable friend with his paw. But 
thele ſtorms were only tranfient, The lion rarely aban- 
doned himſelf to anger, and the dog ſoon recovered from 
his paſſions, Bat there was in they mutual attachment a - 
remarkable ſhade of difference, which explains the caprices - 
and humours of one, and the unalterable kindneſs of the 
other. Independent on the earth, proud and wild by na- 
ture, the lion, become ſolitary and a captive, had aſſociated 
to himſelf a friend. He lored his friend for his own fake, 
and was attached to him alone: Tlie dog, equally affec- 
tionate, loved h:'m aljo 3 but before he had given himſelf to 
the lion, nature had given him to man. Faithful to his in- 
iin&, he ran with eagerneſs to meet him, who, opening 
the door of his priton, Teftored him for a moment to liberty. 
He loaded him with careffes; gaiety ſparkled in his eyes, 
whilſt his poor friend, uneaſy at his abſence, roared in a 
plaintive tone, walked backwards and forwards along his 


bars, went to the bottom of his den, looked at the hole 


where he had got out, walked away, and returned again. 
23 5 PE 
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This boldneſs on the part of the 
dog is not ſurpriſing, when we conſider that the friendſhip 
ol thele two animals was fortified by the very inequality of 
' their ſtrength ; and that the weaker had acquired, in moral 
power, all that the other had loſt in phyſical force t to de- - 


| Pieces of bread, thrown through the bars of. 
the den, became almoſt always'a ſubject of diſcord. The 
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When he came back, the dog ſaw again his companion 
with pleaſure ; but his lait look ſeemed. to WP to the gaoler, 
et is to pleaſe you.” 
„Some time after the removal of the Lad ated his dog to 
the Menagerie of the. Muſeum, the tender bond Lick 
united theſe animals was broken. The dog, who ſlept on 
a bench in the den, leaning with his back againſt a damp 
wall, contracted the mange: this was perceived too late to 
be-remedicd, he died. The lion, deprived. of his friend, 
called him inceſſantly in difmal. roarings; he ſoon fell into 
a deep-melancholy ; every thing difrated, him; his ſtrengeh 
and his voice grew weaker by degrees. Apprehenſive of 
his ſinking, they endeavoured to divert his grief by pre- 
ſenting him with another dog. One was ſought for re- 
ſembling his friend in ſhape and colour. When ſuch an 
one had been found, it was brought before the grating of 
the den. The lien fixed him with a ſparkling eye, fury 
ſhone in his whole face, he uttered a tremendous roar, and, 
with his paws extended, and his claws unfolded, feemed 
ready to dart forwards. They judged from this ſudden and 
violent paſſion that they bad decerved the inſtinct of the 
beaſt, and that, in his fury, he only wiſhed to throw him- 
ſelt on the perſon who detained his beloved dog; they did 
not heſitate to abandon him to him. The dog, thrown into 


the den, ſhuddered with dread ; he wiſhed to have eſcaped, 


but the lion ſeized him with his paw, and ſmothered him. 


After this unhappy attempt they thought of making no 


new trials. I was perſuaded that they would be uſeleſs. I 
believed that time would alleviate the grief of the lion; 
but I did not believe that it would efface his regret. I was 
in an error; experience has undeceived ine. Some one 
ſuggeſted the idea of accuſtoming the lion by degrees to the 
ti; ght of another deg. For this purpoſe one was Placed ina 


den, ſeparated from that of the lion only by an iron grats 


ing. This precaution had the happieſt effects. The lion 
inteieſted himſef by degrees in the fate of the dog, and the 
dog, little by little, ani! liarized himſelf to the fight of the 
hon. 7 hey did not delay to form a tender friendſhip, and 
this fricudſhip laſted till the death of the lion, which hap» 
pened ſoon after. It has been publiſhed that he did. not 

die 
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dic of hunger, like a philoſopher; in truth, he had not 
been in want of food for ſome time, but if he could have 
made himſelf underſtood, he would often have complained 
of its quality. He was fed on horſe-fleſh, but the fleſh of a 
diſeaſed horſe is not very wholeſome; and his health was, 
perhaps, ruine by the bad choice of his aliments. His diſ- 


order as an. infleminations of the bowels, ee carried 


him off in three days.“ 

Citizen Toſcan had a Hniſhed his ed adds one 
of his friends came paſt. and took him from us. We quitted 
him with regret, after thanking him in the moſt ſincere and 
lively manner. It was too late to turn again towards the 
Botanical Garden, beides our third exeurſion had been ſuf- 
ficiently long. e were going out of the garden, when 
Guitavus faid to me: Do you fee that man down there 
gathering a flower? Why do not the guards call to him? 
O, he is plucking another. Ile amuſes bimle:f with tearing 
them! Where are the guards? I ſhould like to tell them 
of it.“ © My dear Guſtavus, the guards pexeeive that man 
gathering flowers as well as you”? Then why do they 
let him do it! © + Becauſe they know that he is ſtudying 
botany. Do you fee the magnifying-glaſs that he holds in 
his hand? Do you ſee how he examines the flower that he 
has juſt gathered ? If he tears it, it is to obſerve its inſide. 
He counts the number of the ſtamina ;- he looks in what 
claſs botaniſts have arranged it. When we ſhall have ex- 
amined the vegetables of this garden, perhaps I may pluck 
ſome flowers, to make you obſerve all their parts. 'Then 
the guards will wink at a little theft committed for your 
inſtruction. FJ 

| | ( To be continued.) 
—— Ä ͤ — — — 


AN ALLEGORY. 


8 the morning ſun broke over the n co- 
vered with the verdure of ſummer, an airy form, with 
ſhining aſpect, aud-eyes beaming with joy, preſented itſelf 
before. me. TI gared upon her with a mixture of delight 
and wonder; her brows were encompaſſed with flows 
1 light robe ren as the ſoit breath of Zephyrus * - : 
ſtil 
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over it; and ſhie wore ran{parent wings of a thouſand bril- 
; Hant olours - 
She beckoned me to follow "oe 1 * We paſſed 


together along meads beſprinkled with flowrets; we paced 
with feathery. feet: down the mofly declivity, where, at its 
margin, a clear and. never-reftins ftream, in ſoft meanders, 


- wandered, How delicious were hs reveries that followed! 


How mildly did the exerciſe the taſk of faſcinating my 
ſenſes! with her I ſeemed tb enjoy more than human feli- 


city; more than mortal repoſe! I was ſometimes lulled into 


pleaſing dreams; ſometimes exhilarated even to rapture; 


ill ſhe ſmiled upon me, and ll 1 worſhipped her as the 


object. of my idolatry! 


Together we wandered over hills and plans, through. 


woods ſcarcely acceſſible, through vallies ſilent as the hour 


of midnight. Often did we page: by the ſwaift-winding, 
brook, or lave, when noon ſhot downward its ſultry beams; 


in the {low, ſhallow river. T here was no ſcene, however 
lovely, to which ſhe did not lead me; no ſolitude, however 
man 4 which was not enlivened by her preſence: 
While 1 gazed earneſtly on her beauty, I found that ſe 
poſſeſſed" the power of perpetually changing. 1 diſcovered 


that ſhe could afſume a thouſand ſhapes, and each as pleaſ- 


ing as the former. Happy mortal! thought I, how have I 


deſerved this ſuperlative degree of bliſs? How ſhall I evince 
my pn to the FaTtEs for the kindneſs ey have ſhewn 


Yn 


Long did we enjoy 5 of mutual pre. I 
conſulted my bewitching aff>ciate on all . occaſions, and 


ever found that ſhe could ſoften the forrows while ſhe em- 


belliſhed the glooms of mortal exiſtence. When, weary 


with the Stig of neutral exertion, I repoſed my head 


upon my pillows; ſhe lulled me, with viſions ſweet, to 
ſlumber. When 1 awoke, refreſhed and cheerful, I met 
her as my kindeſt, earlieſt friend. Her uncxhauſted tore | 


of rich deliglus made life ſupportable, and rendered even 


its cares leſs burthenſome to my imagination. Sometimes 
when poverty or neglect fixed heavily upon my heart, ber 
fmile would diſſipate the languor, and her varying powers 


to _ would reconcile me to the world's unkincdnets. 
She 4 


5 


„ 
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$he was the blooming child of Nature; but the was not 
exempted from the errbrs of her parent. She was verſatile 
as the ſummer; ſhe was inconſtant as the boſom of the 
ocean! the poſſeſſed herſelf of all my faculties; ſhe ſub- 
dued my ſoul; the deten a en ee 1 was n — 
acknowledged. ; 17 
It was now that I firſt diſcovered my e that 1 1588 


the fatal leſſon which experience taught me. Every delight 


began to ſicken, every charm to fade. She then aſſumed 
anothes: aſpe&; ſhe led me. through a thouſand thorny 
mazes ; drew me from the paths of ſweet repoſe; revelled 
in the hower of poſſetiing my faculties; and taught me to 
feel the force of her dominion. No more did 1 labour to 
cultivate my fortune; no longer experience delight in the 
ſober precepts. of domeſtic economy. I was incapable of 
all thoſe powers which harmonize a tranquil ſoul, while an 


enthuſtaſtic t i the place of n and . 


judgment. 

Day after day my inquietudes anna til Giada 
impetuous and impatient. I could not fix my mind to any 
point, nor devote my affections to any object. I wandered 
weary and diſconſolite ; and that fame power which had 


rendered all my former moments brilliant, now datkened 


every proſpect. © Melancholy ſucceeded the moſt delightful 
viſions, and a dreary deſolation ſeemed to point towards 
the abyſs of inevitable deſtruction. It was in vain that I 
endeavoured to eſcape from my enchantreſs; I found that 
in every path ſhe followed me. But bow different from her 
former felt! How changed, how forlorn was FG foul, 
while ſhe triumphed over my feelings! 

While 1 ſhrunk almoſt to inanity, ſhe preſented to my 
view a cavern where death with all his terrors: ſeemed-to 


menace me. I beheld the poiſoned cup, the gleaming po- 


niard, a grave unhallowed, a nnn by een 
I ſhudd: METE * 

On every ſide 1 thbuokt that friendſhip. wore a new nk 
icy aſpect. I marked The frown of a faſtidious word 1 
longed to leave the ſcene for ever ! 

Wuile 1 was rapt in the reveries of my diſtraction, a form 
approached me. Her mien was beautifully tranquil; her 
ane a eyes 


* 


ey 
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eyes benignant, and her ſmile confoling. A ſtreum of ra- 
diance marked her path, and ſeemed: to envelope her in a 
tempered luſtre. + She ſmiled upon me; but her ſmile was 
placid. She pointed towards. a. diſtant valley, where her 
manſion rofe above embowring woods; and bade me to fol- 
low. I trembled! There was ſomething ſolemnly, aw- 
fully impreſſive in her look and manner; yet ſo ſublimely 
calm, that the gales ſeemed ſcarcely ruffled hy her breath, 
and the brilliancy of her eyes was like the morning ſtar. 
Proſtrate I fell before her, when ſhe thus addreſſed me: 

My name is Reason! I am the daughter of Wiſ⸗ 


dom and Experience; my nurſe was Religion; my ſchoot 


the ſchool of ſtern Adverſity ! The phantom, the beauteous 
viſion which enticed your youth to tread the dangerous 
mazes of this world was Faxcy ; that tyrant of the Þrain, 
that ever-varying ſorcereſs, who beguiles the yielding of 
their ſmiles and tears, their pains and pleaſures,” till her do- 
minion is eſtablifhed, and then leads them into miſery and 
ruin. It is true that FAME has entered into an union with. 
the capricious deſpot; but how rarely is ſhe the aſſociate of 
Prudence or Reflection! She is often the companion of 
Pleaſure, the votary of the Muſes, the tutor of Fafhion, 
but, alas! the pupil of Deceit. She will lead her followers: 
from the paths of ſober enjoyment; and, when ſhe has 
 thewn them a gay and ſplendid proſpect, ſhe leaves them 
to encounter all the en of . and all the frowns of for- 
tune. | s 
Then follow me. In my ſerene habitatian Es 
| reigns lecurely. The ſages Wispon and PuiLosopay 
there give their hours to mental labour and fainted re- 
Ggmation. Leave Fancy to the wild enthuſiaſt; let her 
powers poſſeſs the brain of wandering viſionaries. She 
no {tretched forth her hand; its coldneſs ſeemed: to chill. 
me, and I awoke (for all was but a dream), the ſlave, the 
pupil of that power whoſe RE had produced. the Vie 
| Gon which appalled me! 
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. portes RELATIVE To THE SOUL. 


TAN, with reſpect to Himſelf. has three kinds of * 

ties to fulfil; namely, thoſe which regard the 

ſoul, thoſe which relate to the body, and thaſe which re- 
ſpect his relative or ſocial capacity. 

2. As, in every thing, there are perfections real, and in- 
trinſically inherent, and others which are merely apparent; 
and as it becomes dangerous to miſtake theſe diſtinctions, 
it follows, that one of the POND duties of, man is to 
know himſelf. _ | 3 


3. Every thing which is bey ond our - bndila: or. ; mental 
{ſtrength is not within our power. 

4. No perſon is hound to perform any thing beyond bis 
power. A duty is a free action; and to be free, it is ne- 


ceffary that it ſhould be poſfible: our general. duties therefore 


admit of ſome exception. | 
5. It is impoſſible to acquire elk Knowledge tee i in- 

ſtruction: we are therefore bound to procure for ourſelves 

ſolid and ſufficient inſtraction to enable us to acquire this 


knowledge. _ WEEICEED 


6. N underſtanding is of et to Sago what is e : 
the more this is perfect, the better it is able 10/diſcover it: 
we ought therefore, as mupk as eme to zen our 
underſtanding. 

7. No knowledge is more ales to man « them the 
knowledge of good and evil; this is the knowledge therefore 
which we ought chiefly to endeavo Ar to acquire 

8. There are two kinds of 1 ignorance; the one invincible, | 
and the other which may be ſubdued. The former is an 


excuſe, but the latter none, for any negligence. r failure in 
duty. 


9. The perfections of che underſtanding, are, attention, 
penetration, * aon, know lenge, alten ap 
lolidity, | 

10. One, will | is more perfect, than 3 8 ats 
| from 


- 
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from better motives: we ought then to apply ourſelves to 


correct and bring to perfe&ion bur will. 


11. 'The ſenſes, the imaginations, and the paſſions may 


be rendered ſubſervient to our will, we. are conſequently 


bound to ſuppreſs theſe and to ſubdue them. 


12. Our affections are bad when they do not lead us to 
what reaſon points out to us as truly good, or when they 


do not turn us away wn t qe oy evil, which It is our 
1 AED to-avoid. 


” a. 


DVTIES WHICH RELATE TO THE vdopv. 


1. One of the moſt eſſential duties with reſpect to the 
body, is to avoid every ching that * inn our health 


and ſhorten our life. 


2. We ought then to abſtain from every thing which 


may be injurious in eating and drinking. 


3. We ought to av aid every thing chat may wound out 
limbs externally, cr endanger our ſenfttal organs. 
44. We are bound to hs every thing which tends to im- 
prove and bring the body to perfection: nothing tends 


more to this than certain exerciſes; > thelc therefore it is our 


| ouy to proce. 


' DUTIES RELATIVE TO OTUERS: 


We are bound to improve and advance towards perfec- 
tion the underſtanding of others; that is to ſay, to com- 
municate to them a clear and perfpicuous knowledge ef 


- truth, adequate ideas, correctneſs in their eg and {@- 


# 


2 in their arguments. 

We ought never purpoſely to lead any dae into error, 
nor to darken the underſtanding of any one by prejudice. 

We ought to endeavour to perfect the will 'of others, by 
communicating to them, as far as we are able, the faculty 
of chooting what is good, and rejecting what is evil. 

It is not poſſible to chooſe what is good and rejec̃t what 
is evil without knowing both: it is our duty therefore to 
aſſiſt others in acquiring a knowledge of the diſtinctions be- 
tween good and evil. 

We ought to be n cautious to do no harm to 


any one, either by words or aQians, and not to give them 
5 : | offence 
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offences by bad mp 3 Phrfibulaity with Le to chil- 
dren. ; 

We are bound alſo to promote ür tber the beissclon- 
of the. body : we ought' therefore, as far as we can; to con- 
tribute to cheir health and preſervation. © 

It plainly follows, that we ought to do no ill to others, 
not to wound or e therm, Kill eſs to fake, ajray their 
lives; Rinane 

It is alſo a part of our ty to bt to Frümdte aha 
advance the external condition of others ; that is to fay, as 
far as concerns their means ark] polleſſions,” and to Prevent 
theſe from being injured,” 1 ED 405 1 

This duty extends to che honor of our fellow creatures 
as für as regards their external condition, Which we we 
bound to advance and promote. Mann 

We are therefore bound to ſpeak and to publiſh. all the 
good we know of any perſon, to excule his faults, and to 
defend him againſt thoſe who attack his reputation. 

As ſentiments of honour and. reſpect are manifeſted by 
external acts, we 6ught to hongur our neighbour by thoſe 
demonſtrations, which ſhould impreſs others with a favour- 
able idea of them. IE 

If we happen to hear ahy perfor ſpoken ill of, we ought 
ourſelves never to publiſh | What we Have beard, and we 


ought not to extend the knowledge of it. 


He w 4885 any· act Which may cuuſe dapellektious in 
another perſon otfends him; whence it follows, that we 
ought not to offend any pertbn itt ar manner whatever, 

There are many kinds of offences, which are more or 
leſs confiderable in proportion as they: fend te Pie mote im- 
perfection; whether in the ſoul, the ody, or itlie eſtate. 

It is a much greuter injury to wound ang perſon in any 
part of his vody, than to . aWway” __ paiy's or * pro- 
perty, or to ſpeak ill of him. 

A till greater injuryat le be boendeeblg or prevent any 
of the gooc qualities vf the fout; fuch as the imemet, virrae, 
&. although moſt men, through i 2 do not eſteem 
tlieſe {& much as othersy S anal e za oF + 


No perſon can more injure ueber tren be che Teas” 
V. . R —__ 
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him into errors which have an influence upon his conduct, 
or which prevent his underſtanding from in at the, 
knowledge of uſeful truts 
The evil arifing from any, offence, is denominated 3 inine; 
but ſince we ought not to offend any perſon, we ought 
neither to be the occaſion of doing them the lighteſt i injury. 
If, through inadvertency or otherwiſe, we are the occa- 
fion of any injury to others, we ought, to repair it, and to 
place the perſon ſo injured in the ſame, augen bel ſtood in 
fore. | 
If we 8 have ſuſtained the. injury, we ought to 
take care that the perſon who was the, cauſe of it be in a 
condition to repair it; for if he be not, we ought to be 
contented with gooppenſajing for the, half of the or cen re- 
mit it altogether. WO PORTS One” 


ODE: 10 TRUTH. 


of 
* * 


| By MaAsrER J. H. L. HUT! 
Late of Chriſt's Hoſpital, ' London. 


IRUTH, faireſt virgin of the ſky, * 
* With robes of light, and beaming eye, 1 
And temples crown'd with day; | 
O thou, of all the cherub choir, 7 "20G 
That boaſt'ſt to wake the ſweeteſt lyre, 
And chant. the ſofteſt Jay, 


By him,* wt v3; mid'ſt his Bae 8 tears, 
Stood moveleſs to a thouſand fears, Fa 
; And ſmil'd at racks and death; 
y Perſia's f turban'd heroes bold. 
: ” all the Spartan chiefs of old 
3 How oh thy: ie beneath; 
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Ode ta Truth, by Maſter Hunt. 133 
By holy Virtue's reſtal „ 
By laurell'd Honour's ſtately name, 
And cheek be-dimpled Love; 
0 lift from thy majeſtic head. i; ;; 
The veil that, o'er its treſſes bee, 
I: Thy fairy fingers ov | 


| Thee chaſte Religion's virgin bled ein 
And Hope with Fat unrutfled veft, 

Their lovely ſiſter hail; | 
Simplicity with lilied vis wn eee ee DI. 4 
And Innocence untaught to frown, © 


4 A, 


And Peace that loves the vale.” e 


— 


_ 
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rue demon that ufurps thy 2 5 . 
And caſts upon its blemith'd ray OG 
17-2F7IPRE Poiſon of his a . 
O bid him from thy auzaling ſight 
"Sbrivke back into eternal 1 a ; 


His kindred fiends a . 


5 1 


* 


ff 10 n Aud male Ae bean 8 
et Diſcord ſeek his yelling e. 


—＋ 


te Nr 
VNor haunt thy paths @renes;2 : 
While Guilt on ev'ry ſullen wind $63 6, 
Starts pale and trembling from behind 9 bg 
AG wild and Wizard: mien R 


_ 8 GIL ECT TE e e 
Aben © oer gie Dd I Way 10% 5407 

| "Shall youth, in artleſs frolie ga, 4 1101 
Alis ruſtic lays , ingfeaſg o „ 
'W hile Britain , Taptur'd at the found, | 
Shouts to her echoing ſhores around. we 37 
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Atteſtations. 
iy declare that the above is my own, ſole, and unaided produQtion, x 
and that I am not yet 16 d pra of Ages 


8 * Yd 
OY tPA Ye I. . I. UNT. 


1 PORT. Wares to the belt "of + my y knowledge, that my ſon, 
1 i J. H. L. Hunt, 
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1H. L. Hunt, not yet 16 years of age, has:not received any aſſiſt. 
ance in the above ode, either by. explanation, ſuggeſtion, corr eQion, 


or in any other way, directiy or andirectly. 
| "lc HUNT, 


dy: . uv > 
To the above is added che bis aitelation of: bp bavyber, f 
4; hp ROBERT HUNT. 
regrets — 8 0 
. Flxsr PRIZE KSSM - 

On the Subject for No. 9, of the MONTHLY PkECkpTOR, F 2 
« To ſhew by argument aud example the. abſolute neceffity of the \ a 
Aricteſt adherence. to Truth on every occaſion ;, and the wicked- a 
neſs and meanneſs of every. evaſion, een or mental re Pp 
ſervation intended to deceive.” : 
Br Masres WILLIAM AINGER, war 16.. : 
Pupil of the Ree. George Burges, of Wide. in the Iſle 5 
2 "of W ight. | 44 5 tl 
F, amongſt that extenſive ie of vices a con- m 
Aitute both the ſcourge and the diſgrace of mankind, 0 
we endeavour to diſtinguiſh which moſt merits our ſhorn w 


and deteſtation, we ſhall not, perhaps; Ader ions that ig 
more derogatory to the human character or morel fatal tgy 
the happineſs of ſociety;/thanifalſchood;! that monſter ba 
of kelliſh race, which gd once, 10 a ee for folly, 
cowardice, and depravity. To Re $ | 

The defire of procuring the eſteem and And dence of 
each other, and acquiring reputation in our intercourſe with 


the world, appears to be x laudable ſpecies of ambition, of | or: 
which few perhaps are entirely deſtitute. If, however, we | for 
conſider that he who violates his veracity is always liable to gre 
detection, gnd that when once diſcovered he i is ever after no. 
dliſtruſted and diſbelieved, we ſhall perceive that this deſire ; 
is only to be accomplithed Y the ſtricteſt adherence to the 
truth on every occaiign. pens nat 
No object can be of grealet importance t to the welfare of vin 
ſociety, than that of ſecuring the ſincerity of its memhers,, the 
ſince (as Dr. dhnſon elegantly e reſſes it) when ſpeech reg. 
is employed only as the vehicle of falſehood, Every man to « 


muſt n himſelf from others, inhabit his own cave, 4 
* and 
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and ſeek prey only for himſelf. To this pernicious ten- 
dency of lying may, perbaps, be principally attributed that. 
contempt and ufamy with which it is ſo generally and ſo 
juſtly regarded; for on no character is there, by univerſal 
aſſent, affixed a greater ſtigma than that of a known liar. 
He muſt renounce all pretenſions either to public bonour, 
or private reſpect; he is ever regarded as an object of ſuſpi- 
„Lion, is defpiſed in proſperity, and abandoned in adverſity. 
' _ Theſe, however, are not the only inconveniences attend- 
ant upon this deteſtable vice. Deceit is always unprepared 
againſt fortuitous circumſtances and untoreſeen events; her 
projects are ever unſubſtantial in their foundation, and dan» 
ger and intricacy lurk in all her paths. Though, therefore, 
he who has recourie to her wiles may experience temporary, 
ſucceſs, yet he is almoſt certain in theſnd to meet his me- 


C ted punifhment and diſgrace. Even admitting, however, 
that by the falſification of dur word we could realize our 
- moſt ſanguine expectations, ſtill, let us aſk, what advantage 


or emolument would be able to requite' the loſs of that in- 


ward of conſcious rectitude ? nn att 
If we peruſe the early part of Englich Nine the ex- 


bib lovereign and benefactor, obtained the beautiful Elfrida, 


*ttiuwph of falſehood is eyer tranſient in its duration. Here, 
th however, pity may exclaim, that the temptation was. too 
of great for human krailtg 5 ſtill “ human frailty is no excuſe 
ve fr criminal conduct. Perhaps no temptation, however 


to great, can juſtify a rational being in the n of his n 
ter nour and honeſty. : 
Ire Thele conſiderations may, in ſome 9 tend to evince 


to the turpitude and general mutility of lying. By an examiy 

nation of Holy Writ, however, we ſhall alſo be equally con- 
of vinced of its: wickedneſs; Much more evident and forcible 
IS»; then muſt appear the neceflity of an invariable and habitual 
ch regard to truth, when we perceive that it is no leſs requiſite 
an to our fature happineſs than to our preſent welfare. . 
ve, The Scriptures abound with expreſſions which might be 


md R 3 adduced 


ward ſatisfaction which is ever the concomitant and the res 


Ample. of Ethelwald; who by his treachery towards Edgar; 


may, perhaps, tend ſill further to demonſtrate that the 
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adduced to prove that infincerity in our words is, by the 
Almighty, regarded as a erime of the greateſt magnitude. 
The melancholy fate of Ananias and Sapphina, in parti- 


cular, farniſhes us with a remarkable inſtance in which this 


ſin ſo far incurred the divine vengeance, as even to bring 
down the 1 of immediate rer N the of- 
Sennett 6 Ft 

Not, however, to direct falehood e 18 this "440M of 
guilt confined. All evaſive arts, all paltry ſubterfuges, diſ- 
Cover the ſame wicked deſign to deceive. - With God, 
therefore, who is a God of truth, and from whom no 
fpeciouſneſs of appearance can diſguiſe the criminality of 
the intention, they will, perhaps, 75 need as 8 
deſerving of puniſhment. | 

Nothing can render a perſon more malen con- 
temptible, than endeavouring, by ambiguity of language, 
or refervation of mind, to elude that which he has too much 
fear of detection openly to diſavow. He thereby not only 
Expoſes his cowardice, and ſhews'the little dependence that 
can be repoſed on his honour and probity, but alſo gives 
the ſureſt pledge of future and more daring tranſgrefſions. 
The immortal Czar, Peter of Ruſſia, fo juſtly entitled the 


Great,' was particularly diſtinguiſhed for his love of truth, 
and his ſcorn of every ſpecies df art and diffimulation. It 
is faid, that on an undiſguiſed confeſſion he was generally in- 
elined to pardon even thoſe offences that were meſt calcu- * 
lated to excite his diſpleaſure. Indeed, in all caſes, we 


ſhall find that an ingenious acknowledgment of our faults 
is the ſhorteſt and f areſt means of obtaining forgiveneſs. It 


V,, perhaps, the only manner by which we can effectually 


evince our contrition and our deſire of future amendment, 
whereas if we deny the fact, or-endeavour to conceal it by 
prevarication, we ſhew ourſelves to be entirely undeſerving 
of pity or indulgence. 
| Let, then, "the abſolute ee of the Kricteſt OED 
rence to truth on every occaſion, be indelibly imprefſedon 
the heart of him who is ambitious of performing his duty 
towards his God, his neighbour, and himſelf; and let him 
perpetually bear! in mind, the 3 and meanneſs of 
every 


Ma - v2 
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eee or mental reſervation intended 
to deceive. 
Atteſtation. 


I declare, the above to be my | own, ſole, and unaided pro- 
duction, and that I am not 16 yore of age. 


W. AINGER. 


1 290 declare, to the beſt of my knowledge, that my pupil, 
William Ainger (not 16 years of age) has received no affiftance in 
the above compoſition; either by explanation, ſuggeſtion, correction, 


or in any way, directly or indirectly. I have Gs Aa it _— 
and added to it this atteſtation. 


 Whittieſea, Of, a, 1800, . BURGES. 
PRIZE TRANSLATION FROM MASILLON, 
By Miſs ELIZABETH BANCROFT, aged 13. 
Daughter of the Rev. T. Bancroft, of the Vicarage Bolton, 


EHOLD the unconquerable arguments which the im- 
pious man oppoſes to the faith of the whole world. 
Behold that evidence which influences his mind above all 
that is the moſt manifeſt; and the beſt eftabliſhed upon the 
earth. We do not know what is paſſing in that other 
world of which men ſpeak to us. O, man! open your 
eyes now. One doubt alone is: ſufficient to make you 
wicked, and all the proofs of religion cannot make you a 
believer. You doubt the truth of futurity, and you live 
before-hand, as if there was none! You have only for the 


: 
. 


baſis of your opinion your owm uncertainty; and you cen- 


ſure the faith which we profeſs as a popular error! 

But Laſk you, on Which fide is credulity here? Is it on 
the ſide; of the impious or the believer? The believer reſts 
his expectation of a futurity upon the authority of the Holy 
Seriptures; that is to ſay, the only book upon earth which 
merits any belief; upon the depoſition of the apoſtles, that 


is to ſay, juſt, plain, wonder-working men, who have ſhed 


their blood in honour of truth and of religion, to Which the 


converſion, of mankind has giyen 4 teſtimony thatpwill con- 
tinue ſuperior, to the efforts of the impious until the end of 
ee the aggompliſhmens: ol the prophecies, that i 15 
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to ſay, the only mark of truth which fraud is not able to 
imitate; upon the tradition of all ages, that is to ſay, upon 
facts, which, ſince the formation of the world, have ap- 
peared certain to the greateſt men upon earth; to men woſt 
confefſedly juſt, to the wiſeſt and molt refined part of man- 
kind; in one word, upon proofs that are at leaft probable, 
The impious man diſbelieves a futurity upon a ſingle doubt, 

upon a mere ſuſpicion. Who knows it? he aſks us; Who 
has returned again from it? He has no argument ſuffi- 
ciently ſolid and deciſive to oppote to the truth of a fut ure 
ſtate. For let him publiſh it, and we will agree to it. He 
only ſuſpects that there is nothing after this ley and more 
than that, he believes it to be fo. 

But, I aſk you, who is the-credulovs perſon now? Is it 
he who has for the foundation of his belief that which is at 
leaſt probable among men, and moſt proper to make an im- 
preſſion upon reaſon; or he Who is determined to deny 
there is any thing in it, upon the weakneſs of a ſingle doubt? 
Vet the ur man thinks he makes more uſe of his rea- 
fon than the believing ; he regards us as weak and credulous 
men, but he conſiders himſelf as a ſuperior being, elevated 
above vulgar prejudices, and one whom reaſon alone, and 
not the public opinion, determines. O God how dreadful 
thou appeareſt when thou abandoneſt the ſinner to his ig- 
norance! Thou knoweſt how to reap glory even from the 
efforts of thy enemies to oppoſe it. | 

But to proceed. Although in the doubt which the un- 
godly man ſtarts upon a futurity, things ſhould he equal, 
and the fooliſh uncertainties which make him incredulous 
ſhould be a balance to the ſolid and evident truths which 
promiſe us immortality; I ſay that, in an equality even of 
arguments, he ought at leaſt to wiſh that the ſentiment of 
faith upon the nature of our ſouls was true; a ſentiment 
which does honour to man, which ſhews him that his ori- 
gin is heavenly, and his hopes eternal; he ought to pray 
that the doctrine of impiety was falſe; ſo gloomy a doc- 
trine, and ſo humiliating for man; which confounds him 
with the brute creation; "which makes him live only for'the 
body; which gives him neither end, nor deſlination, nor 

hope; 


V. 
1 
4 


al 
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hoy which conſines his doom to a ſmall number of fleet= 
ing, unquiet, unhappy days which he paſſes upon earth; 
if all things were equal, an exalted mind would rather be 
deceived in doing itfelf honour, than in declaring itfelf for 
that fide Which is ignoininious to its exiſtence. What a 
fouls then, hath the wicked man received; and of what an 
untoward'nature, to prefer beheving in ſo great an inequa- 
lity of arguments, that his exiſtence wall terminate with this 
life; and to regard himfelf with complacency as a vile com- 
pound of duſt, and an aſſociate with brutes? What do 1 


ſay? What a monſter muſt the impious man be to diſtruſt 
the common opinion, merely becauſe it is too glorions fol- 
his nature; and to believe that the vanity of men alone has 
introduced it d earthy and has W them N oy 


are immortal? 2 Ti t 1 221 


In other reſpects the wicked man is infatuated, not'only 
becauſe, in an equality of arguments, his heart and his 
glory ought to decide! in favour of faith, but alſo his own - - 
intereſt, © For he has already been aſked, what man'tifks- - 
by believing? What will be the lamentable conſequencee- 


of his efedwlity If he is deceived ? He will live with 


honour; with probity, and with. itinocence; he will be 
gentle; affable, fincere, religious; a generous friend, à faith? 


ful huſband; and an equitable maſter; he will reſtrain his 
paffions, which would have otcafioned misfortunes in his 
ſife; be will abſtain from pleaſures and from excefs, which 
might have prepare for him an unhappy old age, or a de- 
ranged fortune; Ke will enjoy a virtuous reputation and 
the eſteem of mankind ; obſerve what he hazards. ' At 
though: afl Mould terminate with this life, he will have 
learnt the ſeeret of paſling it peaceably and happily : this 
is the only diſappointment which attends it. If there is po 


eternal recompence, 'what will he loſe by expecting it? He - 


has loſt a few ſenfual and momentary enjoyments, which 
would have ſdon deſerted him, and heen ſucceeded, by dls 
guſt, or he would ave been tyrannized over by new de- 
fires; he bas loſt the horrid ſatisfaction of being, from the 
firſt inſtant he appeared upon earth, cruel, ill-riatured; volup= 
tous: without faith, without morals, without conſcience; 
- ; deſpiſed, 
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deſpiſed, perhaps, and diſreſpected by his neighbours. I 


cannot conceive here a great misfortune ;. be again finks 
into nothing, and his error has no further conſequences. 

But if thaw is a future ſtate? But if he deceives himſelf 
by, refuſing to believe it, what does he not hazard? The 
loſs of everlaſting bleſſings, the enjoyment of thy glory, O 
God ! which would make him happy for ever. But this is 


only the beginning of his miſeries; he goes to experience 


devouring bu a puniſhment which is boundleſs and per- 


petual, an eternity of horror and rage. Now compare theſe 
two conditions; which of them would the wicked man 
prefer? Will he riſk the ſhort duration of a, few. days? 
Will he riſk a whole eternity? Will he now neglect to do 
that which ought to be completed to-morrow, or he muſt be 
miſerable ? Will he not fear a futurity, which has no other 
bounds but eternity, and which will not end but with God 
himſelf? Who is that wiſe man, who, in the ſame uncer- 
tainty, dates waver here? And what name ſhall we give to 
the impious man, who having only for his ſupport frivolous 
doubts, and ſeeing, on the ſide ot the believer, authority, 
examples, preſcription, reaſon, the voice gf all ages, the 
whole nde determines to ng alone on he dreadtul ge 


* 74 


leaves his everlaſiing definy in he hands of — mw 


goes calmly to encounter ſo great an event? O God l. is 
is a man conducted by undifiurbed reaſon, or a. frantic 
wretch, who has no other reſource but deſpair? The un- 
cextainty of the i impious man is therefore folly, by the YET 
reaſons upon which it is ſupported. , e 


Attes station. 
SIR, 

1 ſolemnly declare, to the beſt of my knowledge, Elizabeth 
Bancroft, my daughter, under 13 years of age, has not received 
any aſſiſtance in the above trapflation, cither by explanation, ſug- 
geſtion, rene; or in lr 4 way directiy or indireRtly. . 


"WET? THOMAS BANCROFT, 
Vicarage Bitten Sept, 39% 1800, | 
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PRIZE SOLUTION © 
TO T H E 


" MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


By Maſter W. NIGHTINGALE, under 1s. 


Nerd 10 2 John Taylor, Audenſhaw Academy, 1 near 
| Mancheſter. | | 


BY SRO dars — 3.x K 


But 10: 8: : 3: a — 


Therefore by ſubſtitution #3 obe. + . = a 
PERS = | 
7 | 
Then by. ſuppoſing. 5 = =. and clearing thaw ert 
tion, we get x3 — 3x* hs 88 TT, 8 33 = 


Now I find one of the approximate values of x vy the 
method laid down in Dr. Hutton's Courſe of Mathematics, 


volume I, page 248, to be + 26298 49, and the other roots 


will be found t 
F or let c = 


be + 1188912 and — 818761. 
20298496, and d = 3 = 2:56, then 


divide the en * — 3x + 4 by x — c, and we ſhall 


have x* +£=3. x + f—= 3c.= 0; or x* + _— 


» = 3c — 4, therefore by completing. the ſquare we get 


„ 3 
= 4 3 l 1158912 and 

= 818761; and the three roots are + 2.629849, + 

© 188912, and — 818761 as before. 


Atteſtation. | 5 
'T dect let the- bv is my own, ſole; ind vnaided rere, 
and that ü n Wore that 12 21 * years of age. 
4; M 50 # W. NIGHTING ALR. 


x = 


# 1 ut ov 


The Whore 5h: abſotately the cy production of Gig We e. 


ingale, aged 12.21 5-35 th years. 
Audamſbaau School, Sept. 30, pick 
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4 


Maſter Coprixd reduced the original equation to this 
form, 3õ —x3 = 2,56, which, he afterwards unneceſſarily 
tranſpoſed, to the form x3 — 3x* + 2,56 = 0, and the firſt 
root by approximation he found- to be 11889 14, and by 
reduction to a quadratic equation the other roots to be 
2,629,849 and — 82876838. "1 

. Maſter Baxrxx obferves, that ier is PR 1 ock by 
3 and r + 4 = x, then the ſolation will be eaſieſt when 
r = 1, or when the roots are near t uni and he reduces 
the ating to the form 34 — 1,623 = . "Whole roots by 

Raphſon's method of approximation he finds to be. ,7 4307 
 1,64565 and — ,51172. 
© Maſter Ea ex makes 5 = I and 4 = 8, reducing the 


equation to the form 300 — 16x3 = 10000, and ſup- 

788 — 4 — 2500 
poling e n ls: r= 127 + 13 1507 — 75 
and making r = 7 14 for he firſt value, by excluding the 
terms in ie 21s in the denominator, finds the firſt value 
of + to be 0,03068 nearly, and by ſubſtiuting this value for 
2 in the denominator finds a nearer value to be'0,030701, 
and thus his firſt root is found to be 7, 430701, the other 
roots by reduction to a quadratic to be 16, 436575 and — 
5,11727. 

"Maſter Green tranſpoſes the equation 3 to the 
form 2ar — 362 = — 64 which he reduces to the form 
16 — 300 * = 10000 reduced to 4* — 752 20 — 2500, 
which laſt is tranſpoled to the form 4x3 — 754% + 2500 = 0, 
of which he finds the firſt root by Raphſon's method to be 
— 5, 1171 very nearly, and the other two roots by the re- 
duction to a quadratic equation to be 7,4309 and 16,4361. 

Maſter SURTEES makes a = 4 and 6 = 5, and 17 
the equation to the form & — 38,3754 = — 78,12 
whoſe roots he finds by Simplon s general theorem to be 
3 715357: 8,2182815 and — 2,5586385. 

_ Maſter SK1ELDS makes 3 = = 40 and a =,32, and brings 


bis equation to the Nun 98 ns 362 ＋ 64 O Which. 


he reduces to the form x 75x* + 4000 = 0. Then to 
deſtroy the ſecond term he makes at; = yi. 2b, and ans 
produces the equation y3 — 1875y="— 8750, whoſe roots: 
he. finds trigondmetrically, according to Euler's method, to 
be 9 65, 74624 and — 20, 46909. 
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| G ENERAL | 
ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES. 
GIVEN WITH THE NINTH NUMBER. 

/ CLASS J. 

n | DR | o ENGLISH COM POSITION. 

: Sub] 0 To foot; by argument and eats; 2he 40 Cl ne- 
7 oof ty of the ſtricteſt adherence to Truth on every occaſion ; and 


the awvickedneſs and meanneſs of every evaſi on, equivocation, or 
mental reſervation intended to deceive.” | 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter W. AINGER, of 
* Whittleſea, aged 15. Attelted by the Rev. G. Burg.s. 


1 receive a * of Globes or Rooks, value Three 


7 Guineas. 

436 The ſecond to Miſe. C. LE THBRIDGF, of Madford, near 
ue Launceſton, Cornwall, aged 14. Atteſted by her mother. 

for T9 receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 

1, The third to Mafter J. GREGORY, of Meſſrs. Palmer's 
her ſkool, Hackney, aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. Pari is, claſſical tutor. 
— Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


| The fourth to Maſter MAJOR AINGER, of Whittlelea, 3 
the 14. Atteſted by Rev. G. Burges. 


rm Jo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 

00, cation. 1 

= 0, The fifth to Miſs JANE LEWIS, of North Baddefley, aged 

» be 14. Atteſted by Mrs. Metcalf, her governeis. 

Ke To receive Dr. Golaſmitl's Thiftory-of England. 

361. The ſixth to Maſter JOSIAH CONDER, of Meſſrs. Palmer's 

8 ſcha ol, Hackney, aged 11. Atteſled by Mr. Palmer, 

125, Lo receive Dr. Gregory 3 Elements of a Polite Bau- 

be tion. | 
The ſeventh to Miſs AMELIA MACGREGOR, of Mrs: 

3 Green's hoarding- ſchool, Gower · ſtreet, 485d 15. A by the 

Fe Rev. J. G. Macgregor. - 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural H. tory. 


The eighth to Miſs M. A. ORMSTON, of Leeds, aged 15. 
Atteſted by Mr. B. Ormſton. | 


1 receive Dr. Mavor's A a of Plutarch. 
vor. 1 f *s | | The 


* 
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The ninth to Maſter I. BEDDOME, of Meſſrs. Palmer's 
ſchool, Hackney, aged 13. Atteſted by, Mr. Palmer, 

T's receive Dr. Caray s Elements of a Polite Edu- 
cation. 

The tenth to Maſter H. KIRKE WHITE, of Nottingham, 
aged 15. Atteſted by his father and ſiſler. 


Zo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Tiftory. 


Miſs MARY PARKE,, of Mis. Linwood's ſchool, 3 
and Miſs ANNE BUGHES, of Kentiſh-town, a pupil of Dr. 
Montucci's, would both have becn entitled to Prizes, bal they not 
bien above the ſpecified age. | 


3 a great number of candidates, the following ae particu. 
hrly entitled to COMMENDATION, 


Maſter Thomas Allies, not 16 years, of Mr. Oſborn's r Wor- 
ceſterſnire. 
Miſs Ann Bennett, aged 15, of Portſea, Hants. 
Miſs Augufia Barclay, aged 16, of Mrs. Smallwood's boarding- 
ſchool, of Croom's- hill, Greenwich. 
Miſs Emma Briico, aged 15, of Mrs. Green's ſeminary, Upper 
Gower-lireet, Bedford qua re. 
Miſs Selina Bourne, aged 13 years and nine months, of Mrs. Poje's 
ſchool, Cietcent, Bir mingham. 
Maſter Willians Brown, aged 13 years and ſeven months, of Hovugh- 
$ ton-le-Spring, near Durham. 
Maſter F. Betts, aged 13 years and fn months, of Mr. R. Cam- 
field's academy, Northampton. 
Maſter John Brown, aged 15 years and ſeven months, of the gram- 
mar- ſchool, Barnard Calle. M 
Miſs An Crxbcad, aged 11 years and 10 months, of Mrs. Dent's M 
ſchool], Nor thampton. 
Mils Elizabeib Ann Chaſe, aged 14 yur aud ſeven menthe, of Mi 
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Luton, Bed fordſhire. C 
Maſter John Croſſe, aged 14 year 85 of the Rev. J. Peer” s ſeminary, . 
| Thor p-Arch. : 
Maſter John Cox, fon of John Cox, Eſq Hermes- rect, Penton - Mit 
ville, aged 15 years and ſix months. { 
Maſter Jobis Curtis, aged 13 years and five months, ſon of Jchn Ma 
Curtis, Egg. W ;ſbeck , Cambridgeſhire. ' 1 

NM aſter William Clayton, aged 14 years, of Harleyford, Bucks. Mat 
Matter J. Clarke, not yet 15 years, of Meſſrs. Palmer's academy, m 
Hack ney (excluded by having lately received a ſecond prize. * Mai 
Mis Maria Deſter, aged:15 years. Y 
Miſs Martha Trinder Dent, aged nine years. and nine months, of Maf 
Mis. Dent's ſchool, Northampton. wy 
Mits Elizabeth Ryland Dent, aged 11 years and 10 months, daugh - 
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Maſter G. F. Dickſon, aged 123, of Meſſrs. Palmer” s academy 


Hackney. 


Maſter George Edwards, aged 14 years and four months, of the 
grarmar-ſchool, Baroard Caſtle. 


Miis Mary Fuller, aged 14 years and eight months, of Mrs. Dent 3 


{chool, Northampton. 

Maſter Thomas Forfler, aged 15 years and three months, of the 
grammar: ſchool, Barnard Caſtle. 

Mils Mary Godwin, aged 11 years, daughter of Thomas Godwin, 
Eſq. Whitworth, near Rochdale. 

Miſs Maria Hague, aged 13 years and fix months, daughter of- 
Mrs. Hague, Northampton. 

Miſs A. E Haden, aged 10 years and five months, of Mrs, Pope's 
ſchool, Creſcent, near Birmingham. 

Maſter John Hird, aged 14 years, of the grammar-ſ{choo}, Barnard 
Caſtle. . | 

Maſter Joſeph Hobſon, aged 15 years, of ditto. 

Maſter Henry William Hentig, aged 13 years and two months, fon 
of J. W. Hentig, Eſq. Hull, Yorkſhire. | 

Miſs Eliza Sutton Inman, aged 14 years, of Mrs. Wright's ſchool, 
Vicarage Brampton. 

Miſs Harriet Jones, aged 14 years, daughter of John Jones, Eſq. 
Duke-ſtreet, Liverpool. 

Maſter B. H. Jones, aged 13 years and ſix months, of Meſſrs. Pal- 
mer's academy, Hackney. 

Maſter John Inkerſole, aged 13 years, of ditto, 

Miſs Sarah Linwood, aged 15 ys s, of Mis. Linwood's ſchool, 
Leiceſter, 

Miſs Emma Milbourne, aged 12 years and 11 months, of No, 38, 
Allſop's buildings, Mary-le- bone. 

Maſter Samuel Mar ſom, not yet 16 years, nephew and pupil of Rar. 
Oſborn, academy, Worceſter. 

Miſs Catharine Noble, aged 15 years and five months, 

Miſs Mary . Ortt, aged 14, daughter of the Rev. Richard Ortt, 
Bury, Lancafhire. 

Miſs Mary Fane Peyton, aged 11 years and eight months, daughter 
of William Peyton, Eſq. Kentthh-town. 

Maſter John Raban, aged 11 years, of Mr. Haddon's academy, 
Olney, Bucks. 


Miſs Aun Shaw, aged 13 years and eight months, at Mrs. Dent's 


{choo], Northampton. 


Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13 years, of the grammar-ſchool, Bar- 
nard Caſtle, 


Maſter John Smith, under 15 years of age, of Gainſborough Gram- 
mar- ſchool. 


* Arthur Shores, aged 12 years; of Mr. Williams's century, 
ork. 


Matter R. $. Sutherland, under 1 5 years of age, of Woburn, Bed- 
ford thire. 


Miſs Aune Tomlinſon, aged 14 Years, at Mrs. Elſe's academy, 
Newark. | 
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: Maſter Charles William Thomfpfen, aged-12 years and nine months, 
: at the Rev. Mr. Peer's ſeminary, Thorp-Arch, Lorkfhire. 
Maſter George Turner, No. 30, Arundel-ſtreet, Strand. 
Matter John Vincent Thompſon, aged 15 years and fix months, of the 
Rev. Mr. Peer's feminary, Thorp-Arch. | 
- Miſs Charlotte Ann Wood, aged 14 years, of Mrs. Linwood's fchool, 
Leiceſter. ; 
Maſter William Wood, aged 14 years, of the grammar- ſchool, Bar- 
nard Cattle. | | 
* Maſter George Robert Coofer Wilcacke, aged 13 years, of Meſſrs, 
| Palmer's academy, Hackney. | 


„ oi. 
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CLASS II. ä 
> GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON THE SECOND 
' SUBJECT. | 


TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


Fd 


BANCROF T, of Bolton, in Lancaſhire, aged under 13. At- 
tefted by her father. > | 


L receive Books*%value One Guinea and a Half. 


The ſecond to Maſter M. C. DUNBAR, of Mr. Flower's-aca. 
demy, Iſlington, aged 11. Atteſted by his mother and brother. 


Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 
The third to Maſter P. ANS TIE, of Mr. Bicheno's academy, 


} 


To receive a Silver Medal, value Tlalf-a-guinea. 


The fourth to Miſs HEN. EYRE, of Reading, aged 12 years 
and four months. Atteſted by Mr. Loriot, her French maſter. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory for Schools. 


The fifth ty Miſs K. NICHOLSON, of Rocheſter, aged 12. 
Atteſted by Mrs. Maudſley, ber aunt and teacher. 


To receive the Female Reader. 


The fixth to Maſter JOSEPH DUNN, of Mr. Bicheno's aca- 
demy, Newbury, aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. Henry, French maſter. 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Lives of Plutarch abridged. 


The ſeventh to Miſs MARTHA ATTERSOLL, of Crabiree, 
near Fulham, aged 12. Attefted by her mother. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Tiftory for Schools, 


The eighth to Maſter G. P. BAKER, of Mr. Picheno's aca- 
demy, Newbury, aged 12. Atteſtzd by Mr. Henry, French maſter, 


Zo receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


The ninth to Maſter J. W. ROBERTS, of the ſeminary Thorp- 
Arch, aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. Peers, ref or 


T's receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 


— 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Miſs ELIZABETH 


Newbury, Berks, aged 11. Atteſted by Mr. Henry, French maſter. 


„ 


— 
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Miſs SOPHIA TONGUE, of Mrs, Smallwood's ſchool, would 


: undoubtedly have been entitled to a N had ſhe not been above 


the ſpecified age. a 


The tranſlations of the fo] lowing candidates are If deſerving of 
COMMENDA TION, and tome partehnkar ly, conſidering the age 
of their authors. 


Maſter James Adams, aged 12 years and nine months, of Stones 
nouſe, near Plymouth, Devon. 

Maſter William Beddome, aged 12 years, of Meſſrs. Palmer's-ſchoot, 
Hackney. 


Miſs Anna Coxe, aged nine years and nine months, of Hanipdends 


Heath, and pupil of Dr. Montucci. 

Miſs Catharine Clarke, of Burnaby, aged 12 years. 

Miſs Suſanna Cuming, aged nine years, daughter of A, Sum, 
Eſq. Stockton. | 

Maſter Jeſiab Conder, aged 11 years, at Meſſrs, Palmer” $ ſchool, 
Hackney. 

Maſter William Clarke, aged 12 years, of the Rev. Mr. Peer” s ſemi. 
nary, Thorp- Arch. 

Maſter Francis Coben, aged 12 years and three months, ſon of 
Meyer Cchen, Eſq. of Southaraptou- itreet, Bloomtbury, and 
pupil cf Dr. Montucei. | 

Maſter Nathaniel Fenn, aged 12 years and ſix months, of Meſſes, 
Palmer's ſchool, Hackney. 

Mi ſs Martha Ges: aged 11 . of Mrs. Eve's, Creſcent $ School, 
Birmingham. 

Miſs Ann Grob, aged 10 years, of Kentiſh-town, 

Maſter Moſes Fr r Goldjmid, aged 11 years and nine months, fon 
of Aſher Goldimid, Eſq. and pupil of Dr. Montucci. 

Miſs Anu Hughes, aged 16, of Kentiſh-town, and pupil of Dr. 
Montucci. ü 

Miſs Mary Ham ſen, aged 12 years and five months, daughter of 
L. Hampſon, Eq. of Luton,  Bedford{hire, 

Miſs Juliana Hurj/t, aged 12 years, daughter of W. Hurſt, Eſq. 
of Kennington-place, Bath. | 

Miſs Ann Cooper A aged nine years aud two months, of Mrs; 
Eves's, Creſcent School, Birmingham. 

Miſs Emma Milbourne, aged 1a years and 11 months, of Allſop's- 
buildings, New-road, Mary-'e-bone, and pupil of A. L. Joſſe, 
profeſſor of the French and Spaniſh languages. 


Miss Mary Paitiſen, aged 11 years and five months, "of Stone- 


houſe, near Plymouth, Devon. 
Miſs Sarah Sexwvel, aged 12 years and a half, of Yarmonth, Norfolk. 
Matter John Surgey, aged 11 . and ſix months, o Men Pal. 
mer's ſchool, Hackney. 


Miſs Margaretta Taylor, aged nine years and three months, nice 


of Mrs. Hurry, Yarmouth. 
Miſs Mary Ann Worthy, aged 12 years, at Mrs. Laurence s, of 
Highgate. 
Miſs Jane Williamſon, aged 12 years, of Miſs Ramſden and Wart= 
naby's ſchool, Hinkley. 
8 3 CLASS 


ut. 


- ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES FOR THE 
- MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION- 


The firſt prize is adjudged to Maſter WILLIAM NIGHTIN- 


GALE, between 12 and 13 years of age, of Audenſhaw School, 


Atteſted by Mr. Taylor. 


T's-recerve'a pair of Adams's nine-inch Globes, value 


| Two Cuineas and à Halſ. 


The ſecond is adjudged to Maſter JOHN CODLING; bebivern 


10 and 11 years of age, of Ranworth, in Norfolk. Solemnly at- 
teſted by his father, who is alſo his ſckoolmaſler. : 


4 


To receive Mr. Frend's Algebra. 
The third prize is adjudged to Maſter JOHN BAXTER, ke. 
tween x5 and 16 years of age, of Hull Academy. Attelted by Mr, 
Aſhton, 

Zo receive Ludlam's Rudiments of Mathematics. 

The fourth prize is adjudged to Mafter JOHN EADON, of 


Sheffield Free Writing-ſchool, Atteſted by Mr. Eadon. 
Le receive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu-- 


tation. 

The fifth prize is adjudged to Maſter H. GREEN, aged 13 
0 of the ſeminary Thorp-Arch. Atteſted by Mr. J. Peers, 
FE 

Le receive Rutler on the Uſe of the Globes. 

The fixth prize is adjudged to Maſter ROBERT SURTEES, 
under 15 years of age. Atteſted by Mr. Anthony Surtces and Mr. 
* Rutherford, maſter of Lancheſter Seger 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Br itiſh Nepos. 


And very high Commendation is due to Maſter Robert Shields 
for the great ſkill he has ſhewn in his trigonometrical ſolution; 
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Ass IV. © 


a GENERAL ADJUDICATION or Tur PRIZES ror THE 


SPECIMENS or PENMANSHIP. 
The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOHN HER- 


4 BERT, aged 12, of Mr. J. Comfield's academy, Guilſbro' , near 


Northampton. 


To receive a Book,of Penmanſls, value One Guinea : 
and Hilger Medal, value Half-a-guinea. 


The ſecond prize to Maſter WILLIAM ABBEY, aged 12, of - 


Mr. Williams's academy, York. 


4 To Feceigs a Silver Pen. 


Lo receive a Sitver Medal, value THalf--guinea. 
The third to Maſter ISAAC LOVELL, aged 12, of . J. 
Id's academy, Guilſbro', near Northampton. 
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The fourth to Maſter JAMES LAWSON, 5: 13, of Mr, 
Blanchard's academy, Nottingham. 
Lo receive a Silver Pen. | 


The fifth to Maſter JONAS RENSHAW, 7 11, of Mr, 
Blanchard's academy, Nottingham. 


Lo receive a Silver Pen. 


The ſixth to Maſter JOSEPH'HARRIS, aged 12 years and fox 
months, of Mr. Williams's academy, Vork. 


Lo receive a Silver Pen, 


The ſeventh to Maſter J. MERRIDEW, aged 11, of Mr, R. 
Comfield's academy, Northampton. | 


To receive a Silver Pen. 8 


The eighth to Maſter JOHN PRENTICE, aged 12 mm and 
fix months, of Mr. Kitſon's academy, Norwich, 


To receive a Silver Pen. 


The undermentioned deſerve our PARTICULAR NOTICE 
and COMMENDATION. Some of them are little inferior to the 
fpecimens which have obtained prizes, and others are entitled to 
notice on account of the extreme youth of their writers. 


Villiam Barnes, aged 10 years, (His ſchool or place of refidence 
does not appear on the ſpecimen.) ' 

Robert Briggs, aged 12 years and cight months, of Mr. Aſhton's 
academy, Hull. 


William Brown, aged 12, of Mr. Tucker's academy, Tilſhead, on 
the Wiltſhire Downs, 

George Cooper, aged 13, of Mr. Buck's academy, Eaſt Dereham. 

Themas Carniſb, aged 12 years and fix months, of Mr. White's aca». 
demy, Kentiſbeer, near Cullumpton. 

Thomas Crawſhaw, aged 10 years and fix months. 


Henry Day, aged 135 of Mr. Daniel's academy, Woburn, Bedford - 
ſhire; 


Matthew Charles Dunbar, aged 11, of Mr. Flower's  ncademys 
Iſlington. 

Nathaniel Fenn, aged 12, of Meſſrs. Palmer's academy, Hackney, 

Nevil Fry, aged nine, of Mr. Mayfield's academy, Loughbro', 

George Hall, aged 14, of Mr. Biſhop's academy, Clay-hill, Enfield, 

Witham Hughes, aged ſeven, of Mr. Will's academy, Old -Chapel- 

row, Kentiſh-town. ; 

Henry William Hatton, aged 13, of the Grammar ſchool, Gainſbro?, © 
Robert Johnſon, aged 12, of Mr. Bruce's academy, Byker Weſt. 
houſe, near Newcaſtle. 


William Jones, aged 11, of Mr. Biſhop” s academy, 9 -bill, En- 
field. 


| John Hoe, aged 12, of the Free School, Louth, 


Fobn Kitſon, aged 11 years and eight months, of Mr, Kitſon” s aca- 
N Norwich. 


9 George 


of Ka 
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George Lawſon, aged 12, of Mr. Blanchard's academy, Norwich, 

Robert Neale, aged five, of No. 7, Clifford's Inn, London. 1 
2 + 3 9 by 

William Recd, aged 12, of Mr. Peer's feminary, Thorp- Arch, 


_ Yorkſhire. EET 

William Roe, aged 13, of Mr. Wehſter's academy, Bracondale, near 
Norwich, 5 | | 

James Shore, aged 12 years and three months, of Mr. Crocker's 
academy, Frome, Somerlet{hure, x a 

John Tootal, aged nine years and nine months, of Horsforth ſemi- 
nary. f . | E | 

Jobn Stancomb, aged 13, of Mr, Waſtfield's ſchool, Tmber, Wilt. 
ſhire. | . 


R. Stanley, aged 12, of the Free School, Louth. TS 

William Scott, aged 13, of Mr. Biſtop's ſchool, Clay-hill, Enfield. 

Chriflogher Munnings Vickery, aged 12 years and fix months, of Mr. 

Buck's academy, Fait Dereham. 5 

Mary Ann Worthy, aged 12, of Mrs, Lawrence's academy, High- 
ate. | 

Henry Watſon, aged 12, of Mr. Peer's ſeminary, Thorp- Arch. 

Charles Williams, aged fix, of Mr. Wiiliams's academy, York. 

Benjamin Wyks, aged 13, of Mr. Haddon's academy, Olney. 

Fobn Wiley, aged 12, of Mr. Amphlett's academy, Wolverhampton. 


"wy 


About one hundred other ſpecimens are laid aſide, en account of 
the marks of haſte or inat!ention by which they are accompanied. 
Young gentlemen who wou'd attain excellence in Penmanſhip, or 
in any other art, at patrently and laboriouſly imitate the examples 
— which are laid betore them. Every difficulty, in the purſuit of know- 
ledge, or in the buſineis of life, may be overcome by INDUSTRY 

and FERSEVERANCE, | | 
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EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT 
COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


— 


— 


Which of the fine Arts, Poetry, Painting, or Muſic, 1s 
(on the whole) moſt productive of innocent pleaſure ? 


The beſt eſſay to be entitled to a pair of twelve inch globes, or 
to books, value three- guinzas ; the ſecond beſt to a ſilver medal, 
value halt a- guinea; and the eight next beſt to books, value five 
ſhillings each. | 


Anſwers to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, on or 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE NOT cox. 
PLETED THEIR TWELFTH YEAR. 


A Tranſlation of the following - 


PORTRAIT DE L*'HOMME. 
w. : : 
Tout annonce dans homme le maitre de la terre, tout marque 
en lui, meme à Pexterieur, fa ſuperiorite ſur tous les Etres vivans s 
i! ſe ſoutient droit et eleve, fon attitude eſt celle du commandement, 


ſa tete regarde le ciel et prẽſente une face auguſte ſur laquelle eſt 


imprime le caractère de fa dignite; image de ame y elt peinte 
par la phyſionomie, Fexcellence de {a nature perce a travers les 
organes matériels et anime d'un feu divin les traits de ſon viſage; 
ſon port majeſtueux, ſa dẽ narche ferme et hardie annonce ſa nobleſſe 
et fon rang; il ne touche à la terre que par ſes extremites les plus 
Eoignees z il ne la voit que de loin et ſemble la dẽdaigner; les bras 
ne lui ſont pas donnés pour ſervir de piliers d'appui à la maſſe de 
ſon corps, {a main ne doſt pas fouler la terre et perare par des frotte- 


mens rëitérẽs la fineſſe du toucher dont elle eit de principal organe; 


le bras et la main ſont faits pour ſervir à des uſages plus nobles, 
pour exEcuter les ordres de la volonté, pour choiſir les choſes Eloi= 
ences, pour Ecarter les obſtacles, pour prevenir les rencontres et le 
choc de ce qui pourroit nuire, pour embraſſer et retenir ce qui peut 
plaire, pour le mettre à portée des autres ſens, | | 


Lorſque Fame eſt tranquille, toutes les parties du viſage ſont. 


dans un ẽtat de repos; leur proportion, leur union, leur enſemble 
marquent encore aſſcz la douce harmonie des penſces, et repondent 
au calme de l' interieur; mais lorſque Pame eſt agitée, la face hu- 
maine devient un tableau vivant, od les pauſſions ſont rendues avec 
autant de dẽlicateſſe que d*Energie, od chaque mouvement de Vame 
eſt exprimẽ par un trait, chaque action par un cara dere dont Fim- 
preſſion vive et prompte devance la volontẽ, nous dec e, et rend au 
dehors par des ſignes pathEtiques les images de nos {ecretes agita- 


tions. 


C'eſt ſurtout dans les yeux qu elles fe peignent, et qu'on peut les 
reconnoĩtre; Foil appartient à Pame plus qu' aucun autte organe; 
il ſemble y toucher et participer a tous ſes mouvemens z il en exprime 
les paſſions les plus vives et> les Emotions les plus tumultueuſes, 
comme les mouvemens les plus doux et les ſentimens les plus déli- 
cats; il les rend dans toute le tafee, dans toute leur puteté, tels 
qu'ils viennent de naitte; il le * et par des traits rapides qui 
portent dans une autre ame le fü, Raft 

partent, l'œil recoit et 1ERe lit en meme temps la lumiere de la 


penſe: et la chaleur du fentiment, c'eſt le tens de Veſprit, et la 
lanzue de Vintcligence. 


The beft tranſlation to be entitled to a Cahinet Library, value 


one guinea and a half; the ſeven next beit to books, value five ſhil- 
lings eack. | : | f 
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Ci Ass III. 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN NOT EXCEEDING 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 


A gentleman's eftate is bordered on the ſouth by a wide river, on 


the caſt by a winding brook, on the north by a carriage-road, on 


the weſt by a br le- road. In the river are fixed three poſts, through 
which a circular line paſſing ſeparates his part of the river from his 
neighbour's. Of theſe three poſts, one is placed in the middle of the 
river, exactly five hundred feet from each"of the other two poſts, 
which are the ſouthern extremities of the eſtate ; the one juſt where 
the brook enters the river, the other where the bridle-road ends at 
the ferry at the oppoſite end. The diftance between "theſe two poſls 
is exactly eight hundred feet. A wood runs from the river, along 


the bridle-road, to within a hundred feet of the main-rcad, where 


its breadth is the greàteſt, and exactly double its breadth at a hun- 
dred feet from the river. This wood occupies four hundred acres, 
A lawn of one hundred acres is bounded by the wood, the river, 
and the brook. The gentleman's houſe is at the upper part of this- 
lawn, and with out-houſes, ſtables, and gardens, occupics three 
acres. Beſides the lawn, the gentleman keeps, in his own occupa- 
tion, a hundred and fifty acres, which are bounded by the wood, 


the houſe and gardens, the lawn, the brook, and the land in occupa- 
tion of the farmer. The whole eſtate contains exadly one thouſand 


acres, The poſt in the middle of the river, the middle of the gen- 
tleman's houſe, and the farm-houſe, which is by the main. road, are 


exactly in a ſtraight line, and a line drawn from the threſhold of the 
farm- houſe to the top of the pediment of the gentleman's houſe 


touches the top of a tree eighty feet high, ard the top of the pedi- 
ment, ſeen from the middle poli, is thirty degrees high. In the 
farmer's land are ten fields; in the gentleman's lands fix fields, be- 


fides the lawn, It is required to map this eſtate, and to give the 


meaſurements by which the diſtance is found from the front door of 


the-gentleman's houſe to the three poſts, to-the farm houſe, to the 


neareft end of the wood on the north, and to the point where the 
carriage · road croſſes the brook. The beſt 1 ſhall be * , 
pag the reft preſerved for inſpection. 


The firſt, ſecond, and third anſwers, in point of merit, to be en- 
titled to caſes of e ee e 5 inſtruments, value one, guinea and a 
half, one guinea, and twelve ſhillings each; and the thiee next to 
books, value five ſhillings each. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, Ke. 
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WE beg leave to return our thanks to the Rev. Mr, Cox, of 
Gainſbro' Grammar Scheel, for his judicious aur. One part of 
his plan wwe however believe he muft ſee is utterly impratticable, 
from the immenſe number of prize eſſays which are tranſmitted to 
us, and conſequently the little time which we have to confider their 
reſpective merits ; a taſk which we can afſure him is onerous in no 
ſmall degree to execute it (as wwe honeſtly endeavour) with the 
Jn ictreſt juſtice and impartiality. His other ' friendl, Uly hints we ſpall 
endeavour to purſue, 

IWe have alſo been favonred with „ Tether from another gentle- 
man of ihe ſame name, dated Market Harbro', recommending 
our particular attention to the youth who are educated in commer- 
cial ſeminaries. To this ave anſecer, that our publication em- 


braces ſo aide a ſcope of uſeful ſcience,” that we truſt it will be 


found to anſwer the views of moſt liberal ſeminaries of education; 


and will be found pa, ticularly well adapted to young perſons. edu- 


\ cated for commerce. Ye have reſifted various reſpectable appli- 


cations, "7 ecommending Latin themes; becauſe we conceived that 
not to be an object of ſuch general , and becauſe the writing 
of Latin is attended to with fo\much Inudable afſiduity in moſt of 

our claſſical ſchoels, that it appeared to us unneceſſaxy. To compoſe 
avell, on the contrary, in our own langnave, is an accompliſhment 
that no perſon in the higher ranks of ſociety ought to be deficient in, 
and yet it is ſcarcely made ſufficient of an obje& even in the beſt ſe- 
minaries. As a prof how much a work of this nature was 
wanted, ave beg leave to cite a paſſage from another reſpectable 
correſpondent, the Rev. Mr. BaRNESs, maſter of the grammar= 
ſchool, Barnard Caſtle. ** Such is the ſpirit of emulation, fays 
be, that pervades ny. ſchocl, fince the publication of toe Pre- 
ceptor, that every one who has any natural abilities is deſirous 
now to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; and though you will find, in many of 
their pieces, inaccuracies, either of argument, ortbography, expreſ= 
fon, or ſentiment, yet you will ſee thoſe exertions of genius and ne- 
mory, which have been more improved during the laſt fix months | 
than in three times Bs Jame ſpace of time before. This is a certain 


_ pro” 
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prof of on infinite ee of the P receptor to the education 
of youth.”' From ſeweral other gentlemen engaged in the ſame im- 
portant line, aue have received a teſtimony equally flattering. One 
of them obſerves, ** that face the gen of the . 
; bis boys have begun to think for themſelves .”? 

But though die conceive it to be of hi gh impo} tance th-mercantil: 
men (as well as others) to be able to reli themſclves avith ace 
curacy,*with eaſe, and even with eloquence i in their native longue, 

yet awe have to ob/erve, that this is only one (and perhaps not 
the greateſt) of the uſes of our publication. It is on the matter 
qwhich it contains, on the information which it diſſeminates, that 
ve Teſt our claim of apprebation. * It will comprize a.uſeful, and, 
awe truſt, intelligible courſe of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
» Ioſophy, of ac] Biography, of Natural Hiſtory, of Geo- 
grapby, and the Elements of General Hiſtory, with Inſtruc- 
tions in Cnticiſm, ant? moſt departments of ſrience and literature, 
Fer the ſake of the public, for the. ſake of the young, we earneſily 
bope that none of cur purchaſers confine their attention to the frize 
effays. The main object of the Preceptor is to diffuſe knowledge, 
mot without ſome portion of entertainment; it is. to enlighten the 
underſtandings of our young 1eaders ; and, iu the werds of a great 
awriter, we are: firmly of opinion, that whatever enlarges and im- 
proves. the mind, has a tendency, at the ſame line, to correct and 
amend the heart. | 6 


k-= 3 


Fac fimiles:of the firſe and ſecond ſpecinens of Penmanſhip «vill 
be engraved and inſerted in the next Number. The other ſpecr-... 
mens, which have obtained prizes, or avhich have been named with 
approbatien, are depsfited in à port folio, ut Mr.. Hurſt's, in 
Paterneſter-roto, for the ee 75 the Sms . "wy 22 the*n ner 
Lore month. | 


„ ATUM. 
| For Miſs Jutia Hart, read Miſs Jays Hort. 
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LECTURE x. 


* OF ELECTRICITY. 


F the electrical fluid is not the matter of "BY it \ "lk 
bles that clement-in ſo many of its phenomena and ef- 
fects, that there is reaſon to believe it a combination of that 
element with ſome other ſubſtance. Rut of the nature of 
that combination we are at preſent ignorant. To mortify the 
pride of man, philoſophy does not explain every thing to 
us; the really ignorant are thofe who think they know 
erery thing; whereas the truly wile will ſee that there are 
many things placed out of the reach of human comprehen- 
non, and many things yet left to be diſcovered by the in- 
aufe and the patience of man. 

The electric matter reſembles the matter of fire in ib mo 
aſual effect, the power of igniting or ſetting on fire inflam- 
mable bodies; in melting metals; in the emiffion of light; 
and in the velocity of the electrie light. Friction, which is 
known to produce. heat and fire, is alſo the moſt powerful 
means of exciting eleEricity ;. heat alſo extends itſelf moſt 
rapidly in nutz bodies and metals, and theſe are the beſt 
conductors of electricity; and as heat or fire is the moſt 

altic of al} fluids, and perhaps the great cauſe of repul- 
. ton, ſo the electrical repulſion wy perhaps, be referred to 
the fame principle. 

On the contrary, there are ſome facts which ſeem to 
prove that the electric matter is ſomewhat different in its 


nature from pure elementary fire. The electric matter af- 
Vor 1 fects 
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fects the organs of ſcent ;» its progreſs may alſo be arreſted 
by certain matters, which, on that account, are called non- 
conductors; glaſs, in particular, which admits the paſlage 
of both heat and light, ſtops the courſe of the electric mat- 
ter: on the contrary, the electric fluid will adhere moſt te- 
naciouſly to ſome other bodies, without diffuting itſelf even 
to thoſe which are in contact with them: thus an electric 
ſpark has been drawn by a wire through the water of the 
river Thames, and has ſet fire to ſpirit of wine on the op- 
poſite fide. | 
The principal. phenomena of electricity are, firſt, The 
electrical attraction and repulſion. Secondly, the electrical 
fire rendered viſible ; and, thirdly, the power which certain 
ſubſtances poſſeſs of conducting the electrical matter; 
whence ariſes the diſtinction between conductors and non- 
conductors, or non- electric and electric bodies. The electric 
are thoſe which are capable of being excited, ſuch as glaſs, 
amber, &c. but do not conduct; the non- electrics are ſuch 
as conduct the electric matter, but cannot be excited to pro- 
duce it, ſuch are metals, ſtones, and all fluid matters. 
Theſe phenomena were not, however, all diſcovered at 
once; on the contrary, it was by flow degrees that philo- 
Jophy became acquainted with the propeities of this ſur- 
Priſing fluid. It was, however, long known that amber“ 
and ſome other matters, when rubbed on a ſoſt and elaſtic 
ſubſtance, had a power of attracting feathers, ſtraws, or other 
light bodies. You may, without cither pains or colt, make 
the experiment, by taking a piece of ſealing-wax, and rub- 
bing it quickly vpon your worſted ftocking, you will find 
that it will readily attract hair, feathers, chaff, &c. A 
ſmooth. bubble of glais will anfwer {till better. 

Sulphur is allo one of theſe bodies that is capable of ex- 
erciſing this power of attraction, and to obſerve more per- 
fectly its effects, Otto Guericke, burge-matlter of Magde- 
bourg, (the ſame who is mentioned in a preceding lecture, 
as having afforded hints for the conſtruction of the air- 
pump) made a large globe of ſulphur, which he fixed in a 
wooden frame, and, by whirling it about rapidly, and rub- 
bing it at the ſame time with his hand, he was enable. to 

Amber, electron in Greek, waznze he name electticity. 
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perform ſeveral experiments. This may be regarded as 
the firſt electrifying machine. He obſerved that a body 
which was attracted by his globe was afterwards repelled 
by it, but that if it touched another body, it became after 
that capable of being attracted again. Thus he was able 
to keep a feather ſuſpended over his globe; but if he drove 
it near a linen thread, or the flame of a candle, it inſtantly 
recovered its propenſity to approach the globe again. This 
fact is now explained ; the feather, by being attracted by 
the globe, and when in contact with it, becomes charged, 
or loaded with the electric matter, when it touches or 
comes very near a body which is not charged with electri- 
city, it parts with its ſhare to that body, and returns: again 
to receive a freſh ſupply, if“ within the ſphere of attrac- 
tion,“ thut is, within thoſe limits whither the attractive 
powers of the globe extend. 

This philoſopher was enabled to remark the hiding noiſe 
which a ſteam of the electric matter produces, and he had 
2 glimpſe of the electric light; but Dr. Wall, an Engliſh 
philoſopher, obſerved it more clearly. By rubbing amber 
upon a woollen cloth in the dark, he found that light was 
produced, attended by a hiffing or rather a crackling noiſe. 
Mr. Hawkſbee, another of our countrymen, obſerved the 
lame thing of glaſs; and he conſtructed a kind of machine, 
which enabled him to put a glaſs cylinder in motion. 

Thus the electric attraction and the electric light were 
proved by experiment; but it was referved for Mr. Grey, a 
penſioner of the Charter-houte, to make the diſtinction be- 
tween thoſe bodies which are capable of being excited to 
electricity, and thoſe which are only capable of receiving it 
from others. After attempting in vain to give the power 
f attraction to metals, by rubbing, hammering and heat- 
ing, he conceived a {ufpicion, that as a glaſs tube, when: 
rubbed in the dark, communicated its light to other bodies, 
it might potiibly be made to communicate alſo its power of 
attraction. He provided himſelf, therefore, with a glats: 
tube three lect five inches long, and near an inch and one- 
lifth in diameter. The ends of the tube were ſtopped with 


cork, and he found that when the tube was excited by fries: 
tion, a teather was attracted as powerfully by the cork as; 
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by the tube itſelf. -To convince himſelf more fully, he pro- 
cured a ſinall ivory ball, which he fixed to a ſtick of deal 
four inches long, and thruſt into the cork; and he found 
that it attracted and repelled the feather even with more vi- 
gour than the cork itſelf. He afterwards fixed the ball to a 
longer ſtick, and even to a piece of wire with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. Lafily, he attached it to a piece of packthread, and 
hung it from a high balcony, where he found that, by rub- 
bing the tube, he enabled the ball to attract light bodies in 
the court below. 

His next attempt was to examine whether this power 
acted as well horizontally as perpendicularly. With this 
view he made a loop of cord, which he hung to a nail in 
one of the beams of the cieling, and run his packthicad, 
which had the ivory ball at the end, through the loop ; but 
in this ſtate he found, to his utter mortification, that his ball 
had totally loft the power of attraction, On mentioning his 
difappoiatment to a friend, it was ſuggeſied, that the cord 
which he employed for the loop, through which the pack- 
thread run, might be fo coarſe as to intercept the electric 
power. To remedy this, they made the loop of filk, which 
they conſidered as ſtronger, in proportion to its thickneſs, 
than the former. With this apparatus they ſucceeded be- 
yond expectation. As they attributed their ſucceſs entirely 
fo the fineneſs of the ſilk of which the loop was made, they 
thought they would perform ſtill better by ſupporting the 
packthread by a very tine braſs or iron wire; but, to their 
utter aſtoniſhment, the electric virtue was entirely loſt, 
while, on the contrary, when the apparatus was ſupported 
by the ſilk loops, they were able to convey the power of 
attraction along a packthread of ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
five feet in length. It was evident, therefore, that theſe et- 
fects depended upon ſome quality in the filk, which diſ- 
abled it from conducting away the electric power, as the 
hempen cord and the wire had done; and, by ſubſequent 
experiments, this hypotheſis was amply confirmed. 

This little narrative may ſerve to give you a competent 
idea of non-conducting and conducting bodies; and re- 


member, that thoſe bodies which do not conduct the elec- 


tric fluid are moſt capable of exciting it, and are ſuppoſed 
10 
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to be naturally charged or loaded with a quantity of its 
They have, Hee; been called electries; ſuch are am. 
her, jet, ſulphur, glaſs, and all precious ſtones, all reſinoug 
ſubſtances; and the dried parts of auimals, except the 
bones, ſuch as hair, wool, ſilk, &c. On the contrary, 
ſtony ſubſtances in general, fluids in general, allum, py- 
rites, vitriolic acid, black lead, charcoal, and all kinds of 
metals are among the non-electrics, or thoſe which conduct 
the electric Reid: 

Soon after the diſcoveries, as above related of Mr. Grey, 
both the Engliſh and German philoſophers contrived means 


of acctmwulativg the electric matter, and increaſing its efs 


fects. Not only the electric fire was rendered viſible, but it 
was made to paſs from one conducting body to another. 
Spirits and other inflammable raatters were eaſily ſet on 
fire by the electric ſpark; and animal bodies were made to 
feel what is called the electric ſhock, that is, the uneaſy 
ſenſation felt on the electric fluid paſſing through any part 
of our bodies. 

The machines at firſt conſtructed for producing the elee- 
tric fire were, at firſt, made in a very complex form. It is 
now found that it may be excited by very ſimple means; 
and the machine exhibited in the plate (fig. 1.) though very. 
fiinple is very powerful. In this figure A BC repreſents: 
the board on which the machine is placed. D and E are: 
two perpendicular ſupports, which ſuftain the glafs cyl 
der HG HI. The axis of the cap K, in which the cylinder» 
is fixed, paiſes through the ſupport D, and it is turned by a 
winch or handle, as repreſented in the plate. The axis of 
the other cap is inferted in the ſupperter E, OP is the gr 
P; lar to which the cuſhion is fixed, and at the top of the pillar 
is a conductor RS, which is called the negative conductor, 
or that from Mick the clectric- matter is drawn by the ro- 
tation of the cylinder. At the bottom of the pillar OP is a 
brals ferew T, which brings the cuſhion nearer to the cy- 
linder or removes it further, at the diſcretion of the opera- 
tor, when he wiſhes to increaſe or leſſen the preſſure. 

YZ is the poſitive prime conductor, which takes the elec- 
tric matter immediately from the cylinder; and in order 
that the electric fluid may be accumulated upon the con- 
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ductor, and not run off to the earth, the conductor is in/z- 
lated, that is, placed upon a non-condutting body, which 


will not attract the fluid away from the conductor. The. 


inſulating ſubſtance, in this caſe, is a glaſs pillar, LM, 
{glaſs being the moſt. convenient ſubſtance for this wurpoſe) 
and VX is the wooden foot or baſe of the glaſs pillar. The 
conductor is always of metal, at leaſt externally, as metals 
are found to be the moſt powerful of the conducting bodies. 
They are commonly made of un and caſed over with 
tin- foil. > 

When electrical machines were firſt e inſtead 
of a cylinder, a glaſs globe was made uſe of; and when 
this was turned, the hand of the operator was applied to it, 
and afterwards. a piece of glove leather; but the moſt et- 
fectual and eaſy means is now found to be a leather cuſhion, 
covered or ſmeared over with what is called an amalyam, or 
a mixtu e of tin and mercury. A ſmall chain is allo, you 


| Perceive, annexed. to the apparatus, in order to make a 


communication with the earth, which is always neceſſary, 
as the electrical fluid is all ſüppoſed to be ultimately de- 
rived from the earth. W hen the chain is laid over that 
conductor which communicates with the cuſhion, then that 
conductor is no longer infulated, but an immediate commu- 
nication is eſtabliſhed with the earth; if, on the contrary, 
the chain is taken from it, and laid over the prime -con- 
ductor, different effects are PTY which a ſhall endea- 


-your hereafter to explain. 


It is fcarcely neceſſary to inform you, as moſt of you 
muſt have ſeen it, that the electrical power is excited by 
turning the cylinder pretty quickly round, while it rubs 
againſt the cuſhion. On turning the cylinder for a little 
time in this manner, you will find that ſparks may be drawn 
by your knuckle from the prime. conductor, which 1s then 
charged or loaded with the electric matter, and this matter 
has, you will perceive, a kind of ſulphurcous ſmell. Again, 
if a metal plate is placed at ſome diſtance beneath the con- 
ductor, and ſome light bodies, ſuch as feathers, ſtraws, or 
little images of men and women cut in paper are preſented 


to it, you will find that they will be firſt attracted to the 
or, they then become in effect conductors them 
ſelves, 
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the electrical matter, and ſparks may be drawn from any 


ſenlation to each party. If, in the ſame circumſtances, 


electric fluid is found to be the Leyden phial. This diſco- 
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lelves, and, as ſoon as charged with the electrieal matter, 
they will be repelled ; they will then fly to the plate, and 
diſcharge the electricity they have received, and then be in 
a ſtate to be attracted again, when they will again fly up to 
the conductor; and a very curious effect is produced by the 
little images being thus put in motion by a kind of mas 
gical power. Kan | 
The human body itſelf may, in this manner, be made a 
conductor; but to enable it to accumulate any quantity of - 
the eleric matter, the man muſt be i»/ulated, that is, ſome of? 
non- conducting ſubſtance mult be placed between him and 
the earth, and he muſt ſtand upon a cake of roſin, wax, or | 
ſulphur, or upon a ſtool with glaſs legs. If, then, he lays 
his hand upon the conductor, his body will be filled with 


part, upon being touched by another perſon; and each 
ſpark will be attended with a crackling noife, and a painful 


ſpirit ef wine is preſented to the man in a metal ſpoon, when 
he touches it with his finger it will be ſet on fire; and gun- 
powder, or any other very inflammable ſubſtance, may-be 
kindled in the ſame manner. | 5 ? 

As metals are the moſt powerful conductors of electricity 
if a wire of iron or any other metal is ſuſpended by ſilken 
cords, (that is, i2/«/ated} the electric matter may be con- 
veyed to an immenſe diſtance through dry air, for air is a 
non- conducting ſubſtance when not moiſt, and therefore 
will not draw away the electric matter. In this manner 
ſome French philoſophers conveyed the electric fire through 
a circuit of three miles. Nay, though water is a conductor, 
yet not being fo powerful as metals, Dr. Watſon, of Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, conveyed (as you have already heard) 
the electrie fire by means of a wire through the Thames, 
and it ſet fire to ſpirit of wine on the oppoſite fide. _ 

The moſt powerful means, however, of accumulating the 


very was made about the year 1745, by Mr. Von Kleiſt, 
dean of the cathedral of Camnin. He found that a nail or a 


piece of iron wire, incloſed in an apothecary's phial, and 


expoled 
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expoſed to the prime conductor, had a power of accumu- 
lating the electiic virtue, ſo as to produce the moſt remark- 


able effects; ; and he ſoon after found that a ſmall quantity. 


of fluid added to it increaſed the power. The fact is, that 
if glaſs is coated on one fide with any conducting fubſtance, 
that ſubſtance will accumulate the electtical matter, becauſe 
it is intercepted by the glaſs, and prevented from d&:tufing itlelf, 
and the form of the glaſs is of little conſequence. The Ley- 
den phial or jar, as at preſent employed, is a thin cylindrical 
glaſs veſſel, ſuch as fig. 2, about four inches in diameter, and 
coated within and without, to within two inches of the top, 
with tin-foil or any conducting ſubſtance. Within, the jar, 


you ſee, is a metal wire, with a knob at the top of it, which 


wire communicates with the ing er coating of the jar. To diſ- 
charge the phial, a communication muſt be made (either by 
what electricians call a conducting or diſcharging rod, or any 
other fit inſtrument) between the inner and outer coating of 
the jar. To prove its effects, therefore, place the phial or 
jar (fig. 2.) on an inſulated ſtand, bring the coating in 
contact with the conductor, and then turn the machine. it 
in this caſe you apply the diſcharging rod, you will End 


there will be no exploſion, becauſe both fides being inſulat- 


ed, the phial was not charged; but if a ſmall chain is ſuſ- 
pended from the braſs knob of the phial, and communicates 
with the table, the phial will then be charged, and the 
exploſion will be conſiderable. The reaſon of this has 


been explained hefore, as it was proved that the electrical 


matter is derived from the earth. | p 


'The ſhock which is given by the Leven Ohial 3 is. uch 


more powerful than that from the Jargeſt conductor; but 
this power is greatly increaſed, by uniting together the 
force of ſeveral jars, in what is called an ac! battery 
(ſee fig. 3.). The bottom of the box in this apparatus is 
covered with tin-foil, to c nnect the external coatings of the 
jars; and the inſide coatings are connected by the! wires a, 
b, c, d, e, f, which mect n the large ball above. here is a hook 
at the bottom of the box, by which any ſubſtance may be 
connected with the outſide coating of the jars; and a ball B 
Promces from the inſide, by which the circuit; may#be con- 

| venieutly 
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veniently completed. By the diſcharge of an electrical bat- 
tery a large dog may be killed in an inſtant, and the 
ſtrongeſt man will be knocked down and deprived of ſen- 
ſation ; a wire of ſome magnitude may be melted, and moſt 


of the phenomena of lightning are produced, but on a 


ſmaller ſcale. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Op Fisnes, 


| E have have hitherto omitted to treat of this claſs 


of animals, becaufe it was proper that our young 
readers ſhould be previouſly acquainted with the habits and 
nature of land animals, before they explored the watry re- 
gions. As we have implicitly bound - ourtelves to follow 
the claſſification of the great Swediſh naturaliſt, we think 
it neceſſary to mention, that he only regards as fiſhes thoſe 
which were formerly called ſpinous fiſhes, or thoſe which 
have hard and ſpinous bones. The cetaceous or whale 
kind, including the dolphins, he claſſes among the mammalia, 
or animals with teats ; and the cartilaginous he places among 
the amphibia or reptiles, though this arrangement has, with 
ſome propriety, been objected to. As the Linnæan ſyſtem 
now ſtands, the bony fiſhes, which breathe by gills, are re- 
ferred to four orders. Theſe are, Iſt. the apodal, or thoſe 
which are deſtitute of ventral (or belly) fins. 2d. The ju- 
gular, or thoſe whoſe ventral are placed before their pectoral 
fins. 3d. The thoracic, or thoſe which have the ventral fins 
exactly underneath the pectoral. And 4th. the abdominal, 
or thoſe whole ventral tins are nearer the tail than the pec= 
toral fins, | | 
Orver I. Aropal Fines, 


The firſt genus of this order is the Fer., which differs 
from almoſt every other fiſh of that order, of which it is 
placed at the top, in the manner of its generation, as it is 
viviparous, or brings forth its young alive. The antients 
entertained very extravagant notions concerning the genera- 
tion of theſe animals. Ariſtotle aſſerted that they were nel. 


ther male nor female. Hence it was believed that they 
prung from the mud, or that the incruſtations, ſgraped 
| from 
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from their bodies by the ſtones, received animation. Ron- 
deletius raſhly adopted this opinion, from having obſerved 
that they were generated in pools, from which all the mud 
and water had been for a while extracted. This was a 
phenomenon for which they could in no other way ac- 
count, than by the ſpontaneous generation of eels: but 
later obſervations have aſcertained, that ponds are often 
ſupplied with theſe fiſh in the ſame manner that vegetation 
is ſpread, by tranſporting the ſeeds of plants. The heron, 
or other water fowl, may drop the eel when carrying it to 
its neſt, or the young eels may be ejected unhurt from its 
bowels, as the feeds of plants are voided by land birds, 
without being injured by the operation of the ſtomach, 

In their habitation the fiſhes of this genus are ſtill more 
fingular than in their manner of propagating their young, 
They can reſide either in (alt or freſh water; and, what is 
ſtill more ſurpriſing, they are in ſome meaſure independent 
of either; for they ſomctimes leave their native element, 
and wander, during night, along the dewy meadows, not 
only for a change of habitation, but in queſt of prey, Of 
theſe nightly excurſions the ſnail is commonly the So; 
being devoured by the eel as it paſſes along. | 

There is no animal more vivacious than the eel; ken 
drawn from the water it will ſurvive blows that would 
have killed an animal ten times its ſize; and even after it is 
cut-aſunder the different parts are ſeen to move, It is, 
however, ſo calily deſtroyed by cold, that, to avoid it, it 
beds itfelf deep among the mud, and continues, like the 
ſerpent tribe, in a torpid ſtate during winter. Some have 
been known to take ſhelter under a rick of hay in ſevere 
weather, and even there, have all periſhed from an exceſs of 
cold. Though fond of hiding themſelves in the mud, they 
are incapable of living in thick turbid water; and hence, 
when a river is diſturbed by a flood, they are frequently 
ſuffocated by the impurity of the ſtream. 

The Common EEI has no ſcales, the body being all over 
lubricated with a viſcous ſubſtance, ſerving at once to pro- 
tect the animal from cold and external injury. Thoſe which 
are fed in pure running water are brighter in their colour, 
as well as more delicate in their fleſh, 
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The irides are white, and near the eyes are ſeen the ori- 


fices of ſmell. The branchiz are four in number, covered 


with a tin, and extremely ſmall : the aperture externally 
communicating with them, 1 is ſo minute, that it occaſions 
their ſuffocation in muddy water, and is probably the cauſe 
why they are capable of living ſo long in the open air. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the common eel, probably 
occaſioned by the different food on which they are ſup- 
ported. Theſe animals are all extremely voracious; they 
devour carrion or any putrid ſubſtance that falls in the way. 

This ſpecies often grows to a pretty large ſize, ſome 
weighing ſeventeen pounds; there 1s, indeed, an inferior 
kind in the Thames and about Oxford, which neither attain 
to the ſame ſize nor fatneſs; they are known by the large- 
neſs of the head and the roundneſs of the ſnout, and have 
there received the appellation of grigs. Every ſpecies of the 
eel was deemed among the Romans contemptible food, ac- 
cording to Juvenal, from their foul feeding and their re- 
ſemblance to a ſnake. 

The Coxcor Eer often grows to. an enormous ſize; 
ſome are taken eighteen inches in circumference, and ten 


teet long, weighing upwards of an hundred pounds. A 


fiſhery of congors, eſtabliſhed at Mount's Bay, in Corn- 
wall, forms a very conſiderable article of commeree. They 
are annually exported to Spain and Portugal in a dried 


Hiate, where they are ground down into a kind of powder, 


and are uſed in enriching their ſoups, 

They are caught by a fort of line called a bulter, baited 
with pilchards; when taken, they are {lit up, that a part of 
the fat may exude from them before they are ſalted, and fit 
for ule; and fo conſiderable is the quantity of juice that 
thus eſcapes, that a fiſh of a hundred weight will not dry to 
above twenty-five pounds. 

This ſpecies is diſtinguiſned by the fame voracity as the 


former; it devours other f1ſh, crabs, and even carcaſes; it 


very prolific, for the number of its young that annually 
aice-nds the Severn is prodigious; they are there called elvers; 


and during the month of April, they ſwarm in ſuch ſhoals, - 


that they are thrown out upon the ſhore with ſmall ſieves 
made of hair, and fixed to the end of a pole; a man will in 


this 


— — 
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this manner take out as many at one tide as will fill à 
buſhel. ö 

The Sta SERPENT is a hideous animal, which may be 
referred to the genus of eels, which, in its external figure, 
it nearly reſembles. It is generally about five feet in length, 
ſlender, and almoſt entirely of the ſame thickneſs, till near 
the tail, where it tapers off in a ſmall point. The upper 
part of the body i is of a dirty yellow, the under bright blue. 
The ſnout is long, ſlender, and prominent, divided by a 
frightful mouth, armed on the inner parts with ſmall teeth. 
The tail is not compreſſed as in the eels, but round, and 
fimbriated, with no fins ; neither the anal nor dorſal reach- 
ing to its extremity. 

There are ſeveral other kinds of ſea-ſerpents, ſome ſpotted 
and others red; but as theſe are moſtly foreign fiſhes, whoſe 
hiſtory is altogether unknown, we forbear to enumerate 
them, and to tire the reader with the barren and uninftruc- 

tive defcription of their forms. One ſpecies, however, of 
the eel tribe deſerves our notice, becaule it has been found 
to poſſeſs the ſame narcotic powers as the torpedo ; it is the 
GYMNOTUS ELECTRICUs of Linnæus, called by the Engliſh 
the torporitic or electrical ec}. This ſingular fiſh is only 
found in the interior parts of South America, particularly 
in the lakes of Surinam, whence it has been tranſported to 
Jamaica. Different attempts have been made to introduce 
it into Europe, but without ſucceſs. If touched with the 
hand it communicates a ſtrong ſhock to the arm; and the 


ſame effect is produced by applying it to a metallic rod,” 
whereas it is harmleſs when touched with a piece of wood. 
From theſe experiments it appears certain, that the matter 


diſcharged by the torporific cel partakes of the nature of 
the electric fluid. The tribe of gymnoti, in which J.in- 
næus places this animal, comprehends five different ſpecies ; 

of the ecls, properly fo called, he enumerates only ſeven 


kinds. 


Tux Srcoxb GExvus is THE Ska Wort. 


This voracious fiſh inhabits the northern parts of the 
ocean ; it is found on the coaſts of Ireland, Greenland, and 


Norway, but ſeldom ventures farther ſouth than thoſe parts 
10 af 
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of the German Ocean which waſh the thores of Britain and 
Holland. The back, fins, and ſides, are of an azure hue; 
towards the belly it is white, and the whole ſkin is ſmooth. 

What particularly diſtinguiſhes this animal 1s its large 


mouth, and formidable teeth: no fiſh, indeed, ſeems more 


completely armed for devaſtation than the ſea-wolf, and 
none more willing to uſe the inſtruments with which nature 
has ſupplied it; it will gnaw even the anchor of a ſhip, ſo 
that the noiſe is heard above; and the marks of its teetlr 
are plainly diſcernible on weighing it up. 

The teeth of this fiſh are frequently dug up in a petrified 
ſtate, where they are called bufonites, or toad-ſtones ; for- 
merly they were much eſteemed for their imaginary victues ; 
they were ſometimes ſet in gold, and worn as jewels; the 
teeth of three large fiſhes of this ſpecies were ſeen at Scar- 
borough, every one of which were either broken or disfi- 
gured by the hard ſubſtances which theſe animals had at- 
teraphen to macerate. 

The food of the wolf-fiſh is cruſtaceous fiſhes, the ſhells 
of which it can eaſily cruſh. Theſe animals are ovipa- 
rous; and their young, for ſome time after their production 
from the egg, are of a greeniſh caſt, reſembling the ſea-weeds 
among which they then reſide, 


Genus TüIRD.— TE SAND EEL, ox Lance. 


Theſe fiſnes ſomewhat reſemble the eel in their external 
form, as their name imports. They are dug or hooked up 
from the ſand in the ſhallow pools that are left by the reflux 
of the tide, commonly for bait, though chey are themſelves 
reckoned delicate food. | 

The body is nearly a foot long, of a ſquare form, but 
rounded towards the ſides, which are divided, each by a 
ſtrait line proceeding from the head, and terminating in the 
tail; the lower jaw projects beyond the upper, and, when 


extended, the gape of the animal is very wide; there are no 


teeth, the long ſharp tongue moving in a mouth entirely 


ſmooth; the pectoral fins are placed near the gills; the 


dorſal and the anal fins are ſupported by numerous rays, 
and proceed nearly as far back as the tail. 


Vou, if 1 Genus 
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GENus FourtTn,— Tu Opipiun 


Has great reſemblance, in ſhape, to ſome of the tribe of 
eels, but is of inferior ſize, Belonius aſſerts, that thoſe in 
the Mediterranean are not above a handbreadth. The back 
is cinereous; the fides of a ſilver colour: there are no 
ſcales, but in their place a number of oblong ſpots here and 
there diſperſed over the body, which is exactly divided by 
a lateral line, which extends along each ſide from the head 
to the tail. 


8 1 Firrn.— Tur STROMATELs, 


Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies under this genus, the 

Gatola and the parda. The characters are, a round flat 
body, covered with a ſmooth glutinous ſkin, and deſtitute 
of ſcales. The colour of the upper part of the body is pale 
azure, that of ili» belly Giver; the whole beautifully orna- 
Seer with yeliow spots; upon each fide are two lines, 
the one \ ſtraight, and the other incurvated like a bow. 
_ Willoughby oblerved thele aſhes expoled in the markets 
in different parts of Italy, where they are reckoned moit 
delicate food, and bring a high price; none of them have 
wb Leen found in the Britin leus. 


Tu Stxru Grxos 18 THE SworD Fisu, 


A name evidently derived from the peculiar conforma- 
tion of the upper jaw; it projects about four times the 
len&h of the lower one, is compretled at the top and bot- 
tom, and ſharpened towards, the point. This enormous 
ſnout is three teet long, reſembling a ſword in ſhape; its 
ſubſtance is rough and hard, but by no means capable of 
piercing and ſinking veilels in the tea, as is aflerted by 
Pliny. 

The fword-fiſh orows to uach ſize, the head alone be- 
ing, in ſome 8 known to weigh upwards of ſeventy 
pounds. Tbe body is long and ſlender, thick towards the 
head, but tapering off into a ſmall ſize as it approaches the 
tail: the colour above is black, and on the belly of a filvery 
white: the mouth i 18 without teeth; the lower jaw termi- 
nates like the upper one, in a ſharp ſpear-like point, but is 

greatly 
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greatly inferior in length. The ſword-fiſh is exceedingly 
yoracious, and is a great enemy of the tunny, which dit- 
covers fear as ſoon as it approaches, Ovid and Belon take 
notice of its hoſtilities againſt this timid prey. | 

'The ſword-tfith ſometimes frequents the Britiſh ſas, but 
is much more common in the Mediterranean; the Straits 
of Meflina are particularly famous for it; and it was pro- 
bably upon a promontory there that the /peculateres, or per- 
ſons ene ed to watch and give notice of its approach, were 
ſtütloned. Willoughby informs us, that he went himſelf to 
Scylla to be-a ſpectator of the Italian method of killing this 
animal : the {pies above, on ſeeing the ſword, make Genals 


to tae boats below, directing the | failors where to err; : as 
ſoon as the veſſel reaches the ſpot where the fiſhes are, one 


oi the moſt ſkiltul of the fiſhermen gets upon a maſt, 
erected for the purpoſe, and directs the boat till it comes 
within reach of the particular fiſh at which he intends to 
aim ; he then comes down and pierces it with a ſpear; this 
1 ts being faſtened to a rope, the animal is allowed 
to ſtruggle till it is overcome with fatigue and pain, when 
it is either taken up into the veſſel, or drawn aſhore, ac» 


cording to the fize of the fiſh, 


The fleſh of this animal is whiter than that of the tunny, 
nouriſhing, and not unpleaſant in its flavour. The inha- 
bitants of Sicily reckon it one of the firſt delicacies, equal 


to the ſturgeon, and purchaſe it frequently at the price r 


lixpence the Engliſh pound. 
— — — 


MORAL AND IN STRUCTIVE massa 
No. N. 


THE LIFE Of FENELON, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY, AND AUTHOR OF TELEMACHUS.. 


HILEF. the adventures of Telemachus are read with 


delight by the youth of every poliſhed nation through - 


out Europe, the character of its ineſtimable author mould 
be diſplayed as a model for their imitation. The name of 
Fenelon ought to awaken in all hearts the deſire of exce]- 
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lence, and confirm the love of virtue. Feeling, taſte, and 
genius were the characteriſtics of his mind ; integrity, be- 
nevolence, and ety the foundation ef his morals. 

Francis de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, deſcended from 
a noble tamily, was born at the Chateau de Fenelon, in the 
province of Perigord, on the 6th of Auguſt, 1651. In the 
dawn of youth he gave proofs of a penetrating underitand- 
ing and a beneyolent diſpoſition, and early inured himſelf to 
habits of conſtancy and reflection. At twelve years of age 
he was ſent to the univerſity of Cahors, and thence was re- 
moved to Paris; where, under the direction of his uncle, 
the Marquis de Fenelon, he purſued his ſtudies, and 5 
pared himſelf for holy orders. | 
The Marquis de Fenelon was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the 
excellence of his underſtanding than for his rank and ho- 
nourable employ ments. In his houſe the genius and ac- 
quirements of the young Fenelon ſoon became conſpicuous, 
The Marquis loved his nephew; he obſerved his riſing ta- 
lents with delight; he dreaded left flattery ſhould under- 
mine the native implicity of his character; he endeavoured 
10 full the higheſt of the paternal duties, and guard his 
youthful'mind from taint and corruption ; and when at the 
age of nineteen Fenelon aſſumed the office of a preacher, 
and was celebrated throughout Paris for the power and 
graces of his elocution, his uncle, eagerly ſnatched him 
from the dangers of this early popularity. The nobles 
minded youth viclded to the judgment of his uncle, and re- 
tired from the applauſes of multitudes, to devote himſelf to 
ſtudy and to the obſervance of eccleſiaſtical duties. 

At the expiration of five years he reſumed his clerical 
functions; and, at the age of twenty-ſeven, was appointed 
to be ſuperior of the ncably converted female catholics. "Theſe 
were principally young perſons who had embraced the ca- 
tholic religion to ſhun the perſecutions that had fallen hea- 
valy on their families and connections. In Venelon they 
received an inſtructor whoſe perſuaſive e made 
many of them converts in heart. The firſt works of his 
pen were addreſſed to their feelings and fituations; and 
while he was thus employed in the mild and benevolent 
exerciſe of the duties of his ityation, the king, having 

; heard 
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heard of his ſucceſs in making catholics, placed him at the 
head of a miſſion for the converſion of proteſtants along. 

the coaſt of Saintonge and the Pays d'Aunis. The pike * 

the bayonet were uſually the ſupport of the mitfionaries. 

We will hope, for the honour of humanity, that many of. 
the divines employed on theſe occaſions deplored the perſe- 
cutions in which they were commanded to aifiſt; but 
Fenelon alone, with undaunted magnanimity, oppoſed the 
will of a bigotted and abſolute monarch, and refuſed to- 
make deſolation and death the heralds of religion. His: 
firmneſs ſubdued even the arbitrary Louis XIV.; two pro- 
vinces were given to his care, and happily reſcued from the 
outrages of a brutal ſoldiery. 

Fenelon returned from the Pays d' Aunis with an approv- 
ing conſcience. The moſt enlightened men of the age now 
eagerly ſought his friendſhip. Gratified by the teſtimonies 
of their eſteem, and happy in the purſuit of knowledge, he 
avoided the court, and neglected the uſual means of ad- 
vancement in the church. At length the popular voice re- 
commended him to the biſboqric of Poitiers with a clamour 
not to be wholly reſiſted; and his name was already in- 
ſcribed on the regiſter, but ſome court influence had an- 
other to prefer, the regiſter was cancelled, and Fenelon re- 
mained without a 33 


Scarcely was this ſcene paſſed when Fenelon was ſud- 


denly placed in an eminent {tation.: he was appointed to 
ſuperintend the education of the dukes of Burgundy, An- 
jou, and Bern; they were grandſons of Louis XIV.; and 
the Duke of ee the heir apparent of his crown. 


The French nation, at that period, beheld with terror 


the haughty and turbulent Duke of Burgundy, ſcorning all 
dictates but thoſe of his ungoverned will; his talents were 


obſcured by his defects, till F enelon, with-unparalleled ſkill: 


in the ſcience of education, taught him the value of ſelf-re-- 


ſpect, the importance of his duties, and preſented. to the 


monarch and the people an intereſting and accompliſhed 
prince, at once the ornament and example of the court. 

It was, perhaps, eaſy for the genius of Fenelon to con- 
ceiye a plan for this great 8 but it was the peculiar 
combination. of. inflexible virtues and amiable qualities in 
U 3- his 
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his mind that enabled him to accompliſh it. He won every 
ſubordinate perſon to act in concert with himſelf. The 
young prince became the friend of his preceptor ; they ap- 
peared to partake of one mind. The preceptor was whelly 
devoted to the pupil; his Dzalogues of the Dead were com- 
poſed on ſeparate occaſions, to cure the prince of ſome fault, 
or incite him to the exerciſe of ſome virtue; his Directions 
for the Conſcience of a King were written to ee the mind 
of the prince with the duties of his ſtation; and, finally, 
the grand and beautiful fiction of Telemachus was invented 
to form the Father of bis people. a 

Theſe works were tranſlated into many languages, and 
Europe reſounded with Fenelon's praiſes ; but the court of 
France, which he delighted with his wit and inſtructed 
by his example, all this time took no care of the advance- 
ment of his fortunes. He was too regardleſs of worldly 


Eing voluntarily beſtowed on him the abbey of St. Valery, 
and ſhortly after raiſed him to the ſee of Cambray. Fenelon 
at firſt declined this latter dignity,” conceiving the duties 
of his dioceſe, and thoſe of his employment near the 
prince, to be incompatible with each other. The king did 
not liften to his objections; and, as the education of the 
prince was nearly completed, it was determined that he 
mould remain nine months of the year at Cambray, and 
Paſs the other three in the ſuperintendance of his pupil. 

No ſooner was Fenelon conſecrated to the ſee of Cam- 
bray than he returned the king's firſt gift, the abbey of St. 
Valery. The monarch was utterly amazed at ſo rare an 
inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs; he even ſolicited the archbiſhop 
to keep St. Valery; but Fenelon, acting upon the trueſt 
ſenſe of rectitude, diſpoſſeſſed himſelf of the abbey, and alto 
of a ſmall priory, to which his uncle, the Biſhop of Sarlat, 
had appointed him. 

France had her ambitious prelates and rapacious cour- 
tiers, whom this noble conduct of Fenelon covered with 
confuſion ; they could not endure in him the virtue they 
had not ſtrength to imitate, and a cabal was ſpeedily 
formed which baniſhed Fenelon from the court for ever. 
Madae Guyon, about this time, a woman of diſtinguiſhed 
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talents and exemplary piety, but of an enthuſiaſtic turn of 
mind, publiſhed ſome opinions not ſtrictly conformable to 
the tenets of the chureh of Rome; the underwent great per- 
ſecution; and Fenelon, who was ever on the fide of ſuffering 
humanity, undertook to examine her doctrines, and found 
in them ſuch proofs of a heart ſincerely devoted to God, that 
he compoſed a book to juſtify her to the world, and conci- 
liate her perſecutors. This was an opportunity his enemies 
among the prieſts and courtiers inſtantly ſeized upon, to 
accuſe him of diſſenting from the catholic church; and 
their intrigues were ſo far ſucceſsful, that, after an exami- 
nation of the work by a conclave of cardinals, who were 
eighteen months in detecting the hereſy, he was condemned 


by the pope to ſuppreſs the book. Fenelon received and - 


obeyed the mandate with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to an au- 
thority he greatly reverenced. 

During the progreſs of theſe cabals, Fenelon compoſed 
his Telemachus. A ſervant employed in tranſcribing the 
manuſcript, purloined a copy, and it was publiſhed before 


the author had ſent his own copy to the preſs. France re- 


ceived it with enthuſiaſm. It was addrefied to all ages, to 
all capacities, to all hearts. Ihe intereſt of its fable, the 
variety and truth of its characters, its rich and pictureſque 
deſcriptions, faſcinated the young, while the ear of the 
critic was gratified by the harmony of its ſtyle, and he 
viewed, with wonder and delight, the uſe the author had 


made of the riches of antiquity and the treaſures of the ima- 


gination. | | 
Telemachus was handed up to the throne. It was 
avowedly written to form a great prince, and its maxims 
and moral certainly differed in no ſmall degree from the 
reigning king. Louis was well diſpoſed to mark the illuſ- 
tration, and there wanted not invidious flatterers near the 
monarch to repreſent that the whole was a ſevere ſatire 
upon himſelf and the court. The royal command was 
ifſued againſt the printing or publiſhing Telemachus, Fe- 
nelon was exiled to his dioceſe of Cambray, and the Duke of 
Burgundy. forbidden to correſpond with him; Louis XIV. 
might baniſh the enlightened Fenelon from his court. and the 
bigots of the Romiſh church might endeavour to ſpread their 
invectives 
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invectives againſt his tolerance, but the ſhafts of n 


fell pointleſs upon him whoſe virtue was his armour. The 
love of good men, and the bleflings of the nation conſoled 
him; and in the relources of his mind, and the exercife of 
his beneyolence, he every where could create a paradiſe 
around him. The grateful Duke of Burgundy would not 
be denied the privilege of correſponding with his beloved 
preceptor. Their letters have been publiſhed, and give to 
each a new claim upon the love and admiration af pol- 
terity. | 

Fenelon, in the epiſcopal! chair, exerciſed the ſame vigi- 
lant obſervance of his duties as in his ftation' of preceptor, 


He eſtabliſhed a ſeminary at Cambray, where he pretided 


over the inſtruction of the young elergy. He made regular 
journies through his dioceſe, preached in the e of 
the ſmalleſt villages, vitited the cottages of the poor, ſup- 
plied their wants, preſcribed for their diſeaſes, liſtened to 
dctails of their minuteſt concerns, adviſed. and encouraged 
them, played with their children, partook of their homelieſt 


meals, nor ever wounded: the ſenſibility of the poor, by 


feeming to be incommoded by their familiarity. or their po- 
yerty. In his palace he lived without luxuries, nor exhi- 
bited any parade while he practited unbounded hoſpitality. 
His wants were few, and his revenues devoted to the neceſ- 
fities of others. 

In the year 1710 the war approached to Cambray.. The 
terrified inhabitants of the villages fled for ſheiter to the city 
of Cambray; Fenclon opened his palace to erouds of. the- 
n people. There he was ſeen paſſing from apart- 
ment fo apartment beſtowing ſuccour and conſolation: he 
neither feared the contagion of their diſeaſes, nor was diſ- 
guſted with: the ſpectacie of almoſt every infirmity ; he 


only felt their diſtreſſes, and houily practiſed the virtues. 


he had ſo ably recommended from the pulpit and his pen. 
While the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were 
Purtuing their military career, nad; laying. waſte the Pro- 

inces of france, they gave the higheſt procts of their ve- 
neration for the name of denelon. They tent detachments 
of their {oldicrs to gather in his crops, and conveyed them 


untouched to his grenaries, Ulis property wa. ſacredly 


guarded- 
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guarded from plunder; and at the time of his making his 


accuſtomed journies through the diocete, the peaceable 
Archbiſhop of Cambray more than once was eſcorted by a 
troop of Auſtrian huffars, at the very time their tellow-fol- 
diers were inflictwg all the frightiul miſeries of war upon 
his leſs exalted countrymen. _ 

Such were the honowable teſtimonies given to Fenelon's 
virtues : his intimate friends loved him with extreme affec- 
tion, for his temper was equal and vivacious, his manners 
poliſhed, and his taſte exquiſite. 

The death of the Puke of Burgundy, which happened in 
the year 1712, was a general calamity, and, to the Arch- 
bithop of Cambray, an attiction that bound him to the 
carth ; but while he ſuffered like a father bereaved of his 
only hope, he did not ceaſe from his pious and uſeful la- 
bours. He lived but three years after the death of his il“ 
luſtrious pupil. His ſickneſs was attended with ſevere pains, 
but his patience was exemplary; and his laſt words were, 
«+ Thy will, O God, and not mine, be done.“ 

F enclog deg. in ee * at the age of ixty-threes 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE-CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND cus- 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF KAMTSCHATEA, 


AMTSCHATKA is a large peninſula on the north- 
eaſtern part of Aſia, lying between fifty-one and 
üxty-two degrees north latitude, and butween a hundred 
and 19 and a hundred and ſixty- five degrees eaſt lon- 
gitu, It is bounded on the cait and Gals by the fea of 
Ka . 5, on the weit by the ſcas of Ochottk and Pen- 
hin ik, and on the north by the country of the Koriacs, 
This peninful, was not diſcovered by the Ruffians till to- 
wards tlie end of the laſt century; at which time they were: 
held in the greateil veneration by the natives, who at firſt 
lead to ima ne that no human power could affect theſe 
ſtrangers, until they quarrelied among themſelves, aud the 
blood was cen to flow from wounds which they inflicted 
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226 Manners and Cuftoms of the 
on. each other: ſoon after this they were almoſt all killed by 


the natives. As the inhabitants, however, were neither 
numerous nor warlike, it required no great torce to ſubdue 
them; and in 1711 the whole country was reduced; to ſub- 
en under the Ruſſians. For ſome years this acquiſition 
was of little conſequence to the conquerors, excepting ON 
account of a ſmall tribute, 1 in furs, exacted from the inha- 
bitants. The Ruffians occaſionally hunted the foxes, 
wolves, ermines, fables, and. other animals, whoſe ſKins 
form an extenſive article of commerce Among, the caſtern 
nations; but the fur trade from this part Was 7 inconii- 
derable = a great length of time. N 

The face of the country is chiefly, mountainous. 10 pro- 
duces poplars, willows, and under wood. V egetables are 
alſo raiſed with facility; but agticulture is in a very low 
ſtate, owing to the nature of the ſoil, and the ſevere froſts. 
The cultivation of all kinds of grain has been attempted; 
but without ſucceſs. The Ruflians every year ſupply 
Kamtſchatka with ſalt, proviſions, corn, and manufactures, 
and receive in return large ſupplies of ſkins and furs... - 

The peninſula is divided by the Ruffiaus into four diſ- 
tricts, and the government of the whole is dependent upon, 
and ſubject to the chancery of Ochotik.: The Ruſſian force 


amounts to three hundred men; and the whole population 


of Kamtſchatka exceeds little more than four thouſand 


people. It was formerly much more numerous; but, in 
1768, five thouſand perſons were deſtroyed by the ravages 
of the e ſmall-pox. There are now only about eight hundred 
males in Kamtſchatka and the neighbouring Kurile iflands, 
who are tributary to Ruiſia. The fixed annual tribute con- 
ſiſts in two hundred and ſeventy- nine ſables; four hundred 
and ũxty- four red foxes; fifty ſea-dtters, With a dam; and 
thirty - eight cub-otters. All furs exported to foreign coun- 
tries pay a duty of ten per cent to the crown of Ruſſia: the 
tenth part of the cargoes brought from the paring 
Wands is alle delivered into the cuſtoms.” / 44 
There are, ſays M. de Leſſeps, “ three forts of inha- 


* See Travels! in Kamtſchatka, during the Vears 1787 and 1738, tranſ- 
lated from the Freach of M. de Leſſeps, Conſul ol France, & c. 2 ten 8vo. 


* 1790. 
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bitants in Kamtſchatka, namely, the natives or Kamt- 
ſchadales, the Ruſſians and Coſſacs, and the deſcendants 
from intermarriages. The true Kamtſchadales are, in ge- 
neral, below the common height, their ſhape is round and 
ſquat, their eyes ſmall and ſunk, their cheeks prominent, 
their noſe flat, their hair black, they have ſcarcely any 
beard, and their complexion is a little tawny. The com- 
plexion and features of the women are very nearly the 
ſame. They are as wild as the country they inhabit. Some 
of them have no fixed habitations, but wander from place 
to place with their herds of rein-deer; others have dwel- 
lings, and reſide on the banks of the rivers and the ſhores 
of the ſea, living upon fiſh and ſea-animals, and ſuch herbs 
as crow vpon the ſhore : the former dwell in huts covered 
with deer-ſkin, the latter in places dug out of the earth. 
The character of the Kamtſchadales is mild and hoſpit- 
able. They live together in great harmony, and, notwith= 
ſtanding their diſpoſition to idleneſs, are at all times ready 
to afliit one another in their labours 
proof of their zeal to oblige. An active life would be in- 
lupportable to them; and their greateſt happineſs, next to 
that of drunkennels,* ſeems to be that of having nothing 
to do, and to live for ever in tranquil indolence. This is 
carried fo far as, in ſome inſtances, to lead them to neglect 
the means of providing the indifpenſable neceffaries of 1 life; 


and whole families are fr e reduced to all the Kcteri 
ties of famine, becauſe they would not take the pains of 


providing in ſummer a reſerve of fiſh, without which they 
were unable to live in the winter. 
gent in the preſervation of their exiſtence, it will not be 
toppoſed that they are more attentive to the article of clean- 


lnefs; indeed they may be og e for being addicted 


to the contrary extreme. 


Their manner of living is ſlovenly to the laſt degree: 
hey never wath their bands nor face, nor cut their nails: © 


C A theſe Saks recite addicted to-the vice of: inte 
tion, and will barter any thing for brandy, yet the effects of this beaſtly 
vice are nv where more viſible than here. Whenever a Kamtſchadale drinks 
to exceſs, he is ſure to be dreadfuily agitated: during the fouccetding vibe. 
and to feel all the borrors of melancholy the next dax. c 
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they eat out of the ſame diſh with the dogs, and they 


never waſh it : they never comb their heads, but both men 
and women plait their hair in two locks, binding the ends 
with ſmall ropes, on which account they are never without 
vermin, which continually prey upon them ; and which, it 
is even ſaid, their filthy habits allow them, in their turn, to 
devour by handfuls. Thaſe who have not natural hair 
ſufficient wear falte locks, ſometimes as much as will weigh 
ten pounds, which gives an appearance to the head of an 
hay- cock. 

The clothes of the Kamtſchadales are, for the moſt part, 
made of the ſkins of deer, dogs, ſeveral fea and land animals, 
and even the ſkins of birds, thoſe of different animals being 
frequently joined in the ſame garment; They make the upper 
garment after two faſhions; ſometimes cutting the ſkirts all 
of an equal length, and ſometimes leaving them long bc- 
hind, in form cf a train, with wide fleeves of a length to 
come below the knee, and a cawl or hood, which covers 
their heads in bad weather; the opening above 1s only 
large enough to let their head paſs in, and round the open- 
ing they ſows the ſkins of dogs, with which they cover their 
faces in cold or ſtormy weather. Round their ſkirts and ſleeves 
they ſew borders of white dog- kin; upon their backs they 
ſew the ſmall ſhreds of ſkins of different colours. They 
commonly wear two coats; the under-coat with the hair- 
fide inwards, the other fide being dyed with alder; and the 
upper with the hair outwards. For the upper garment 
they chooſe black, white, or ſpeckled ſkins, the hair of 
which is moſt eſteemed for the beauty of its colour. 

Men and women, without diſtinction, uſe the above 
mentioned garments, their dreis only differing in their under 
clothing, which conſiſts of breeches and waiitcoat ſewed 
together, and in the covering for their feet. The ſummer 
habits are made of dreſſed ikins Without hair: their winter 
garment is made of deer or ram-ſkins with the hair on. 
The houſehold habit of the me. is a girdle of leather with 
a bag before, and likewiſe a leathern apron to cover them 

behind; theſe girdles are ſewed with hair of different co- 
lours. The Kamtſehadales uſed formerly to take excurſions 


now 


of hunting and fiſhing during the ſummer in this dreſs; but 
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new they wear linen hurts, which they purchaſe of the 
Ruſſiaus. 

. This covering of their FIR * legs is made of ſuins of i 
different ſorts. But the buſkins, which they uſe in their 
fineſt dreſs, are made in the following manner: the ſole is 
of a white ſeal-ſkin, the upper part of fine white leather, 
the bind quarters of white dog-ſkin; what comes round 
the legs is of dreſſed leather, or dyed ſeal-ſkin, the upper 
parts are embroidered. Theſe are ſo extraordinary, that if 
a bachelor is obſerved to wear them, he 1s immediately 
concluded to be upon a ſcheme of courtſhip. 

The common clothes of a Kamtſchadale and his family 
will not coſt him leſs than a hundred rubles, which are 
equal to twenty-two peunds ten ſhillings of our money. 
The inhabitants of the Kurile iſlands are more able to pur- 
chaſe good clothes than the Kamtſchadales; ; for the former 
can.purchaſe for one ſea-beayer as much as the latter can 
for twenty foxes, and one beaver colts no more trouble than 
five foxes: for he muſt be a good hunter who catches more 
than ten foxes in the winter, and a Kurile thinks himſelf 
unlucky, if he does not catch three beavers in the ſeaſon, 
belides which numbers are thrown upon the ſhore by 
ſtorms. 

The diet of the Kamtſchadales confiſts chiefly in fiſh, 
which, when they have caught, they divide into fix parts; 
the fides and tail are hung up to dry; the back and thinner 
part of the belly are prepared apart, and generally dried 
over the fire; the head is laid to ſour in pits, and then they 
eat it like ſalt fiſh, and eſteem it much, though the ſmell is 
ſuch that a firanger cannot endure it: the ribs, and the 
fleſh which remains upon thera they hang up and dry, and 
afterwards pound for uſe; the larger bones they likewiſe 
dry for food for their dogs: in this manner they prepare the 
principal article of their Wet. 

The ſecond favourite food is called caviar, which is 
made from the roes of fiſh, which they prepare in different 
ways. They never take a journey without dried caviar, - 
and with a pound of this a Ramtſchadale can ſubſiſt for a 

great while without any other proviſion ; for every birch 
ad alder tree furniſhes him with bark, which, with the 
2 r. II. ; 'S dried 
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dried caviar, makes him an agreeable meal. There is 2 5 
Principal diſh at all feaſts and entettainments, called /laga, ' 
which they make by pounding all forts of different roots and . 
berries, with the addition of cav jar, and whale and ſeal's fat. ; 
the conquelt of the peninſula by the Ruffians, t 
che y ſeldom uſed any thing but plain water, unleſs when k 
they made merry; then they drank water which had ſtood f 
Jome time upon muſhrooms. Now they will drink any P 
kind of ſpirits as faſt as their conquerors. After dinner | 
they drink water, and when they go to bed at night, they 9 
ſet a veſſel of water by them with ſnow or ice to keep it ls 
cold, and always drink it up before morning. | 1 
_ Horſes are very ſcarce in Kamtſchatka. They merely ſerve Is 
during ſummer for the carriage of merchandize and effects N. 
belonging to the crown, and foe the convenience of travellers, cl 
Dogs, 1 5 er, abound i in this country, and ſerve all the pur- fe 
poles of carriage. They are fed without difficulty or expence : tu 
20 ſummer, — | is their ſeaſon of reſt, little care is taken of ſe: 
them; they know how to provide for themſelves, by rang- ha 
ing over the country and along the ſides of lakes and rivers ; an 
And the punQuality with which they return, 1s one of the Wn 
moſt ſtriking proofs of the fidelity of theſe animals. When by 
winter arrives their labour and flavery begin. anew, to ſup- fie 
port which it is neceſſary that theſe dogs ſhould be ex- tin 
tremely vigorous. They are not, however, remarkably the 
large, but reſerable pretty much our ſhepherd dogs. Every thi 
inhabitant poſſeſſes at leaſt five of theſe, which they uſe hee 
when they travel; when they go to the foreſts to cut wood; his 
and for the conveyance of their effects and prov itions, as flec 
zwell as their perſons. Theſe dogs are harneſſed to a ſledge by 
no 


two and two together, with a fingle one before as a leader. 
This honour is beſtowed on the molt intelligent, or the e 


belt trained dog; and he underſtands wonderfully the to | 
terms uſed by the conductor to direct his courſe. © 'Ihe I 2 
cry of tagtag turns him to the right, and ougha to the leſt; 2 


the e ae animal underſtands it immediately, and gives 
to the reſt the example of obedience: ah, ah, ſtops them, 
and ha makes them ict off. The number of dogs that it is 
neceſſary to harneſs depends upon the load; where it is 
little more than the weight of the perſon who mounts the 

ſledge, 
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fledge, it is conſidered as a common ſledge, and the team 


: conſiſts of five dogs, (See the plate.) The harneſs is made 

d of leather. It palles under the neck, that is, upon the 

t. breaſt of theſe ſteeds, and is joined to che ſledge by a ſtrap 

5, three feet long, in the manner of a trace : the 3083 K are allo 

1 faltened together by couples paſſed through their col! rs, 

1 and theſe collars are frequently covered with bear-ſkin, by 

iy way of ornament. - i 

* The form of the ſſedge is like that of an oblong baſke t, the bo 

ey two extremities of which are elevated ima cute. Its lengißt | 1 

it is about three feet, and its breadth ſcarce! y cxcceds one foot. 1 
This kind of baſket, which compoſes the body of the fledge, = 9 

ER is of very thin wood; the ſides are of open work, and or- | g : 

fs namented with ſtraps. of different colours. The ſeat of the 1 

&. charioteer is covered with bear-ſkin, and raifed about thre: ey 

5 feet from the ground, upon four legs, which are faſtened to 1 \ 

ag two parallel planks three or four inches broad; theſe plan; s 4 

"of ſerve as ſupports and ſkates. The driver has nein in his | 4 

n= hand but a curved ſick, which ſerves him both for a Tadder | 1 

is: and whip., Iron rings are ſuſpended at one end of the ſtick, | 

74 as well for ornament as for the ſake of encou: raging the dogs 1 

_ by the noiſe which theſe kind of bells make, and which are” 

up- frequently jingled for that purpoſe; the other end is ſome-, 

SY times pointed with iron, to make an eaſier impreſſion upon 

bly the ice, and ſerves at the ſane time to guide the ardour of 

ery theſe animals. Dogs that are well trained have no need to 

ufe hear the voice of the conductor: : if he ſtrike the Ice with 


Ry his tick they will go to the left; if he ſtrike the legs of the 
os ſtedge they will go to the right; and, when he withes 
125 them to ſtop, he has only to "ce the flick between the 
; ſnow and the front of the fledge. When they ſlacken their 
the pace, and become carelefs and inattentive to the ſignals or 
me to his voice, he throws his ſtick at them; but then the ut= 
be moſt addreſs is neceſſary to regain it, as he proceeds rapidly 
leſt; along; and this is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt teſts of the 
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er bla. - " EOrpr.” 
7 GYPT is an extenſive country: n Abies lying be- 
tween thirty and thirty-ſix degrees ca longi- 
ran WE between twenty-one. and thirty-one Jegrete 
of north lagitude. It is bounded by the Mediterrancan's Sea 
of the nerth; by the Red Sea and Iſthmus of Suez, Which 
divide it from Arabia on the eaſt; by Abyſſinia or Ethiopia 
en the ſouth ; and by the deſerts of Barca and Nubis on 
the welt. ---! ee by 7 | 
Ibis kingdom was originally of nan extent, confifting 
only of a narrow tract of land on the banks of the river 
Nile.- As it increaſed, it became divided into Upper aud 
Lower Egypt; and by ſome antient authors it is ſaid to 
confiit of three parts, viz. Upper Egypt, or Thebais; the 
Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis; and Lower Egypt, the 
beſt part of which was the Delta, or that part encompaſſed 
by the branches of the Nile in the torm of the Greek delta. 
That region which was called Lower Egypt and the Delta 
was, in the early ages, a gulph of the ſea. Even at the 
ume of the Cruſades, about ſeven hundred years ago, it is 
aſcertained that there were ſeveral places at the Tea-fide 
which are now a conſiderable way inland, To account for 
this fact, it appears that there is a continual acceſſion to the 
Delta, by the mud which the river Nile annually. brings 
thither from the upper regions of Ethiopia. All Egypt, 
properly ſo called, is, perhaps, the gift of that river, and has 
been gained from the ſea. 


z 


Egy pt will claim the admiration of « our youthful readers, 


on account of the multitude of its inhabitants and cities: — 
the cultivation of the arts: the fertility of its ſoil ;—and for 
the ſiupendous edifices, which almoſt exceed the bounds of 
credibility. According to Di6dorus Siculus, who wrote a 
hiſtory of Egypt, and who is faid, to haye viſited every 
Place. :of which he. makes. mention. the Egyptians had 

EY, | eighteen 


nies tht Cities, the chief. of which was called by 
themſelves the city of the Sun, but by the Greeks it was de- 
nominated. Thebes. | The walls of this celebrated city were 
more than ſeventeen miles in circumference. Bufiris, who 
is faid to have been the founder, and many of his ſucceſſors, 
adorned it with magnificent buildings, ſtatues, and immenſe 
obeliſks, ſo that no city under the ſun could vie with this 
city. It was dedicated to the god Jupiter, hence it was 
called, Dieſpolis; its magnitude was ſuch as to require a 
hundred gates for the convenience of its inhabitants; from 
this eireumſtance it was denominated Hecntompyles;. and 
from each of theſe hundred gates twenty thouſand fighting: 
men and two hundred chariots could be ſent * u pon. any 
emergency. 

Of all the amazing works of the Egyptians the W 
and labyrinth deſerve the moſt attention. According to the 
beſt writers, the firſt pyramid covers a ſpace of more than 
eleven acres. . The north fide meaſures ſix hundred and 
ninety-three feet; the perpendicular height is four hundred 
and ninety-three feet; the aſcent, or. flant fide, is equal to 
the length of the bale, or fix hundred and ninety- three feet. 
Twenty years were neceſſary to accompliſh this work, dur- 
ing which three hundred and ſixty thouſand workmen: were 
conſtantly employed. The labyrinth, which is-a ſepulchre 
built by King Miris, is not more celebrated for its ſin- 
pendous ſize than for an almoſt inimitable conttivance, by 
which thoſe who entered it could net, but with the ex. 
tremeſt difficulty, find their way back without the aiſiſtance 
of an experienced guide. 

The Egyptians, like the Chineſe, 3 always boaſted of 
their antiquity, pretending to have records for. ten, twenty, 
and even fifty thouſand years. For theſe, however, we ma 
venture to athrm. there cannot be the ſmalleſt authority. 
The early parts of their hiſtory are fo much involved in ob- 


ſcurity and fable, that it is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 


poſſible, to fix any date to the firſt population of Egypt. 
Some learned men have conjectured, that not long after the 
general diviſion of the earth among the ſons of Noah, Ham 
with his family retired. to this fertile tract, and that Mif- 
raim, ar Menes, was the. firit who aſſumed the title of kung; 

4; > that, 
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that, after his death, Egypt was divided into ſeveral ſmall 
| Prineipalities, which were-governed - by their reſpective ſo- 
vereigns. That Menes is the firſt mortal king acknowledged 
by the Egyptians is certain; but it cannot be ſo eaſily aſ- 
certained whether he was the ſame Menues, or Miſraim, the 
grandion of Noah. But whatever be the period at which 
the Egyptian Menes reigned, he was preceded by a ſet of 
Iimmortals, Who, by t the Egyptian accounts, had left him 
the kingdom in a very deplorable ſituation, for. the whole 
country, excepting Thebes, was a morals ; the people were 
deſtitute of religion, and indeed of every kind of knowledge 
which could render life comfortable and happy. Menes 
diverted the courſe of the Nile, Whieh, before that time, 
had waſhed the foot of a ſandy mountain near the borders 
of Libya, built the city of We 2 and he vr his 
rue in uſeful knowledge. 
1 From the time of Mites: the Egyptian chibioley is Gllea 
With a liſt of three hundred and thirty kings, who reigned 
about fourteen hundred Fears, without leaving any traces of 
celebrity behind them. The firſt diftin& piece of hiſtory 
which we have relating to Egypt, is the irruption of the 


CEE ee oa eee... 


length ſubdued. But whether this revolution happened in 
the vaſt interval juſt! mentioned, er before or after, cannot 
be known. Theſe ſhepherds have been ſuppoſed, by ſome 
writers, to have come from Arabia; by others, however, it 
has been contended that they were Cuthites, who had been 
expelled from Babylon by the ſons of Shem at the ſecond 
diſperſion. Unwilling to remain at home, indigent and in- 
active, or unable, perhaps, to reſiſt the ſhock of ſome pow- 
erful foe, they abandoned a region which they could no 
longer poſſeſs in tranquillity, precipitated themſelves into 
Egypt, drove the difunited tribes of Ham from the mot 
fertile part of their territories at the upper part of the Delta, 
which at that time had acquired the confiſtency of a morals; 


- drained, however, by the ſhepherds, it ſoon became a tem- 
Perate, beautiful, and highly fertile region. N 
For the ſpace of two centuries and an half, this bold and 
enterpriſing people kept poſſeſſion of Middle and Lower 
Egypt; ; in the courſe of which they diſcovered many uſeful 
| inventions, 


| Shepherds, by whom the country was overwhelmed, and at 
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| literary progreſs of this people. 


Egypt. 
inventions, and ſent out colonies, from time to time; in 
queſt of new ſettlements. Two hundred and fifty-nine 
years after their arrival in- Egypt, the poſterity of the ori- 
ginal natives, not finding ſufficient aecommodation in Up- 
per Egypt, to which they had hitherto been confined; or 
envying the ſuccels of their fortunate invaders commenced 
hoſtilities againſt them; and, after'a long, doubtful, and 
bloody conteſt; the ſhepherd-race were abliged to i retire» 
They ſeparated into ' ſeveral bodies, and migrated info 
Pheenicia, Syria, Greece, and other regions, een OE 
them their inventions and improvements. 

This memorable revolution happened not long before the 
deſcent of Jacob from Canaan to Egypt. The land of Go- 
then, that had been evacuated by the expulſion of the ſnhep- 
herds, was allotted as a ſettlement to him and bis family; 
and hence we ſee the reaſon why ſhepherds were an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians ;* for by them they had been for- 


merly conquered, cruelly treated, and driven from all their 


antient poſſeſſions.” The poſterity of Jacob retained this pro- 


vince for more than two hundred years, when they were per- 


mitted to depart for the land of Canaan; but, ſoon after their 
departure, the reigning Egyptian monarch; attended by the 
prime of the nobility and a powerful army, went in purſuit 
of them, in order either to reduce them to the former ſtate 
of ſlavery, or to deſtroy them unarmed and defenceleſs in 
the Wilderneſs. * 
horrid purpoſe, reſcued the Iſraelites from the jaws of de- 
ſtruction, and overthrew Pharaoh with all his hoſt. T als 
happened in the year 1491 before Chriſt. 

The effects of this awful judgugent were felt in E for 
many ages. Deprived of its firength and glory it remained 
for a long time without, any regular form of government. 
In proceſs of time it united under: one b head, and acquired 
new vigour. The Egyptian name again became famous. 
The arts and ſciences were cultivated, but never brought to 
maturity. Several circumſtances contributed to retard the 
They had no way of com- 
municating their ideas but by, bieroglyphics, which, at beſt, 
| 255 see Genefis, 46th chap. 54th A 
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was a very imperfe& and donbtful method. Commerce: 
was unknown to them, and, it is ſaid, that ſtrangers who 
went thither en buſineſs, were puniſhed with death or 
flavery. Specimens of their ſkill in architecture, ſculpture, 
and geometry remain, but theſe difplay their induftry rather 
than their taſte. The Greeks, indeed, are ſaid to have derived 
their ſcience from Egypt, but this was probably inconfider- 
able, otherwiſe Pythagoras, who travelled thither in purſuit 
of knowledge, would not have ſacrificed an hecatomb on 
the diſcovery of the forty-ſeventh propofition of the firſt 
book of Euclid; nor Thales an ox, on finding out the me- 
thod of infcribing a rectangled tangle: in a circle, after 
having ſtudied mathematics in Egypt. 

The chronology of the Egyptian hiſtory is 8 
confuſed ; and though we have very full accounts of the 
reign of Seſoſttis, a eh of that country, yet it is very 
_ difficult to aſcertain the period in which he flouriſhed. Some 
writers ſuppoſe that he was thePharaoh who was drowned 
in the Red Sea, but Sir Iſaac Newton,“ with great reaſon, 
contends that he is no other than Seſac, who took Jeruſa- 
lem in the reign of Rehoboam, the ſon of Solomon, and be- 
gan his reign a thouſand and two years before Chriſt. Seſoſ- 
tris was the firſt great warrior whoſe conqueſts are recorded 
with any degree of diſtinctneſs. The following is a brief 
account of this monarch, His father ordered all the chil- 
dren in his dominion who were born on the ſame day with 
him to be publicly educated, to paſs their youth in his ſon's 
company, and to be treated in every reſpect as he was, be- 
ing perſuaded that thoſe who had been the conſtant compa» 


Sir Iſaac Newton hows. in his Chronolugy, that Seſoftris, Bacchus, and 


Ofiris, who are all mentioned in hiftory as different perions, were no otber 
than one and the ſame perſon, viz. Seſac, deſignated by different names, 
He obſerves, that they all lived about the ſame time :—were all kings of 
Egypt, reigned at Thebes, adorned that city, and were powerful both by 
land and ſea:—all three were great conquerors, and carried on their eon- 
queſts by land through Aſia as far as India:;—all three came over the Hel- 
leſp«.nty by which they were in danger of loſing their army all three 
. Thrace, and thence returned into Egypt: —all three left pil- 
lars with inſeriptions of their. conque is, and therefore he concludes that 
al} three muſt be one and the ſame king of Egypt. See the Chronology of 
8 Kingdoms amended, by Sir Tac Newton, 2. 193. Elie. 1728. 
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zions of his youth would prove the moſt ſaithful miniſters 
and ſoldiers. They were inured to the moſt laborious ex- 


erciſes, and when the old king imagined they were ſuffi- 


ciently educated in the martial  courie which he defigned 


them to follow, they were ſent, by way of exerciſing their 


abilities, againſt the Arabians. In this expedition Seſoſtria 
proved ea and ſubdued a people who had never be- 
fore been conquered. 
ward, and conquered the greateſt part of Africa. While he 
was on this expedition his father died. He then prepared to 
fulfil a certain prediction, by which he was to conquer the 


whole world. As he was aware that this buſmeſs mutt 


take up a long time, he made all the neceſſary preparations 
for ſo great and important an enterpriſe. The kingdom he 
divided into thirty-ſix provinces, and endeayoured to ſecure 
the affections. of the people by gifts both - of money and 
land. He forgave al] thoſe who had been guilty. of offences, 


and diſcharged the debts of bis: ſoldiers. Having conſtituted 


his brother regent, with ſome reſtrictions, he marghed at 
the head of an army, conſiſting. of fix hundred thouſand 
foot, twenty-four thouſand horſe, and twenty-ſeven thous 
ſand chariots. - Belides theſe he had two mighty fleets at 
ſea; of theſe one was deſigned to make conqueſts in the 
weſt and the other in the eaſt; for which purpoſe one was 


built on the Mediterranean, and the other on the Red Sea, 


The former of theſe conquered Cyprus, the coaſt of | Phge 
nicia, and ſeveral of the iſlands called Cyclades; the latter 


- conquered all the coaſts of the Red Sea, with ſeveral of as 


11ands. 


With his land forces Seſoftris conquered Lybia, Ethiopia; | 


and Arabia; in 794, B. C. he took and plundered Paleſ- 
tine, Syria, and Perſia; he marched through Aſia, and pe- 
netrated farther eaſt than Darius. 
and ſubdued the Thracians; and that the fame of his con- 
queſts might long ſurvive. him, he erected columns in the 
ſeveral provinces that he had ſubdued; and many ages 
atter this, inſcriptions might be read in different parts of 
Atia, Seſe Aris, the king of kings, has conquered this territory by 
the A 1 65 bis arms. N therefore, has been generally 
thought 


le was afterwards ſent to the wells 


He alſo invaded Europe, | 
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thought to be the utmoſt boundary of this mighty mo- 
narch's conqueſts, for beyond this country his pillars were 
no where to be met with. Beſides theſe pillars, he left alſo 
ſtatues of himfelf, two of which were to be ſeen in the time 
of Herodotus: one on the road between Epbeſus and 
Phocza, and the other between Smyrna and Sardis, 

At his return home Seſoſtris employed his time in encou- 
raging the fine arts, and in improving the revenues of his 
kingdom. Ile erected a hundred temples to the gods for 
the "victories he had obtained, and mounds. of earth were 


heaped up in feveral parts of Egypt, where cities were built 
for the reception of the inhabitants during the inundations 


of the Nile. Some canals were alſo dug near the city of 
Memphis to facilitate navigation, and the communication of 
one province with another. At length, after a reign. of 
forty - four years, Seſoſtris became blind, and laid violent 
hands upon himſelf. He is generally repreſented as be- 
having with great clemency towards thofe- who fell into his 
hands through the fate of war. By others, however, it is 
ſaid that he treated his captive priſoners with ſuch unheard- 
ef barbarity, as to oblige them to deliver themſelves by a 
violent death from a ſervitude ſo intolerable. On certain 
occaſions he is {aid to have had his chariot drawn by kings 
yoked together: Obierving, on a particular Neuer one of 
the Kings, who drew his chariot, to look back upon the 
wheels wth great earneſtneſs, he demanded” the cauſe of his 
attention; to which the unhappy prince replied : ** O 
king, the going round of the wheel brings to my mind the 
viciſſitudes of fortune; for as every part of the wheel is up- 
permoſt and lowermoſt by turns, ſo it is with men; who 
one day fit. upon a throne, and on the next are reduced to 
ſlavery.” This anſwer brought the inſulting conqueror to 


bis ſenſes ; he diſcontinued the barbarous practice, and ever 


after treated his captives with the greateſt humanity 
(This hiſtory of Egypt will be Conflyyed in . next 


number.) 3 0 
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TTA X. 
35 dear Georpe, | 8 

N. the preſent letter I mean to o finiſh what 1 had rsa! 

to ſay on the ſubje& of rhetorical figures. 1 ſhall, 
therefore, confine myſelf to the compariſon or ſimile, and 
ſome other figures that occur moſt frequently; for to pro- 
ceed through the whole maſs of tropes and figures enume- 
Tated by profeſſed rhetoricians, would appear not merely 
unprofitable, but even tireſome. We have already briefly 
remarked the difference between ſimilies and metaphors; 
the metaphor is a compariſon implied but not expreſſed, 
In a ſimile the reſemblance is formally ex preſſed. The me- 
tophor is, therefore, more adapted to paſſion; for when 
the paſſions are high, the mind cannot ſtop to go through 
all the parts of a regular compariſon. The « comparifon alſo 
purſues the reſemblance longer than the nature of a meta- 
phor admits; as, The actions of princes are like thoſe 


great rivers, the courſes of which are ſeen by every one, 


and their ſources known only by a few.” 
Similies afford pleaſure by repreſenting the agreement” or 
diſagreement of objects, by the introduction of new objects, 
and by the greater light which they throw upon the ſub- 
ject, for which reaſon Cicero calls them oxationis lu- 
mina.“ Contrary to the nature of metaphors, compariſons 
cannot be introduced when the paſſions are too violently 7 
excited. We may venture is ſay that Mr. Addiſon uſes this 
ficure' improperly, where Lucia bids Portius fare wel; his 
Aae is in a ſtudied fimile: 
66 Thus o'er the dying lamp th* unſteady flame 


Hangs quiv' ring at a point, leaps off by fits un 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold ;- 


Thou muſt not go, my ſoul ſtill hovers on Abe e 


And can't get looſe. Caro, Act. 30 fe. 2. 
They ought not to be introduced too frequently, for the 


fineſt 
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fineſt ſtrokes of genius, when often repeated in this way, 
are certain to/diſguſt. The defign'of a compariſon is either 
to explain or embelliſi. The moſt abſtract reaſoning admits 
of them. See Mr. Harris concerning the difference between 
ſenſe and imagination, which he compares to water and 
wax receiving impreſſions; they are, however, more com- 
monly deſigned to embelliſh diſcourſe: to this purpoſe the 
author of Fingal uſes a very fine one 1a the third book, 
when deſcribing the battle. 
The groan of the people ſpread over the hills: it was 
like the thunder of night, when the cloud burſts on Conia, 
and thouſand ghoſts ſhriek at once on the hollow wind.“ 
5 And again near the beginning of that poem: 
I beheld their chief ſay, Moran, tall as a glittering 
rock. His ſpear is a blaſted pine. His ſhield the riſing 
moon! He ſat on the ſhore like a cloud of miſt on the 
lent hill.“ 


See alſo Virgil's deſeription of Orpheus“ s deſcent into 


Hell, In it the language is remarkably ſoft and fimple. Mr. 
Addiſon is generally happy in his compariſons ; but it 
would be endleſs to give the examples, and I therefore refer 

u to his works in general, more eſpecially to his eſſays 
upon the pleafures of the 1 imagination. There are ſome rules 
neceſſar) to be obſerved with reſpect to the uſe of this figure. 

Iiſt. 'ompariſons or ſimilies ought to be founded on a 
likeneſs neither too obvious nor too „ TE: if the likeneſs 
7 
18 too obvious it diſguſts, if too remote it perplexes; in 
the one caſe the reader eaſily perceives it, and there- 
therefore conceives the writer to be a perſon of inferior ge- 
nius; in the other coſe it favours of affectation and pe- 
dantry. Some of Milton“ s ſeem of too obvious a kind, 
where he compare Eve to a Dryad, and the bower of Para- 
diſe to the arbour of Pomona. For there appears no art or 
ingenuity in ſaying one arbour 18 like another, or that 3 
woman reſembles a wood nymph. 


- 2dly. They. ought not to be too trite pr common; ſuch 


as comparing. a violent paſſion to a tempeſt ; virtue to the 
ſun ; one in diſtreſs to a flower drooping its head, 

dy. They ſhould not be drawn from objects quite un- 
known, for theſe, inſtead of throwing Baht upon a ſubject. 
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can only ſerve to render it more obſcure; and this leads me 


to remark a fault very common to our modern poets. They 


copy the antients in comparing, for inftance, a valiant manu 
to a lion, which was an object familiar to the. latter though 
not ſo to us. Now, according to Cicero, the fimile ſhould 
be ſomething. well underſtood; it would therefore be more 
proper to compare a lion to a valiant man, than to ſay a 
valiant man is like a lion; fince every one underſtands what 
is meant by a man fighting bravely, but very few know any 
thing about a lion but what they have learned from antient 
writers. 

Athly. They muſt never be taken Gi metapheſicgd 
ideas, with which few are acquainted, but from natural 
objects; this is a fault common to many of the poets, 
which were moſt admired in the reign of Charles II., a 


fault excellently expoſed in Dr. Johnſon' $ incomparable 
eriticiſms on Cowley. | I 


5thly. Compariſons ſhould not be taken from mean or 
vulgar objects; they are intended to embelliſn not to debaſe 
the ſtyle. Homer is blamed for this, though unjuſtly ; for 
things that appear low and mean now, might be ſufficiently 
reſpectable in ruder ages. But Mr. Burke can never be e. 
culed, whoſe refined mincation and habits ought to have led 
him to look for his fimilies elſewhere th in the flaughtere 
houſe or the fiſh- market. | f 

The next figure which it is neceſſary to mention is the 
antithefis. By this we bring two objects together of dif- 
terent or contrary qualities, in order to ſet off or depreciate 
the cne more effectually. White never appears ſo bright 
as when it is near black; fo good and worthy actions fine 
with greateſt luſtre when contraſted with bad,“ In this 
figure both the things contrafted ſhould hear a reſemblance 
in tome reſpects, that the antitheſis may appear ſitonget in 
the circumftances wherein they differ. We have an exc 
lent inſtance of this figure in Cicero's oration for Milo, 
where he ſhows with how much cafe he might have killed 
Clodius, and yet that he ſaved him when in his post. 
Ibis figure ſhould not be attempted too frequently, but 


only berg the circumſtances are very favourable. We 


ought carefully to avoid all quaint expreffions, of what are 
Vox. i: | * called 
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called points. Seneca abounds in this kind of antitheſis, 
which is a plain ſign of a degenerate taſte. 

Iwo other figures I think it neceſſary to mention to- 
gether, as they are cloſely allied, and theſe are zterrogation 


and exclamation; from the diſcreet uſe of theſe, and the 


former in particular, a diſcourſe receives both ſtrength and 
beauty. We have many fine inſtances of this in the poetical 
and prophetical parts of Scripture. God is not a man that 
he ſhould lie, nor the Son of man that he ſhould repent. 
Hath he ſud, and ſhall he not do it?“ The cauſe of this 
ſublimity of expreſſion will be very evident, if the ſenſe is 
preſerved, and the words thrown out of this interrogative 
orm. What he hath, ſaid he will do, and what he hath 
ſpoken he will make good.“ Alſo St. Matthew, ch. xi. 
v. 7: and 9. * And as they departed, he began to ſay unto 
the multitude concerning John. What went ye out into 
the wilderneſs to fee? A rced ſhaken, with the wind: but 
what, went, ye out for to ſee; a man clothed: in ſoft. rai- 
ment? Behold they that wear ſoft raiments are in kings 
houſes: : but what went ye out for to ſee? A prophet, yea, 
Ifay, unto you, and more than a prophet.” See alſo Acts 
Xxvi. 26. You will alſo find a very good one in Longi- 


nus s ſection on interrogation. 


Exclamation is a aronger figure than the Wenner - The 
beſt rule that can be given with regard to it, is, that you 
ſhould attend to the manner in which the paſſion you de- 
ſcribe would naturally vent itlelf. The figure muſt be 
ſeldom uſed, as it will appear very ridiculous, unleſs where 
the paſſions of the hearers are much inflamed, . 
lt may not be improper in this place to take. notice of the 
conduct of ſome writers, who fill their books with points of 
admiration,! as, if the points were ſuthcieat to produce that 
paſſion by a magical power, when their ſentiments are per- 
ſectly frigid. 11 he mention of points alto leads me to re- 
mark another trick which has, been much employed by 
modern authors, i. e. filling their writings with black lines, 
25 if every ſentence was ſo important as to deſerve applauſe. 
We may call this a typographical. figure, and it is well 
" adapted to ſuch contewptible writers as Sterne, and the 
ed 9 noveliſts, who Fax . either in their matter or 
, _ fiyle 


1 


— 
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fiyle to attract attention. There was another cuſtom uſed 
not long ago, which modern writers have juſtly laid afide 3 
they wrote every word which they thought 'emphatie ju 
Italie characters; though this may be very proper with re- 
ſpect to ſome very energetic words, yet tha too frequent uſe 
of them only dazzles che ſight without informing the un- 
derſtanding. But to return; there is another figure called 
vifſon, by which we' deſcribe a thing that is paſt or abſent 
as if paſſing immediately before our eyes: by it we place 
things in a very lively manner before our readers, an ex- 
ample of which may be found in Cicero's fourth oration 
againſt Catiline. Cum vero mihi propoſui regnantem 
Lentulum, &c. It is not ealy to give any rules concern 
ing the management of this figure; it requires, —_ 
great caution, and its uſe ought to be almoſt Neff 

Kricted to very paſſionate orations. ans 
Repetition is another very warm figure; by this * we fi 
upon the moſt material words of a ſentence, and 008 
them, in order to make the impreſſion the ſtronger. See 


an example of this} in en. nen rer laments his Toft 
wife Eurydice. 


Te, dulcis conjux te, ſolo in 8 Pave | 
| Te, veniente die, te decedente canebat. 


was 


To the fame purpoſe Mr. Pope. = e on beg | 8 ide 


| 40 By foreign hands thy dying eyes were 1 res 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos d.,. 
35 foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
y ſtrangers boncut d and by {rangers mourn'd.” we Hi 


The laſt figure 1 ſhall mention is climax or gas 
that is, when great incidents are accumulated ” one upon 
another, and at laſt brought to a point, like a tall obelfle 


or a lofty ſpire. By this we ennoble what is familiar, ex 


aggerate what is wrong, and increaſe the ſtreugth of args 
ments, ſet them in a true light, or tkiltully manage a Pat 
tion. Ihe common inſtance of this figure is that celebrated 
pafſage of Cicero: Facinus eſt vincire civem Romanum: 


<— prope paricidium, necute; quid diegm B 
A 2 
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SOAP ere oo PATE car, iſp Affp r N Donnnſe] <x- 


ample. . N a | 
1 105 75 The e wana By 
The SAFFEL us palaces, the ſolemn temples, 
5075 The great globe itſelf, 

. And al! that it inherit, ſhall dift: ave, x 

And like the baſeleſs fabric of a vitions 

| Leave not a : wreck behind.“ | X 
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7 : FER 
| "HAVE a great piece of news: for you, my deer 
Guſtavus,” . Ah! what is it? Some days fine 
ten caravans of live animals arrived at the Botanical Gar- 
den. Len caravans of; bye animals! Is it poſſible ; 
and you, did not tell me ſooner? I would have leſt every 
thing ta go and viſit. them. thgught it belt to give 
them ſome time 0 ſettle themſelves. I hey come from a 
great diſtance. Whence do they come? From 
Holland, and e from Africa, and the hatteſt pro- 
vinces of America.“ Let us go directly to tha Menagerie; 
and by the way tell me what animals are come. Are the 
very rare ones? Are they fierce ! ? Are they tame Us «They 
are of all forts, more and lets tame, more and leſs fierce, 
more and leſs rare. Almoſt all are birds, among which 
you will ſee the king of the vultures; the caſſowaty, which 
is as large as an oſtrich; the royal bird; and the hocco, 3 
ſpecies of pheaſant of a fine ſhining black. hear tbat there 
are alſo arrived ſome ſtorks; a kind of tag, from the banks 
of. the Ganges, called axis; a porcupine; ſome , Angora 
goats; and ſeveral pairs of filyer Denny ſrom China. 
And are the elephants come too? Ne; but they will 
ſoon. be here: they are preparing a houſe, for them. ö 
*« How 1 long to ſee all thee foreign animals! The cabinet 
of natural hiſtory, is grand, but the animals there. FE .only 
ae Miese 7 is ee like leeing . eg OW 55 
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Vifits to the Botanical Garden. 
Our converſation had inſenſibly brought us to the Bota- 


nical Garden. We haſtened to the Menagerie. It was 
open. Citizen Caſſel was walking contentedly about; and 
Guſtavus ſoon perceived by his air that the Menagerie 
began to be repleniſhed, Beſides, mourning has a period; 


and fince in ſociety people commonly comfort themſelves fo \ 
ſpon for the loſs of a man, that of a lion may alſo be for- 


gotten. The caſſowary renders Caſſel leſs ſenſible to the 
lofs of the great mandril, as in a family the birth of one © 
child cauſes the'death of andthe? to be leis felt. Guſtavus 
alſo perceived that the noſe of Citizen Caſſel was well again. 
Nothing was now ſeen but a flight ſcar. This was another 
reaſon for ſatisſaction. In ſhort, fo lively an expreſſion of 
joy ſparkled in the eyes of the keeper of the Menagerie, that 
Guſtavus ventured to ſpeak to him, which he had not dared 
to do at their firſt interview. ; 
„Well,“ ſaid he, „you have, then, received a great 
number of animals ſince our lait viſit? Will you be fo good 
as to ſhew them to us?” With pleaſure,” replied Caſſel; 
come in, and let us begin with the porcupine, N 
« Its whole body, as you ſee, is ſtuck with formidable 
pointed quills. It grunts like a bog; but in all other re- 
ſpects it differs from that animal, A more reſembles the 
hare or the beaver; it has a ſhort head like the beaver, and, 
like the hare, a cloven lip, round flat ears, and feet armed 
with claws. You can ſcarcely judge of its countenance, 
for it commonly remains notions 1 in a corner, hiding its 
feet and head, and only preſents to the ſpectator its body, 
rolled up into a ball, and ſtuck round with darts, I will 
make it change its place by means of this long pole, which 
I will paſs through the grate. Do you fee how quiet it is? 
It thinks itſelf 10 eure under this wood of ſpeers, that it 
will not ſtir. One muſt perfitt a long time with the pole 
to oblige it to fly. Now it moves. Iti is going to creep up 
into another corner. The porcupine has the power of 
erecting and moving its quills, but not that of dartine 


them, as was formerly believed, to a great diftance, and 


with ſufficient force to pierce and wound deeply. In fact, 


when the animal is enraged, and ſhakes its quills, as fore 


of them are only faſtened to the ſkin by a ſlender thread, 
X 3 they 
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they eaſily fall. Travellers relate, that hen the. porcupine 
-encounters the ſerpents, with which it is in a ſtate of per- 

petual hoſtility, it forms itſelf into a ball, hiding its head 

and feet, and rolling upon them, with its prickles  pierces 

them to death, oat running any riſk of being wounded, 

It is, however, neither wild nor ſavage, but only jealous of | 
L; its liberty. It gnaws wood with its fore-teeth, which are 

qo ſtrong and ſharp, and would ſoon break through the door | 
pl its den, if it was not made of iron. I once put one into 
a barrel, thinking that it would be very ſecure, but, in the | 
{pace of one night, it worked to hard, that it gnawed a way 


11 through, and got out. Although a native of the torrid re- 
gions of Africa, this creature will live and multiply in more t 
N temperate climates, ſuch as thoſe of Periia, Spain, and f 
©: Italy. I feed it, without difficulty, on bread, cheeſe, and f 
| fruits. 7 
No caſt your eyes on the king of the vultures. This { 
i bird is remarkable for the beauty of its plumage ; but it is 1 
4 of that claſs of birds diſtinguiſhed by low gluttony and vo- f 
Fl racity, who arc attracted by the ſcent of carcales, and only r 
| | combat the lying when they cannot ſatiate themſelves upon { 
| I the dead. In a word, it is a vulture; and the vulture is t. 
vi among birds what the tiger is among quadrupeds, This ti 
10 bird is a native of South America; its head and neck are i 
1 bare of feathers, a circumſtance peculiar to the vulture ſpe- a, 
i cies; its beak is red, and the baſe 1s ſurrounded with a 4 
1 broad orange- coloured ſkin, riting on each fide to the top of le 
1 the head, the eyes are encircled with a ſcarlet ſkin, and C. 
"A the iris has the colour and luitre of pearl. Its head and lo 
| neck are covered with a fine red; below the back part of . 
| j the head riſes a little tuft of black down. It would be te- a 
k dious to make you remark all the varieties of its plumage, M 
1 compoſed of red, black, yellow, aurora colour, and grey; 
10 | you may ſtudy them vourtelf, by examining the bird. The ſu 
5 | | king. of the vultures is a rare bird, and is only found in th 
Mexico and New 8 Pain. It dithonours the title of king, {a 
il which is improperly given to it, for it is neither clean, . 
If noble, nor generous, It attacks none but the weakeſt ani- cn 
* mals, and feeds on rats, ſerpents, lizards, and even on the tu! 


encrements of man end other animals; accordingly it has a fin 
very 


o 


* * 
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very bock ſmell, 1 the ſavages dhemſelves cannot * its 
fleth. bs £6 þ 

« Here i is, perhaps, the moſt extrabrdianey of all birds, 
Do you obſerve its giganticſize, and its body covered with 
black plumage, nn more retembles hair than feathers? 
and thoſe five or ſix ſtumps, like the quills of the porcupine, 
which fill the place that its wings ought to occupy? and 
thoſe enormous legs, which are choke the trunk of a young 
oak? and that maſſy head, ſurmounted with a black hel- 
met, of a ſubſtance reſembling horn? and thoſe red pen- 
dancs, which ſerve to adora its neck? and its formidable 
countenance? This is the caſſowary. The Dutch were 
the firſt who ſhowed this bird in Europe. They brought it 
from the Hfle of Java, in 1597, on their return from their 
firit voyage to the Eaſt Indies. You are, above all, ſur- 
prized at the fingalar formation of its wings. It has been 
ſaid, that theſe wings were given to the cafſowary to aſſiſt 
it to move more rapidly; but I do not fee that theſe few 
fcatherleſs ſtumps can be of any ule to it, either in flying or 
running. Some pretend that it uſes them like fwitches, to 
ſtrike with; but J have never yet perceived that it employs 
them for this purpoſe. Its beſt defence is in its ſtout ack 


tive legs. Some Dutch travellers relate, that it kicks behind 


like a horſe, I rather believe that it darts forward on its 
antagoniu, and throws him down by means of its feet, 
with which it violently ſtrikes. bis breaſt. 
lee, very ſtrong hard talous. 
cage; it is very aukward; yet it is ſaid, that in India it is 
ſwitter than the beſt runner. Swiftneis,“ ſays Buffon, 
is lo much the attribute of birds, that the heavieſt of this 
family are, however, lighter in the courſe than the lighteſt 
of the bealts on the car th.” 

lere Citizen Cafſel finiſhed his 1 Gen 
ſurprized at ſo abrupt a concluſion, ſaid to him: “ But 
this is not all. You certainly mult have more animals to 
{new us :. Me know that you have received ten caravans.?” 
{+ It is true,“ replied he; but none are entruſted to my 
care, except thoſe that have ſomething lavage in their na- 
ture. The Menagerie is a priſon, in Which none are con- 


fiacd but thoſs who would abuſe their liberty, Theſe dens 


are 


it has, as you 
GHlerye it walking into its 
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are dungeons. Would it be juſt to confine there the deer, 
the hind, the axis, all thoſe innocent animals which live 
only on graſs, and may be carefſed without danger? Many 
of theſe are come from Holland ; they have been placed in 
the garden amid the graſs; little ſheds have been built for 
them, and they are only ſeparated from the public by a 
locked bar, through which they may be ſeen, and fed out 
of the hand, There came allo with the king of the vultures 
and the porcupine ſeveral intereſting birds, "whom it would 
have been wrong to lodge by the fide of bears, wolves, and 
monkeys. Several Chineſe pheaſants and ſtorks have been 
turned looſe near the baſin. Thefe innocent and peaceable 
birds there enjoy complete liberty, and find water and 
greens. Thus, by gentle manners, and by injuring no one, 
we live more tranquil, more ſatisfied, and ameliorate our 
condition.. It muſt be confeſſed,” ſaid Guſtavus to Ci- 
tizen Caſſel, ©* that your ſituation is ſufficiently dangerous. 
You are the keeper of a formidable houſehold ; for theſe 


an _ es <4 a * py" 


animals, all miſchievous and fierce, may revolt, and play 4 
you ſome bad turn. Without mentioning thoſe white bears, f 
who lie on the ground, and make believe to be aſleep; and | 

thoſe apes, that ſcratch the face with their claws; and thoſe : 
young wolves that cat ſheep already. I ſhould not like to | 

be near a bird which can throw down a man with a blow K 
of its toot, and pierce his boſom.“ However dangerous i 
may be my fituation,”' rephed Caſſel, „it has charms for ” 
me. I only complain that it is not ſufficiently perilous. I : 
would give my little all to ſee this Menagerie peopled with 1 
all kinds of wild beafts. I ſhould like to be able to ſay to 0 
you, there is the tiger, there 1s the panther, there is the leo- q 
pard, there 1s the jackal, the hyena, the lion. Do you 2 
know what is the idea which flatters me the moſt at this Ju 
moment ? What I am ambitious of? It is to be ſent into 2 
the deſerts of Africa, to ſnatch from them all theſe formid- A 
able animals, and to bring them into France. The ſucceſs z | 
of my expedition wanld be the more certain, as I have 3 
paſſed all my life among ſavage beafts. I know how they 1 
are ſubdued; beſides, it 1s leſs difficult to tame Hers than it 
certain men. 0 


Aſter having thanked Citizen Caffel for his Wi of 
us, 


_ "Ta. 
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us, we aſked him 1 we ſhould find that beautiful bird, 
allo arrived from Holland, which is called the ropal bird, 
[le directed us, towards the amphitheatre ; but patling by 
the baſin, we turned a moment to look whether we could 
dilcoyer the ftorks in its incloſure. We faw them, and 
(> uſtavus was ſo much the better pleaſed, as he knew them 
already by reputation, from the fable of * the fox and the 
fork, “' one of the prettieſt of Lafontaine. 

« ] ſee,” ' ſaid he, that the fable is very right, When ia 
ſays, that, the ſiork with its long bill could not take up a 


mouthful of meat ſerved on a broad platter.“ Its beak is 


very long indeed.” * Yes, my dear Guſtavus, but this 
long beak, ſet upon a long neck, is ſtretched forwards to 
ſeek food in the mud of pools, and under water. The ſtork, 
who makes very long voyages, paſſes 3 part of the year in 
Fgypt, and its bill ſuits it wonderfully well after the inunday 
tions of the Nile.” What have theſe ſtorks ſeen Egypt??? 
56 Yes, indeed. Really, the more | think of theſe mt 
grations of birds, the more I am ſurprized at them, U 
they underſtand geography? What compaſs guides therg? 
For navigators have a compaſs. They know the directien 
of the winds; and to go to Egypt it is neceſſary to bę i We 
formed of the way: For my part, though I bave.ſudig 
geography ſome time, I could not go "Oy miles from Pang 
without a guide. The ſtorks, then, are much eleverer than 
men.:”. 1 grant that the inſtinct of animals is ſurpriſing 
and admirable ; but this inſtinct is given them byProvidence, 
They do not learn it; they receive it at their birth,” A ſtork 
knows the way to Egypt without having learned it; as we 
ſleep without baving learned it, as, without learning it, we 


mut our eyes at the approach of any object which might in- 


jure them. It is not the bird that ſhould be honoured for his 
inſtinct, but the Author of Nature, by whom it was be- 
fiowed, How many things in the world are incomprehem 
fible ! He who ſhould attempt to explain all, would cen» 
found all. He is the wile who fees imprefied en alk the 
works of Nature the hand of the Creator, and who, Catistied 
with his condition, admires the objects around him, and 
bleſfes Providence daily. „ & Well, then, let us not feaſon. 
Ouly,. Wo; me whether ſtorks ever come into . ; 
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They paſs fome months in it. Lorraine and Alſace are 
the provinces where they moſt abound. They even build 

there; and there are few cities or towns in Lower Alſace 
where ſtorks' neſts may not be ſeen on the ſteeples. Are 
theſe birds tame? Ves. As their diſpoſition, is gentle 
and n they even appear to ſeek the ſociety of 
man. They eaſily accuſtom themſelves to ſtay in gardens, 
which they clear of inſects and reptiles, Thoſe who have 
obſerved them, tell us, that they may be excited to gaiety by 
example, and that they join in the ſports of children, play- 
ing and leaping around them.“ O! how you make me 
love the ſtork !'? © What I tell you is founded upon tbe 
moft exact obſervations. Dr. Hermann, of Straſburgh, ſaw 
a ftork join a party of children, who were playing. at blind- 
man's buff in a garden. It ran in turn when it was touched, 

and took care to avoid the child who was running aſter the 
others.” Certainly this muſt be a very intelligent bird. 

It has ſurely more ſenſe than any other. Well, but the 
fork is not more honourably diflinguiſhed by the qualities 
of its underſtanding than by thoſe of its heart. To this 
bird are attributed, ſays Buffon, moral virtues, whoſe ap- 
pearance'is always reſpectable: temperance, conjugal fide- 
lity, and filial and parental affection. It is ſaid, that there 
ate, in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, a great number. of 
forks, who build their neſts and hatch there, The inha- 
bitants amuſe themſelves with putting hen's eggs in a ſtork's 
neſt: when the chickens are hatched, the male ſtork, on 
ſeeing theſe ſtrange figures, makes a terrible noiſe, by which 


he Graves round his neſt a multitude of other ſtorks, who 


peck the female to death, whilſt her mate utters moſt la- 
mentable cries. What is very certain, is, that [the ſtork 
feeds its young for a long time, and never leaves them till 
they are ſufficiently ſtrong to defend and provide for them- 
elves; that when they begin to flutter out of the neſt, and 
try themſelves in'the air, it carries them on its wings ;. that 
it defends them from dangers ; . and that it has been ſeen, 
when unable to ſave them, to prefer periſhing to deſerting 
them. A celebrated hiſtory i is related, in Holland, of the 
ſtork of Delt, which, in the fire of this city in 1536, after 


havin og. vainly attempted to carry off its young ones, ſuffered 
11 ? 0 
4A | itſelf 
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itſelf to be burnt with them. The ftork has been obſerved 
to give marks of attachment, and even of gratitude, to- 
wardh the p'aces and hoſts that have received it. It is, aſ- 
ſerted, that it has been heard to chatter as it paſſes before 
the door, as if to give notice of its return, and, at its depar- 
ture, in the ſame manner to bid farewel. But theſe moral 
qualities are nothing in compariſon of the affection and 
tender care which-theſe birds ſhow to their infirm or aged 
parents. "Young and vigorous ſtorks have often been ſeen, 
adds Buffyn, to bring a 6d e which ſtand on the 
brink of the neſt, and appear weak and languiſhing, either 
becauſe they have met with ſome accident, or becauſe the 
ſtork really has, according to the antients, the affecting in- 
ſtint of ſwothing old age; and that nature, by placing 
even in the Hearts ol brutes thoſe pious ſentiments to which, 
human hearts are too often unfaithful, has choſen to ſet us 
an example. The law for maintaining parents was made, 
in honour of them, and called by their name among the 
Grecks. Ariſtophanes, on this occaſion, indulges in a bitter 
ſtrain of irony againſt man. Alan, the hiſtorian, aſſerts, 
that the moral qualities of the ſtork were the firſt cauſe of 
the worſhip paid to it among the Egyptians, and perhaps it 
is a remnant of this antient opinion which has cauſed the 
vulgar prejudice, particularly common in Germany, that it 
brings good fortune to the houſe where it eſtabliſhes itſelf.. 
« All that you have told me inſpires me with fo much re- 
ſpect for the ſtork, that I ſhould never dare to kill one dur-- 
ing my whole life, or even to give it the leaft pain... Your 
ect! is perfectly juſt; for beſides all its moral excellencies, 
this is a very uleful bird. Among the antients it was a 
crime to kill the ſtork, becauſe it is an enemy to noxious - 
animals. In Theſſaly the penalty of death was attached to 
the murder of one of theſe birds, ſo precious were they in 


this country, which they cleared of ſerpents. In the eaſt, a 


part of this veneration for the ſtork is ſt. Il. preſerveds4 It 


was not eaten among the Romans. A man whoſe capri- 


cious luxury cauſed one to be ſerved ape Was en „ 
— mee of the people. p TEE 
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Tris" GIFTS OF FATE. 
4 Mitbolagical Tale. From the, German of Auguſtus Lafontaine, 


 FTER the image of the immortal gods Prometheus 
had formed two ſtatues of clay. As the beautiful 
production of his bold attempt ſtood before him, he viewed 
his work with an eye of paternal partiality; and called 
upon all the celeftials to endow them with their choiceſt 
gifts. The immortals ſtood around, and admired the crea- 
tion of the Titan. 

Let us endow them with our choiceſt gifts, ſaid Ju- 
piter. He laid his mighty hand on the breaſts of the images, 
and their-breaſts heaved under his hand, and life rolled filent 
and hidden through their veins. Venus caſt a prepitious 
ſmile upon the living images; and that life, which, ſilent 
and hidden, Jupiter had infuſed into their veins, now 
fparkled in the ſpeaking eye, glowed on the blooming 
cheek, beamed from the ſublime forehead, my e rg it 
ſelf in the movement of their limbs. 

„ Juwas I gave them ſenſibility, ſhe exelaimedtrimys 
phantly. Pallas imprinted a kiſs upon their foreheads. And 
I.“ ſhe. calmly replied, © kindled in them the divine ſpark 
of wiſdom. Their foreheads now diſcovered the fur- 
towed. lines of thought, and a milder, but more beautiful 
luſtre ſhone from their eyes. Aſtoniſned and thoughtful 
they gazed upon the n of immortals that furreumded 
Wen. 

- Mercury touched tlie lips of the thinking e with his 
nary „What are we? they exclaimed : 66 hat were 
we?.whence do we come? 

Apollo placed his lyre in their bands. The Moſes Janced 
d them, whilſt their fingers flew over the harmonious 
ſtrings, and they ſung the endes RP of their own na- 
tivity. 

Amor approached them The wanton god novches the 
breaſt of the man with his torch. Lichtning flaſhed from 
the eye of the man, and a higher crimſon glowed upon bis 
cheeks. His boſom heaved with rapturous palpitations; 


he extended his arms, and ſunk upon the breaſt of the firtt 
porn 


Po 
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born of women, who had that inſtant alſo received the 


touch of Amor's torch. The Graces drew near, and 


threw a veil over the ſhou!ders of the woman. Her cheeks | 
now bluſhed -a more lovely hue, and the ſparkling of her 
eye, kindied by the torch of Amor, gave place to the foft 
languiſhing luſtre of virgin delicacy. She hid herſelf in 
the veil of the graces, and ſhunned the rude embraces of 
the man. Enraged, he attempted to tear away the veil; 
but {carce had: he touched it when his rage fubſided; he 
gazed on the woman with a look of humble ſupplication, 
and his voice aſſumed the ſoothing tones of perſuaſion. 
Flora ſmiled upon them. They are already happy,. 
ſhe ſaid, and beckoned. Innumerable flowers hefpangled - 
the verdure of the earth, and a bower of roſes ſprang up 
around the lovers, and concealed them from the view of the 
gods. Ceres ſcattered her feed upon the ground, and 
blefſed it. A rich harveſt waved around the bower of roſes, 
and the boughs of the trees bent under a luxuriant load of 
ripe fru ts. | | ES 
Vulcan preſented them with his fire and his arts, June 
ſpoke to Jupiter: Thou hm given them life; Iwill mul- 
tiply it.“ And ſince that time the gods have named her Lu- 
eina. Mars gave the man arms and courage. All the gods 
beſtowed their choiceſi - gifts upon the new-ereated beings; 
Prometheus received their favours with grateful: ſatisfac- 
tion; and they re-aſoended into the bliſsful manſions of 
heaven, pleaſed to leave behind them, upon their maternal 
earth, a happy humanpair, beings hke themſelves. © 
Prometheus alone, tenderly ſolieitous for the happineſs 
of his creation, penetrated into the folemn, myſterious e 
vern of all-ruling Fate, and beſought the nüghty goddeſt 
to beſtow a gift upon the pew-created man that ſhould tend 


to their happineſs, Phe awful goddets ſmiled. Be it 


ſo, ſhe replied; „ they ſhall be more bounteouſly fas 
voured by me than by any other of the immortals. I will 
beitow upon them three gifts. ' | * 
Prometheus thanked the ſtern goddeſs. Spare thy 
thanks,“ ſhe replied, „ till thou knoweſt what my gifts 


1 


* be. They are not ſuch gifts as the other gods be- 
o . e e ene e 
Vol. II. | > „The 
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The gods beſtow nought but good,“ ſaid Prometheus 
doubtingly. But name chy g gifts, great goddeſs.“ 

IThe gods have given thy men the divine breath of 
life, and immortality to the children of clay. During one 
Part of every day be the ſenſibility of man extinguiſhed; 
let him lie bereſt of all his ſenſes, unconſcious of the light 
of the ſun, of the expanded azure of the heavens, or che 
laughing verdure of the earth. Like an image of clay let 
him be extended, without any token of life, ſave the pulſe 
and the heart. 

* Fremendous deity !” exclaimed Prometheus affrighted. 
«« Wilt thou deſtroy what the gods have bounteouſly con- 
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of the ſun, and the conſciouſneis of his exiſtence,”” 

The goddeſs of deſtiny ſmiled. I love man,“ ſhe re- 
plied, in a tone of admonition; it is in thy power whether 
or not thou wilt accept my gifts. 

„Thy ſecond gift?“ great goddeſs, 
The gods gave to man that ſpark of divinity, thought, 
A portion of this faculty I will annihilate; I will give him 
Forgetfulneſs. A light veil ſhall half once the paſt from 
"ag retroſpective g e former ſcenes ſhall preſent them- 
ſelves to his eco indiſtinct and confuſed, like the 
dreams of the morning; not clear, lively, and e, as 
hin _ is viewed by the gods.“ | 

O goddeſs! and thou ſayeſt thou loveſt man? I 
eee to hear thy third gift.” 

„The gods gave man life. Let him enjoy it; but only 
for a period. Then ſhall death, my third gift, put an end 
to that life. The body, which thou haſt formed, ſhall 

again return to duſt, from whence it came. No more ſhall 

he be remembered upon earth ; and the breath, which the 
gods have breathed into him, ſhall return again to the 

gods. | 

Prometheus did. „ Wilt thou not accept of my 
gifts? continued calmly and ſternly the godddefs: - 
revoke them. But know, that without them man cannot 
be happy. Shouldſt thou ever hereafter deſire them, cal 
upon me. Fate is ever kind, and beſtows her choiceſt fa - 
vours even upon thoſe that diſregard them. : 


* 
* 


1 


Prometheus 


ww 


ferred? O leave to man the enjoyment of his life, the light 
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Prometheus retired from the cavern of Fate overwhelmed 
with grief. What a ſpeRacle met his view! Under the 
ſhadow of the bower ſat the man; at a little diſtance the 
woman. Their bodies of clay had ſunk under the powers 
of that life infuſed into them by the gods. Their earthly 


part ſtill painfully ſtrove with the active energy of the 


breath of immortality breathed into them. Sighs aroſe 
from their oppreſſed boſoms. With anxious impatience 
they expected the moment which ſhould reſtore ſtrength to 
their exhauſted frames, to minitter to their ſouls in graſping 
the enjoyment of exiſtence. Dreadful were the hours of 
conicious imbecillity. 

„O goddeſs!”” cried Prometheus, and extended his arms 
towards 0 cavern of Fate. A boy with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, and crowned with a garland of poppies, glided 
from the cavern through the air, holding in his hand an ex- 
tinguiſhed and inverted torch, the awfut ſymbol of deſtrue- 
tion amongſt the gods. In gradually contracting circles he 
fluttered - on pinions, whoſe motion was anaccompiigied 


with the flighteſt noiſe, around the ſuffering pair; the luſtre 
of their eyes gradually grew dimmer; their eye-lids at length 


involuntarily cloſed. Both ſunk down upon the earth; and a 
moment's repoſe baniſhed every ſign of life from their coun+ 


| tenances and languid members. They ſlept. Vaniſhed was 


the painful ſenſe of imbecillity joined to conſoiouſneſs of ex- 
iſtence. New vigour pervaded their limbs, and the moment 
of awaking reſtored to chem the ſenſe of renovated ſirength. 
Man gave thanks to the gods for the bleſſings of fleep. 


They were now completely and long happy: and Pro- 
metheus deſired not the remaining gifts of the goddets. The 
_ woman became a mother; 


lovely infants {ported -around 
them, and multiplied their felicity. The parents ſat in 
their bower of roſes, retracing the paſt {cenes of their lives, 
and the compariſon with the preſeins was ever attended with 
Pleaſure. Their mutual affection daily increaſed, and was 
augmented by the remembrance of the friſt blifsful hours of 
their exiſtence. | The  firſt-born of a mother had now at- 
tained the years of youthful maturity. Ihe impulſe of na- 
ture kd him into the arms of his ſiſter; and even Prome- 
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looks became ſerene, their boſoms trang uil. 
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theus acknowledged, in their mutual paſſion, the image of 
that enamoured affection, which joined the firſt human 
pair. But in the firſt humey pair he could no more diſ- 
cover the fame warmth of tendernels. 


glowed in their breaſts had abated; and by the time when 


the third generation of mankind had appeared on the earth, 


nothing remained to them but the remembrance of the 
bliſsful days of youthful vryour and extatic delights. 

The parents of the human race fat mournfully together, 
viable to refrain from envy, when they contemplated the 
fond raptures of the youths, and the yielding tenderneſs of 
the virgins. ** Such we, too, were: faid the woman to 
the man. That time, alas! is fled. How dead are now all 
our feelings, how extinguiſhed all our powers! Accurſed 
recollection of the ſcenes of our youth, now only a ſource 
of torment to us!” She funk weeping upon the boſom of 
her partner, himſelf in need of confolation. 

„O Fate, thy oracle is truth!“ exclaimed 1 
Borne on a grey, ſhadowy cloud, a youth was wafted 
through the grove; his forchead encircled with night-ſhade, 
his garments new chequered with a motly mixture of gaudy 
hues, now appearing of a duſky caſt, in which no parti- 


- cular colour conld be accurately diſtingmihed, and hovered 


over the firſt human pair. A tranquil luſtre beamed from 
his eyes, which were no ſooner fixed upon them than all 
the vivid ſcenes of their youth were diveſted of their dats 


zling ſplendor, and, dimly ſeen from afar, they appeared to 
The joys 


their recollection as invelloped in a cloudy veil. 
of the prefent day feezned to afford them gratification equal 
to what they had derived from thoſe of beit youth. I heir 
They enjoyed 
preſent pleaſures without comparing them with thoſe of 
paſt tunes, and the flight evils of the preſent day they en- 
dured without repining, 

Prometheus now thought with diſmay on the third viſt 
of the godde's. Ihe fixth generation of men already peop led 
the earth. The firſt of mankind gradually decayed with 
age and weakneſs, like Pithonus, beloved of Aurora, 
earcely their voice was left them, and they themſelves 

dreaded 


Ihe fire that once 


ſtretched out their hands to the gods, imploring them to 


take back the hated boon of immortality. Prometheus till 


dreaded to demand the third gift of Fate. At length he 
called upon death. 

A beautiful youth, placid and gentie of mien, deſcended 
on Goffamer's wings, holding a torch almoſt extinguiſhed 
in his hand. With mournful countenance he ſtood before 
the firſt human pair. Slowly he inverted his torch, and a 
ſmile, expreflive of voluptuous delight, gleamed from the 
countenances of the firſt of mankind. Ihe womam feebly 
prefled her partner's hand. How well 1 fee] !”” ſhe ex- 
claimed. I alfo,”* he replied, and caſt once more an ex. 
piring look of tenderneſs upon his coeval beloved. | 

The youth extinguiſhed his torch. A mild paleneſs o overs 
ſpread the countenances of the dying pair; their eyes 
cloſed; a cold tuftneſs pervaded their members. Motion 
was no more ; breath and pulſe ſtopped. Prometheus dug 
a grave, and returned their duſt to its parent earth. Mourn- 
ing the diſſolution of his beloved work, he quitted the earth, 
and deſcended into the realm of ſhades, - Hi _— 
munned the light of the fun. 


Suddenly he ſaw hovering before kim two ade 


forms, reſemblances of the nn beings he bewailed: they f 


gglided towards the ſtreams of the r worlt, The voice 


of Fate was heard: that the realm of ſhades ſhould be the ha- 
ditation of mankind after death, till purified from earthly 


imperfections, they ſhould be fit to aſcend into the everlaſt- 
ng manſions of the gods. 


Arm in arm the. ihades of the Gr of the dead elidde 


Fee They heard the voice of Fate, and a. ſolemn tran= 


quillity took place of every apprehenſion. | 

Prometheus returned to the earth, and na to 
mankind the oracle of Fate. Since that time death became 
the ſcope of life, the reward of virtue ; and temples were 
conſecrated. to the youth with the expiring toreh. The 
principal of. theſe was at Eleuſis. In ſolemn, myſterious 
rites, men celebrated there that immortal life, which; fown 
like the grain of Ceres, in its terreſtrial grave, an 


and vegetates until it 8 the . bh 
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FIRST PRIZE. ESSAY, 45 
On the Subject for No. 10, of the MONTHLY PRECEPTOR, 


* Whether the laws of Solon, or theft of Lycurgus, were moſt 
conducive to the virtue and happineſs of mankind 9" 


Bx Masrex DANIEL PARKEN, 
Of Dunſtable, aged 15 years and ſeven months. 
T* office of the legiſlator i is the moſt dignified which 


man can exerciſe; Faithfully to adminiſter his laws 


form to his preſcriptions is the. condition which entitles 
man to the benefits and protection of ſociety. The laws 
giver is endowed with a kind of immortality ; his com- 
mands are facredly obſerved, while he is the tenant of the 
tomb; for to obſerve them is the intereſt of mankind. It 
is of the utmoſt importance that this influence ſhould be 
exerted with wiſdom and integrity ; and, as general hap- 
pineſs entirely depends on general virtue, I think it is an 
undeniable axiom, that he beſts employs the power Cone 
fided to him, who moſt adyances the happineſs of the com- 


munity. 


lity and ignorance. be the perfection of our nature, Lycur- 
zus has atchieved it. If abſiinence from the comforts of 
life, and freedom, wild freedom only, be the end of our ex- 
iſtence, Lycurgus obtained it for his Spartans. But if the 


and the amelioration of our conduct be moſt confiſtent with 
our natures, and moſt conducive to our felicity, Solon muſt 
be honoured with the praiſe, and allowed the ſuperiority, 
The intention of Lycurgus was, to harden the warrior; 
the aim of Solon, to form the citizen. 
ered a formidable ſtate ; the other endeavoured to harmo- 
nize a happy nation, 


who did not S theft indirectiy, by ſuffering it to 
eſcape 


is the higheſt glory of the ſovereign ; and ſtrictly to con- 


If corporeal ſtrength and hardihond, if mental infenſibis 


refinement of our feelings, the cultivation of our minds, 


The one wiſhed to 


What muſt have been the lawgiver, 


23539 
eſcape with impunity, but who immediately and expreſsly 
enjoined it in the education of youth ?? When the youth of 
Sparta are named, what'b&neft heart but glows with indigs 
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nant deteſtation ? The unoffending infant, to whom na- 
ture had denied a perfe& form or a healthy conſtitution; 
was inhumanly and infamoufly expoſed: to the fury of the 
blaſt, or the hunger of the ſavage race. Thote who were 
fortunate enough to paſs this eruel ſeruliny were expoſed to 
parbarity yet more fevere thin death: I Will not dwell on 
this ſeries of ſyſtematic: torture. I paſs over the open and 
ſcandalous contempt and violation of modeſty and decotum, 
the baniſnment of the arts and ſciences, the permiffion of 
ſleepy indolence in peace, the muſter of the ferocious pat- 
fions in war, theſe I omit; but who will defend the unme- 
rited tyranny and nameleſs enormities practiſed on the 
Helots, two thoufand of whom, at one time, are ſaid to 
have diſappeared? Who will contend that patriotifin, 
that courage, that obedience, that fortitude, can compen= 
fate, can expiate, ſuch deliberate corruption of the human 
character? Allowing a public education all its advantages, 
yet it undoubtedly extinguiſhed, in a great degree, the fond 
„ charities** of filial affe&tion, Inſeofibility to the maternal 
emotions of natute was encouraged and extolled; and ſhe 
who dared; but for a moment, regret the 16ſs of a ſon, was. 
figmatized as having difgraced herſelf and diſhonoured ber 5 
country. Such was ; the eſtabliſhment of Lycurgus. n 
Solon, on the contrary, conſidering man as a creature en- 
dowed with reaſon and influenced by paſſions, endeavoured 
to poliſh his mind and regulate his heart. By enacting that 
any one might proſecute: any violator of the perſon or pro- 
perty of a neighbour, he wiſely inculcated the principles of 
philanthropy and benevolence. He repreſſed the uſurpa- 
tions of the opulent, and prevented the oppreſſion of the 
poor; bat without confounding thoſe diſtinction of rank, 
which experience proves neceflary to the economy of every 
civilized ſociety. Ey forbidding demonſtrations of anger in 
public, he reſtrained the ebullitions of ungoverned reſent- 
ment; and by granting the right of making teſtaments, he 
reſtored the natural privileges of property. He diſcouraged 
1 3 ; the 
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the ſpirit of avarice, and ſupprefſed mercenary marriages, 
by forbidding any dowry to be given with the bride. But 


what particularly muſt endear him to our feelings, as well 


as approve him to our judgments, 1s, that he ordained the 
moſt inviolate veneration for the memory of the dead. Yet 
did not this gentleneſs of character produce effeminacy of 
conduct. No one will deny the meed of valour or per- 
ſonal bravery to the Athenians. The examples of Alci- 
' blades, Themiſtocles, Cimon, &c. ſufficiently prove the 
one; and the actions of Cyncegirus, as recorded by Juſtin, 
and of Chabrias, as related by Cornelius Nepos, abundantly 
demonſtrate the other. But, on the other hand, we muſt 
look in vain to the illiterate Lacedemonians for a Demoſ- 
thenes, a Pericles, a Xenophon, a Phocion, a Plato, or a 
Socrates. There the only art was arms, the only virtue 
valour. If Lycurgus had only taught abſtinence and intre- 
- Pidity ; if he had not commanded cruelty and plunder; if 
he had been contented to make his people only warriors in- 
ſtead of barbarians; ſtill how far inferior had been his 
ſyſtem, how nearly allied to our originabbrutality, how diſ- 
tant from the civilization, refinement, and felicity of Athens. 
Was his purpoſe happineſs * how abſurd the means. Did 
he look for conqueſt * how vile the intention. 

On theſe, and various other conſiderations, I am inclined 
to believe, that the judicious and diſcriminating Editors 
have propoſed this theſis rather as a vehicle of ſentiment, 
than a decifion on. reſpective merit. For it would argue 
the ſtrangeſt folly, or the blindeſt prepoſſeſſion, teriouliy to 
compare the waſte of war with the pleaſures of peace, or 
with amenity and virtue to place in MANA PLL 1 
and * ! | 


city 


a 
— 
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On the Subject for No No. 19, of the MONTHLY Percseros, 55 


By Miss JANE EEWTS, N | gi 
Of North Baddeſley, aged 14 Jearg, | | 


This eſſay is printed, in order 40 give a view of the. 
arguments on both fides, the preceding writer. 


baving declared in favour of Solon, and, Miſs 
Lewis in favour of Lycurgus. 


— 


INC E. the inſtitution of laws none have engaged the 

attention of mankind ſo much as the codes of | theſe 
two celebrated legiflutors ; the one trying by evety- gentle 
method to reitore men to their original virtue, the other by 
one bold ſtroke cruthing every allurement to vice.” If we 
contider: their differeat itu:nions, they will, in a great mea 
ſure, account for the difference of their laws. Solon, 
imple individual, inveſted with a tranſient authority, had 
ſeen, by the example of Draco, that the Athenians would net 
ſubmit to the leaſt ſeverity, he was therefore obliged toframe 
laws (as he himſolf ſaid) not the bett poſſible, but the beſt! 
the Athenians Were capable of bearing. Lyturcas, without” 
a predeceſſor, was placed at the head of affairs, and euſilyx 
overcame every obſtacle that preſented itſeif. If we oppoſe 
only the auſtere and illiterate Spartan to the leatned and po- 
liſhed Athenian, we ſhall moſt likely be led to think that 
Solon ſtudied the happineſs of his fellow-creatures mucty 
more than Lycurgus; bout if we view the virtuous Spartan, 
devoid of riches, and all the evils in their train, happy be- 
cauſe he thinks himſelf more ſo than the reft af mankind,” 
and whoſe ſole ambition is to ſerve his country; them place 
befide him an enlightened Athenian, fighing for. wealth, in 
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rder to obtain * diſtinction, or ehe ꝓroudly boaſting of 9 |. [ 
is opulence, we feel inclined to transfer the palm to The: 11 L 1 
Acedemonian, ; : 1 
The laws of I. -yeurgus were 0 to eu every vi- | Wh i 
ious e in the bud; * bringing up the youth 1 n . 
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public, by ſurrounding them with rivals, who continually 
endeavour to excel them, a ſpirit of emulation is excited; 
dy this mode of education they learn to conſider e 

as members of the ſame family, and acquire a friendſhip for 
10 other, and love for their cou::try. By the Athenian 
method the children of the rich think themſelves ſuperior to | 
the poor; and though they may gain more knowledge, yet | 


do they feel thoſe noble ſentiments which animate + the 
Spartan s breaſt? 

It has been urged againſt Lycurgus, that he made war the 8 
only object of his laws. But how can laws, which de- r 
priving a nation of mariners and ſhips, render it incapable t 
of extending its territories through the means of the ocean; is 
which, forbidding it to attack. the frontier fortreſſes of its v 
neighbours, make it equally unable to enlarge them by fy 
land; which prohibit it from often making war on the 86 
Im people, from purſuing a flying enemy, or from enrich- 6 
ing itſelf with its ſpoils; how can ſuch laws have only war WW t: 


for their object? Are not thofe, which do not contain ſuch 
Prohibitions, much more likely to inſtil wiſhes en to 
peace? 

What people were ever ſo much celebrated as he 2 du; 
tans for friendſhip, juſtice, lenity to the conquered, or obe- 
dience to the laws and magiſtrates? And if Lycurgus in- 
fpired ſuch ſentiments to one nation, is it not reaſonable to 
luppoſe that be might to every other ? I 

Some have alledged that he ſtifled natural feelings; and Les 
as proofs, the m les of women who murdered with their 

own hands their ſons convicted of cowardice, and of boys 
who expired at the altar of Diana, are given; but it was Nar! 
not till the decline of the inſtitutions of Lycurgus that the 

women affected a ferocious inſenſibility, and the youth an 
oſtentatious courage; before that per iod the former were 


contented with trying to riſe ſuperior to tlie feelings of na- 


ture; and it cannot be ſuppoſed that one of the moſt hv 

mane of legiſlators ſhould deſire ſuch cruelty to he inflicted 

on the latter. The Diana, at whoſe -ſhrine they were thus 
chaſtiſed, was a barharous bn brought by Oreſte , 


from Taurica, and to whom the orecle ord cred: human fa 
| crifices 


N 
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crifices to be offered. Lycurgus aboliſhed this horrid 


cuſtom; but, as an indemnity to ſuperſtition, commanded 
; that the puniſhment of thoſe boys, who were to be ſcourged 
8 for their faults, ſnould be inflicted at her altar. | 
is Thus I have endeavoured to clear this great man from 
n thoſe points which moſt affect his reputation. The wiſdom - 
0 of his laws have been univerſally acknowledged ; he knew 
et that in every man ſome paſſion predominates over all the 
* reſt; this paſſion he has made the love of our country; he 
has carried it even to enthuſiaſm. It has been ſaid, that had 
he Solon and Lycurgus changed ſituations, the former would 
le- not have performed ſuch ſablünse things as the latter, nor 
dle the latter fuch beautiful things as the former. But which 
n; is to be preferred; a code of laws beautiful in theory, 
its which places no bounds to our wiſhes, or one which, ſatis- 
by fying all our neceſſary wants, leaves us nothing to deſire? 
the Surely the latter; and fince ſuch are the Jaws of Lycurgus, 
ch- we may conclude, that they are more © conducive to the 
var W happineſs and virtue of mankind' than thoſe of Solon. 
ach ES ot nn iT ; 
1 to Atteſtation. 
. I declare, the A to be my own, ſole, and unaided, pro- 
par- duction, and that I am not yet 15 years of age. 
obe- ö | » JANE LEWIS. 
s 1N- 
0 GEenTLEMEN, 


I ſolemnly declare, to the beſt of my . thae Miſs 

| F Lewis, aged 14, has not received any aſſiſtance in the above eſſay, 
an 

either by explanation, ſuggeſtion, — or in any way, directly 
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Doe S. E. METCALF, Private Governeſs, 
* North baddeſly, Hants, Nov. 4, 12006 — 
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| Fon SAL EVST?S) BEULUM- CATIENARIOM ; ;: A 
15 6 15 beginning, „ Omnes liomines qui ſeſe it udent * and end. q 
ing De cujus hominis moribus. 21 

' By MisTen C. W. THOMPSON. = 

Of Thorp-Arch Seminary aged 12 years. {6 1 

T becomes: all men, who aſpire to excel other animals, it. 

> to prevent, by the moſt ſtrenuous exertions, their life m 

| ST abſorbed in obſcunty, like that of the brute crea- te! 
tion, which are by nature formed the grovelling and ſordid ts 
flaves of appetite and luſt. Now all our potency of action th 
is centered in the foul and body; by the ſoul we are g ũided pe 
in inquiry, by the body enabled to perſorm; we enjoy the tu 
one in common with the gods, the other with the brutes. m. 
For which reaſon it appears to me more Sigible to purſue lit, 
glory by the extenſive qualifications of the mimd than the a 
powers of bodily ſtrength; and ſince the life itſelf, which bo 
we enjoy, is ſhort, to. immortalize cur memory hy every dex 
laudable action in our power. For the ſplendor of T:ches vel 
and beauty is tranſitory and frail; virtue is glorious and my 
everlaſting. But to alcertain whether ee atchieve- wh 
ments were moſt indebted for ſucceſs to ſtrength of body or an 
ability of mind, was for a long time the ſource of violent {0 1 
controverſy amongſt mankind, For before you: enter upon tio1 
action there is need of deliberation; and when you have £ 


dcliberated, there is nced- of ipecdy execution. Thus both to 1 
being deficient by theinſelves, they mutually depend cn the acq 
effiſtance of each other. For this reaſon kings (that being bee! 
the firſt title of empire in the world) were, in amient times, | bay 
divided in their ſentiments; ſome cultivated the mind, others || ot 1 
the body; in thoſe days men, content with their reſpective I yet 
poſſeſſions, enjoyed a life untainted with the evils of tawlets | wn 
ambition. But after Cyrus in Aſia, and the Athenians and I in 
Lacedæmonians in Greece, began to ſubdue cities and nations, ¶ you 
to account the luſt of ſovereignty a ſufficient pretext for war, ¶ Proc 
af to ee, that the greateli glory contitted in the greateſt renc 

1 empire; 1 -V 
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empire; then at length it was found, by trial and expe- 
rience, that deep penetration was moſt ſerviceable in war. 
And were kings-and rulers to exert the noble endowments 
of the mind with as much vigour in peace as in war, haman 
affairs would be kept more ſtable and uniform, nor ſhould 
you ſee property in continual fluctuation, nor all things 
changed and involved in confuſion; for dominion is callly* 
maintained hy thoſe arts which were at firſt uſed to acquire 
it. But when once idleneſs triumphs over induſtry, When 
moderation and equity are ſupplanted by ambition and con- 
temptuous pride, then fortune and manners "experience 2 
total change. Thus ſovereign power, from being veſted in 
the leſs worthy, devolves upon the moſt excellent. To the 
powers of the mind, properly conducted, we owe agrieul- 
tme, navigation, architecture, and all the arts of life. But 
many men, abandoned to ſleep and grovelling appetites; 11. 
literate and unpoliſhed, have ſpent their lives like people in 
a ſtrange land, to whom (contrary indeed to nature} the 
body was a pleaſure, the ſoul a burden: I deem the life and 
death of theſe worthy of no diſtinction, ſince both are en- 
veloped in filence and obſcurity; Now the perfon that, in 
my opinion, may be ſaid truly to live and enjoy life, is he 
who, engaged in ſome uſeful employ, purſues the glory of 
an illuſtrious action, or a profitable art; and mankind, in 
ſo great a variety, are always guided I a nden e 
tion to ſome favourite purſuit. | | 
Jo promote the welfare of the epi ic is ; glorious, and 
to {peak i in its favour is by no means deſpicable. One may 
acquire renown either in peace or war; and many Have 
been celebrated, as well thoſe who have acted, as thoſe who. 
have recorded the actions of others. And though the g 
of the hiſtorian is lefs conſpicuous than that of the hero, 
yet it, neverthelels, appears to me eminently difficult 105 
write a hiſtory. Firſt, becauſe the actions are to be dreſſed 
in proper diction; and next, becauſe a great many think 
your animadverſions upon crimes, whatever they may be, 
proceed from malice and envy. When you expatiate on the 


renowned glory and bravery of illuſtrious worthies, what 
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every one thinks within the ſphere of his own perform- 
ance, he receives with an, unprejudiced mind; what you 
advance beyond this he regards as falſe and a forgery of 
your Own... 

But I, in the dawn ot * e Is many other young 
men, was borne by inclination to ſtate- affairs, and there 


many things thwarted my deſires. For inſtead of modeſty, „* 


continence, and dignified worth; impudence, avarice, and 
bribery prevailed; Which though my minds, unpolluted 


with diſhonourable practices, abhorred, yet, amidſt ſo many 


flagrant vices, my tender age was enſnared, and fell a prey 
to the allurements of IE And though 1 was diſen- 
gaged from the vicious habits of others, yet the ſame ardour 
for preſerment, the obloquy, too, and odium that dliſ- 
quieted the reſt, diſquieted me. It was not, therefore, my 
intention) when my mind, liberated from many perplexitics 
and dangers, enjoyed repoſe, and I myſelf reſolved to ſpend 
the remaining part of my life, ſecluded from publieb uſiueſs) 
to waſte a valuable retirement in idleneis and floth, nor 
yet employed in ſervile offices, when compared with the more 
noble exerciſes of the mind, to paſs my lite in tilling the 
ground and hunting; but returning to the ſame ſtudy from 
which, when formerly begun, curled ambition had diverted 
me, 1 reſolved to write a hiſtory of the Roman people, 
picking and culling, as any thing appeared worthy of re- 
cord; and the ak A becauſe my mind was unbiaſſed by 
hope, fear, and the factions of the ſtate. 1 ſhall, accordingly, 
briefly diſcuſs the ſtory of Catiline's conſpiracy ;, adhering, 
however, to the truth as ſtrictly as poſſible. For 1 gk 
that enterpriſe eminently remarkable, on account of the 
ſtrangene(s of the wickedneſs, and the danger that attended 


it; concerning the character of which man a few things are 


to be premiſes before 1 Webs narration. 
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ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES. 


GIVEN WITH THE TENTH NUMBER, 


«t b 5 : 1 
8 3 * 8 JN 


 CELASS*T: 
ENGL1SIE COMPOSITION, | 3 
ae Whether the Iawvos of Solon, or 15965 a TT] 
avere moſt conducive to the virtue and happineſs of mankind * * 


The firſt prize has been adjudged, to Matter D. PARKEN 


of Dunttable, aged 15 Years a ſev en months, Atteſted — his 
father. 8 3 


T's receive a pair of rwelve-inch Globes or Books, 
value Three Guincas. 


The ſecond to Miſs ELIZABETH PARKER, of Mettings 
ham, near Bungay, Suffolk, aged 14 woos laſt January. ns 77 
by her father, Joſeph Parker, Eſq. - | 


Zo receive a Silver Medal, * Half-a-guinea, 1 

The third to Maſter J. H. DUNSFORD, of Magdaten School, 

Oxf, aged 14. Atteſted by the head maſter, Mr. Ellerton. 

receive Dr. Gregery: s Elements 5 a Polite Edu- 

cation. 
The fourth to Miſs JANE LEWIS, orth 

aged 14. rt governeſs, . Me Hants, 
T's receive Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The fifth to Maſter JOHN COX, of Pentonville, aged 16. Ar- 
teſted by his father. e 


Lo receive Dr. Gregory's Elements 4.0 a Poli te Fan- 


cation. 
The fixth to Mafter EBENEZER OSBORN, of Cl ger 1 's 
years and eight months. Attefied by his father. and brother 8 
Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


The ſeventh to Miſs MARY JECKS, of Wiſbech, r not 15. 
Atteſted by her tutor, Mr, te ä 


o receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiftory. l 


Tue eighth to Maſter HENRY WALTER, of Brigg Schools 
aged 15. Atteſted by the head malter, Mr. Walter, and Mr: 
Border, uſher. 


1% reteide Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Pelite Edu- 


tion. 
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269 Commended Rſſays. 
The ninth-to Maſter H. W. HENTIG, of Hull Academy, aged 

23. Atteſted by Mr. Aſhton, the matter. 

© To receive Allen's TIi/tory of Engl 


The tenth to Mafter G. EDWARDS, 1 — Calle Gram- 
mar School, aged 14 years and four months, Atteſtrd by the heal 
maſter, Mr, Barnes, 


17 0 receive Dr. 7 7 Lives W Plutor ch abridged. 


Very 3 eff. ys how ben tranſmitted to us by Matter 
W. AINGERX, and Maſter J. CLARKE, both of whom are ex- 
cluded by our MN from receiving a prize this mo nth, . Among 
the following alſo wany are entitle to DIST INGUISHED 
PRAIS: „n little inferior to ſome which, have ge ee and 
ul are deferei ing of COMMEND - ATION. 


Mafter Thomas Aliies, aged =_ * of Mr. George Obo, of 
Worcelter. . 

Nolte Major dinger, aged 15. pupil of the Rev. George Burges, 
of Wrhitrliciea. 

Maſs Emma Briſco, aged 15, of Mrs. Green's ſeminary, Upper 
Gruivenor-reer, Bedterd-iqume. 

Maier . Brddome. aged 12 yeare and. hues months, cal ny Pal 

Mate T. Beit = Why us and e be, pupil, of, bt 
alter 255 »3 years, eig ht mot KL 0 r. 


ton. 
a» 7. > Kb ed 15 years . eight mvmhs;'6f Mr. Barber 
— Bawad Caſt 
Matter John Button, aged 14 — pupil of the Rev.. 8 
1 K. Ola; N 855 E f WM L 
r on, a 14 years, pupi r. 
Silcheſter. wes i of K ps of 
Maſter Gregory Clarke, aged 13 years and two er pupil of 
Mr. Comßeld, of Nerthimptan.. | 
Nfaſter G. F. Dickjen, aged 13. ot Mr. Palmer 5 3 Hackney, 
XIiſs. C. R. Dent, aged 12, ot Northampton. 14 
Mits EBZateth Exvert, aged 13, daughter-in-law of the Rev. Joe 
Whitcham, Sharnbro-' k Vicarage, Bedfordſhire. 
Matter, Tojeph Fallowfirkd, aged 14 years and one, menth, of the 
" Grammar. School, baznard Caſlle, 


Maſter Fdward Grinfeid, aged 13 years and. fx mewhe, private | 


pupil of Mr. John Shave, of Briſtol. 
Maſter; John Hurd, aged 14 years carb up medthoofithe Grammar 
"School. Barnard Cattle. N 4 
Miſs Mariana Jones, aged 1.5, pupil of Mig Raine "Vi 
Maſter CL Henry 750 aged 13, at Mefi 8. Palmer” s aca- 
demy, Hackney. 
Miſs Sarah Kempſon, Aged 14; popit of Miſs Robins; * foreſter. | : 
Miſs Anne Lewis, aged 14, ditto, 
Mits Amelia: Macgrgor, aged 1's,-of- dan n kae Upper 
Gower- ſtreet, London, a 
Maſter 


* 
— 


> 3 


— - 3b 2 


* 


Pfixe Tr. an/lations. : 26H 
Maſter Samuel Mar ſom, not 16, pupil of Mr. George Olborn, 


Worcelter. 

Miſs EH Martineaux, aged 14 of Mrs. Greene's ſeminary, 
Upper Gower-treet, RY. 

Maſter . Shingleton, 15 years and cight months, of. Mrs 
Combield's academy, Rs ton. 

Maſter R. S. Sutherland, aged 1 5 daughter of Mts. Sutherland, 
Woburn. * 

Maſter Edward St. Quintin, aged 15 years and ſeven momhs, oy 

Mr. Kitſon's academy, Norwich. 

Miſs Anu Tomlinſon, aged 14, of Newark, atteſted by J. Elſe. 

* Turner, aged 15, pupil of Mr. J. Allen, Oxt at 

Mus Mary Teworill, aged 13 „pupil of Miſs Robins, of 

Malier John Pearſon Wood, aged 12 years and fiy e 
Mr. Barnes, of the Grammar School, Harnard Cattle. 


About forty others are, from various cauſes, 3 not noticed... 


1 * 


1 


- 


CLASS II. 
GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON TAE SEC 
| «SUBJECT 1.5.4; 1 
TRANSL ATION FROM THE LATIN. . 


The firft prize has been adjndged to Maſter CW. THOM 
SON, of the ſeminary, at Thup - Arch, aged 12. Autfted by Vie. 
Pects; rector. 3) 


T's receive a Cabinet Library value One Guinea 
u Hal. 


The ſtcond to Maſter W. CLARKE, of he 685 min⸗ 
* 12. Atteſted by Mr. Peers. | 
To receive Dr. Mavor's Bririfh Ne pl. | 


The third to Maſter ROBERT BRIGGS, of mah 


— 13. Atteſted by Mr. Afton, the head maſtery 
ot the under matters. | 


To receive Dr. Maus Select Lives of Pl 


The fourth to Maſter J. W. F OWLER, of the fans ee, 
not 13. Atteſted by Mr. Aſhton, &c. as the above. 


29 receive Dr. Maver s Natural Hiſtory... r 2 * FT 
| The fiſth to Maſter M. C. DUNBAR of lunge. * 14. 
Atteſted by his mother, 1 Ans 


To receive Dr. Mauor” s Brith Nep. . 455 89 8 


The fixth to Maſter G. R. HOBART, of the ſeminat y Thorpi 
Arch, aged AE As  Attetted by Mr. «rs, the 


rector. 3... 43 3-3 9 1e 
To ade DF. Savers Notaral H; Tip ON 
8 A a 3 | 'The 


270 Prizes for the Geographical {xcreifes. 
* e {even o Maſter M.. ROBINSON, Hull, 0 
ed b Wind Rer. 18 F or ſter, his tutor. W aged. con 
75 receive Dr. Mavor Sele Lives rom Binh: 


The <cighth to Maſter J. B. WATSON, of Tamworth Aca- 
demy, aged 12. Attetted by Mr. Hilditch, the maſter. 


Wd 0 receive Dr, Mavor' 5 Natural Hiſtory. 


85 ..'Ehefollowing are deſerving of PARTICULAR COMMEN. 


DATION. 


Maſter oh Clarke, of Doncaſter 1 5 

Maſter Jalab Conder, aged 10, of Mcflrs, Palmer's ſchool, Hack- 
. ney. 

Maſter Foſeph Hopkins, of Kidderminſter, 


Maſter T. Q. Richardſen, of Meſſrs, 11 aywood and Polo! 8 ſchool, 
Sheffield, aged 22. 


Malter M. Scott, of Clay-hill, not 13. 


ui. 


Hz $, 
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CLASS III. 


” ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES FOR THE -* 
t GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE. 
The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter CHAMBERS 


HALL, aged 24 years and three months, of Englefield- houſe. At- 
teſted by Mi. Wicks. 


27 receive a pair of Adams's twelve- inch Globes, 


value Three Guineas and a Half. 


The fecond prize has been adjudged to Maſter HENRY 
ITH, under 15 years of age, of Gainſborough Grammar 
82 ool. Akteſted by Mr. Cox, the maſter. 


To receive Dr. Nattins's Biographical and 11! Noricel 
Dictiongry. A 

rize hes, * alipdacd to Mifs MATILDA 

i The thi ed pr 12 years of age. Atteſted by the Rev. Dr. 


Gruber, Chaplain to the Imperial Embaſſy, and by Mr, Taylor, 
8 the Society of Arts. 


Do receive Brookes s Gazetteer. 
The fourth _ ize has been adjudged to Maſter. RICHARD 


WOODS, agel 12 years, of Mr. Citſon's ed. Norweh. 
Atteſted by Mx. Kitſon, the maſter. - 


T's receive Dr. AM, avar's Britifh Nepos. 


The fifth prize has been 1 f to 3 OHN-WOOD, 


ROFFE, 6 tho? 14 and 15 years of 1 Engliſh Free 
School Louth, Lincolnſhire. . Atteſted by Mr. 


$2443 FE 1.3 


To receive Dr. Gregory's E lements af, a Palite Edu 
| The 


cation. 


Kepen, the maſter. > 
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The ſixth prize has bern ad judged to Maſter ane 
under 12 years of age, of Mr. Kitſon's * en Fw 
teſted by Mr. Kitlon, the maſter = : as 

% receive Dr. Mawvor's Natural Hiſtory. gy af” 


| The three next prizes have been adjudged to Maſter JOHN 
SMITH, under 44 years of age, of Gainiborough School. r 
telted by Mr. Cox, the maſter. 


To Maiter THOMAS ADLARD, of the Evgliſh-Free e Sago 
Louth, Lincolnſhire. Atteſted by Mr. Eſpin, he ma 25 


To Maſter JOSEPH SMITH, aged 14 years, of the academy 
Eaſt Dercham, Norfolk. Attelte.| by Mr. Back. die Walker 92 


Each to receive a valuable five iin book. 2 
# 25 <7 $753 55 
EXTRA PRIZES for n e en merit 9 been alſo ad- 


judged to Maſter F. BET TS, aged 13, ot Mr. CH aca- 
demy, Northampton. 


To Mafter GEORGE COWPER, aged 13 years and "two 


months, of the academy at Ea Der cham, Notlolk. Atteſted by 
Mr. Buck. 


To Maſter JOHN SEWELL, aged 14 years Ae a "hatf, of 
Yarmouth. _ Atzelted by Mr. Sewell and Mr. Brewin 


* 


{ach to receive a valuable nue en, beele 1 


A confiterald degree of merit is due to the following eand 5 
whoſe laudable exertions ſhewn in the elegance of their prodt 
reflect great honour on themſelvcs and on their inſtruftars. s. 


Maſter Robert Tomlinſon, aged 12 years and nine months, pupil of 
Mr. Kitſon, of Norwich. 

N. fs Ether Serwell, aged 14 years and ſix months, pupil of ditto, 

Miſs Suſannah Blake, aged 15 years, pupil of ditto. 

Mafter I. Peratice, aged 12 years and fix months, pupil of ditto. 

Maſter Thomas Hall, aged 11 years and nine months, of Englefield 
Houle, 

Maſter. Samuel Wright, cad 14 years and fix months, of ditto, 

Maſter J. Clarke, under 15, of Meff. Palmer's — ogy: 

Miſs Lewis, aged 14, of North Baddeſley, Hants. 

Mafter William Bingley, aged 14 years and fix months. 

Maiter J. Merrideww, aged 11 years and two months, at Mr, Com- 
field's academy, Northampton. 

Miſs C. S. Peyton, and M. 7. Peyton, of Kentiſh-town, 


We have alſo derived very great pleaſure from the. a}. 
Matter G. Clarke, aged 13 years and two e of Mr. cer. 
field's s academy, ofthampton, 
Maſter T.*Boddy, aged De EE. 1 
Maſter S. Horſey, aged 13, ot ditto. e 
W 6, Stone, aged 13, of ditto, a oak 
Maſter 
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272 New Prize Subjects for No. XII. 


Maſter T. Betts, aged 11, of ditto. 

Miſs Henrietta Eyre, aged 12 years and ſix months, of Reading. 
Maber Jabeg Alles, of _—_— Academy, Woesteſter. ä 

Maſter S. C. Ibbetſon. ' 

Mader Ferdinand Spiller, - 3 Cork, in Ireland, ed 11 years and 


eight months, at Angel-row Academy, Worcefter, | g 
Maſter Joſeph Bngliſb, aged 13 years a ix months, of Mr. Drum. 
mond's claſſical and mathematical ſchool, Norwich. e 
0 We h ary in d from Maſters J. Shingleton, Joſab 
Smith, Robert Shields ; Miſſes Iſabella Ormflon, Martha O_ ; 
Matter John Beddopre, and Maſter Benjamin Wy Res. pc 
a. | 2 
: Iti is with fi ncere regret that we refrain from mentioning with FU 
| diftinguiſhed applauſe two very elegant productions, both of which ſe 
have the ſame btemtſh in their title. The maps are called the co 
maps of the Eaſt Indies, though there is not a — le part of the n 
Eaſt Indies apparent on the wo The intention of this exerciſe is ef 
ot only to give the power of elegant and accurate execution, but to 5 
inſtruki young people in the truths of geography. From the num- > 
ber of the maps ſent to us, we are encouraged to expect even greater * 
things in future ; and we now recon-mend :o our young friends to EI 


exerciſe them ſelves | m N projection, as we mall hereatter de 
afford them the means of ſhew ing farther ſpecimens of that inge- 


nuity, which muſt be pleaſing to every parent and inſtructor. 5 
This very intereſi ing collection of maps will be placed for pub. 4 
lic inſpec̃t ion at Mr. HuszsT's, Bookſeller, Paternoſter- row, 2 *. 
the wer, threp months, S 
"EP | pes eſt 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No: "| p 
Anſwer to be received, poſt paid, and fully authenticated, onot fff; 
before the F ifth of January. Iof 

. bh 5 EY 3 a a Bag ' ; ' cen 
Oe Cr Ass I. acl 

, EXERCISE. IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. | 1 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE vor N (ng 

f COMPLETED THEIR rn Dur crin 
| l dio 

cen 

What are the wks and advantages to be derived from oe wes 
dudy of! Natural Hiſtory ?” : © deck 


The beſt effay to be entitled t to a pair of unde inch 7 or luty 
to books, value three guineas 3, the Sean) Þ beſt to à filver wy bene 
value half. a- * and the Sg next beſt to 3 ve quo 
ſhillings each. * 25 5 
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New Prize Subjefts ng M. XII. 


Oi as II. NA nu. 6 1. 
\ TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN, | 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND Enid wad HAVE NOT con- 


PLETED THEIR THIRTEENTH YEAR," © 7 
25 va Franſlation of the following 
8 . Prixius Taciro Sv0. 8. 1 


petis ut tibi avunculi mei exitum ſcribam, quo verids e 
polteris poſhs : : gratias ago. Nam video, mofti ejus, ſi celebretur, 
a te, immortalem gloriam eſſe propohtam. Quamvis enim pulcher- 
rimarum clade terra um, ut populi, ut urbes memorabili caſu, qua 


ſemper victurus occiderit : : quamvis ipſe plurima, opera & manſurs 


condiderit, multum tamen perpetuitati ejus ſeriptorum tuorum ter: 
nitas addet. Equidem beatos puto, quibus deorum m munere datum 
eſt aut facere ſeribenda, aut ſeribere legenda; 2 beatiſſim s vero qui- 
bus utrumque. Horum in numero avunculus meus & ſuis libris 
& tuis erĩit. Quo libentius ſuſcipio, depoſco etiam quod injungis. 
Erat Miſeni, claſemque imperio præſens regebat. Nono galend, 
Septembris,, hora diei fere ſeptima, mater mea indicat ei ei 7 
nubem inuſitata & magnitudine & ecie Viys ule 
pid gultieratJacens, ſhidebarque z ; 'polcit b 
quo waxime wirseulum il}ug confpiel poterat x c 
procul intuentibus ex quo monte: Veſuvium ide pollen pollen eognituny 
eſt) oriebatur, z, ©1Jus fupilitydinem, &. formam non N arhar 
quam pinus 5 expreſſerit. | am loi ongiſſimo velut trunco.clata in, akume 
pili i dine an. eee ſpiritu eecta, 
einde ſeneſcente eo. deſtituta, aut etiam e ſuo victa, in latiy 
todinem vaneſcehat : candida interdum, in um ſordida & Wage 
loſa, prout terram ciueremve ſuſtulerat. propiuſque naſ⸗ 
cendum id, eruditiſſimo. viro viſum. Jabet Liburnicam aꝑtarã 4 
mihi, I venire una vellem, facit .copiam, Reſpondi, ſtudere ma 
malle, & forte iple quodicriberem, dederat. Egrediebatur doma,. 
Rk: codicillos. Rrtinæ Claſſiarii imminenti periculo exterrith 
(14m villa ea. ſubjacebat, nec una niſ navibus fuga) ut ſe; tanto diſ- 
eri mini er iperet, orabant. Non vertit ille conſilium, ſed quod ſtu. 
dioſo animo inchoayerat, obit maximo. Deducit quadriremes, aſ- 
cendit ipſe non Re tinæ moclo, ſe, multis (erat enim frequens ams : 
nitas or) laturus auxilium., Properat illue unde alu; fugiunt z 
r :tumgae curſum, recta gubernacula in periculum tenet, adeo ſo, 
lutus metu,; ut onznes inius mali motus, omnes figuras, ut depre - 
benderat oculis, dict aret enotaretque. Jam navibus cinis incideraty 
quo. © PR OOF calidior & denſior; jam pumices etiam: ni, 
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27⁴ New Prize Subjects for No. XII. 


grique & ambuſti & fracti igne lapides : jam vadum ſubitum, rui- 
naque montis littora obſtantia, cunctatuſque paulum an retro flecte 
ret, mox guhernatori ut ita faceret monenti, Forres, 1 inquit, fortuna 
vat: Pomponianum pete. Stabiis erat, diremptus ſinu medio. 
Nam ſenſim circumaRtis curvatiſque littoribus mate infunditur. Thi, 
quanquam nondum periculo appropinquante, conſpicuo tamen, &, 
quum creſceret, proximo, farcinas contulerat in naves, certus fugæ, 
ſi contrarius ventus reſediſſet: quo tunc avunculus meus ſecundiſ- 
ſimo invectus, complectitur trepidantem, conſolatur, hortatur: ut- 
que timorem ejus ſua ſecuritate leniret, deferri ſe in balineum jubet; 
lotus accubat, ccenat, atque hilaris, aut, quod eſt æque magnum, 
ſimilis hilari. Interim e Veſuvio monte pluribus locis latiſſimz 
flamme altaque incendia relucebant, quorum fulgor & claritas te- 
nebris noctis excitabatür. IIle a agreſtium trepidatione i igni keligas 
defertaſque villas per ſolitudinem ardere,” in remedium formidinis, 
didtabat: tum ſe quieti dedit, & quievit veriſſimo quidem ſomno. 
Nam meatus animæ, qui illi propter amplitudinem corpor's gravior 
& fonantior erat, ab lis qui linini obver ſabantur, audiebatur. Sed 
area ex qua diztec adibatur, ita jam einere, mix tilque pumicibus 
oppleta ſurrexerat, ut ſi longior in cubiculo mora efict, exitus nega- 
tetur. Exchatus procedit, ſequè Pomponiano, ceteriſque 
8 | relgit, Tn Fries robe. an intra cM 7 A 
vagentur. Nam crebris valtifque trethoribus tea nu- 
tibi t, & quaſi emota fedibys ſuis, nunc hae,” nun fac abire aut 


belerti videbancor- Sud dio rurſus, quamquam feviunt exeforumque 


pumicum cafus met vebatur ; quod tamen periculorum collatio ele- 
git, & apud lum quidem ratio rationem, apud alios timorem timor 


linteis conſtringunt. Id mu- 


nimentum adverſus decidentia Jam dies alihi, illic nox omni. 


dos noctibus nigrior denſior que: Leema multæ variaque 
Lumina ſolvebant. 


Plaeuit egredi in littus, & e proximo afpicere 
ecquid jam mare admitteret, quod adbuc vaſtum & adverſum per- 
manebat. Ibi ſuper abjectum linteum recubans, ſemel atque iterum 
frigidam propoſcit, hanſitque: deindæ, flammæ flammarum que præ- 
nuntius odor ſulfuris, alios in fugam vertunt, excitant illum. In- 


nixius ſervis duobus aſſurrexit, & ſtatim concidit, ut ego conjedlo, 
ceraſſibre caligine ſpiritu obſtructo, elauſoque ſtomacho, qui illi na- 


tura invalidus & anguſtus & frequenter inter æſtuans erat. Ubi dies 


| Fedditur (is ab eo, quem noviſſime viderat, tertius) corpus inven- 


tum eſt integrum, illæſum opertumque, ut fuerat indutus: habitus 
corporis quieſcent! quam defuntto ſiminor. Interim Mifeni'ego & 
mater. Sed nihil ad hiſtoriam, nec tu aliud quam de exitu ejus ſcire 
en Finem ego faciam: unum achician, omnia me, quibus 
inter fueram, 
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interfueram, quœque ſtatim quum maxime vera memorantur, audi- 
veram, vere per ſequutum: tu potiſſima excerpes. Aliud eſt enim 


epiſtolam, aliud hifloriam ; um mico, alivd AE erde. 
Vale. | \ 
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The beſt tranſlation to be ana to 2 Cabinet Teach, value 


two guineas 3 the oy gk next W to noe rc. oy — e 
each. Rs , 20 


8 —ů—ů— £54202 2 24 0 11 44 

_.. MATHEMATICAL rs 7108. 1 

1 een 

FoR YOUNG GENTLEMEN NOT EXCEEDING: SIXTEEN” TRAD 
OF AGE, 


A tin; is ſuppoſed to have taken its departure, on the 
twenty- ſecond of November from Falmouth for Madeira, 


with a north-eaſterly wind, and during the voyage the 


ſhip ſailed at a rate which varied as the coſine of the num 
ber of degrees from the eaſt point to the point in which 
the wind was during each tack. Ihe ſhip was never more 
than one day, nor lets than tix hours upon any tack, and 
the wind blew from each point of the compaſs in the courſe? 
of the voyage, or the ſhip was becalmed. It is require to 

make a regular log- hook and journal of this voyage, taking. 
the ſun's. meridional altiude every day, and trackin 
the courſe on a chart, in which a degree of latitude is ex 
actly one half of an inch, and the greateh rate at l the 
ſhip went was exactly ten males an hour. 


The beſt ſolution to be entitled to a Hadley's 8 _ 
three inne and the fix 0 deſt to N value five wth wang 
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We have prepared another bier pen = Maſter Carſham, in ben 
of the one which was loſt in the conveyance from London to Net 
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151 10 cCORRFESPONDEN Ss. 
WE — face bad Several ary inſh ufive =; enter taining 


communications for the PRECEPTOR, which, though hitherto 5 
ferred for want of room, will, abe truſt, very ſoen appear, 
hope this delay vill not diſcourage our ingenious cory 8 
The taſt in which awe are engaged is certainly of importance to 
the riſing generation, and demands the co-operation and afſiſtance 
of every liberal mind. From the beads of ſeveral reſpect able ſe- 
minaries abe have alſo received teſtimonies of approbation, among 
 «ubich the following deſerves our particular attention n 

It is owing to your kind engouragement and approba- 
tion of my ſcholars, I embrace this opportunity of teſtify- 
ing the high ſenſe 1 entertain of your condeſcending polite- 
nels. - Whilt by your Preceptor you are enlarging the 
bounds of ſcience, by the numerous and important ſubjects. 8 
af which it treats, ] muſt ſay the work has, within the laſt 
four months, contributed more towards the improvement of 
my ſcholars in general, by your very liberal rewards to them, p 
than three times the value given by -y/eff. I ſhall, after - 


# 


Chriſtmas, uſe the Preceptor in my ſchool as a clais-book; Fe 
in the mean time depend upon the exertions of | | 

Jour obedient er „ 
Lark 3 e tot ac 64 10m '* High op 15 * 


On this lener aue r it proper 70 remart, that Mr. Wil- Fr. 
liams con/iders the Preceptor i in the light in aulich ave particu- A 


larly avifh it to þe.confidered, 25 a medium for the diffuſion ot 
reful knowledge, and not merely awith, a wiew t0 the, prizes : duc 
the adoption of it as g clats-book is perfectly in confor mity with, We 
this ſentiment ; and, we ruſt, ze may venture 7 fay withort 
reſumption, that it will in this way tend more 70 the Improvome ul 
of oth than am other Gurſe of rending that can be adobted, and Nb 
the example will be, generally followed. FU this purpoſe | 
F 5 worE will, perhaps, by ſome be found deſirable in volumes, a MN ©") 
he di be different ſubjecdbt may then be pun ien avithout inter ruption, 


A ruby wiſh to adapt this pratficegrwe give this informa* dein 
tion, that the S1ſtarvolume, ver be bad complete at ou len, rici 
af the nr price. = 
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Page 165. vol. II. for Song-adlei, read Song-adpei. 

Page 126. vol. II. fer Maria Bell, read Maria Barr 
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_ LECTURES, 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OP 
YOUNG PERSONS, | 


ON 


Nath and Exper art. Plilofo 5 ply, 


LECTURE XI. 


OF THE ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA, 


OME of you will, I doubt not, be diſpoſed to? re- 
mind me, that I have neglected to explain why the 


electrical machine exhibited different effects when the chain, 


which communicates with the earth, was put over the 
prime conductor, from thoſe which take place in -its- ordis 
nary mode of operation, when the chain was connected 
with the cuſhion. 

You were not prepared for the ſuhject, or I ſhould have 
explained to you that, in a very early ſtage of the ſcience, 
two kinds of electricity were obſerved, or, according to Dr. 
Franklin's theory, two different effects from the fame cauſe. 
A ball of roſin or ſealing- wax, and a globe of glaſs, when 
excited, will each of them electrify; d but the electricity pro- 
duced from each will differ in ſome of its effects. Thus, if 
we electrify two cork balls, ſuſpended by ſilken threads, 
with the ſame ſubſtance, either glaſs or ſealing-wax, they 
will mutually repel each other; but if one of them is elec- 
trified with glafs, and the other with ſealing- wax, they 
will be mutually attracted. © From this circumſtance it was 
conjectured, at firſt, that there were two kinds of electrity, 
and that from glaſs was called the vitreuus, and that from 
reſinous ſubſtances or ſulphur was termed the re/noxs elec 
tricuy. Another circumſtance which ſerved to diftinguiſh 
them, was the different appearance of the electric light. A 
divergent cone of light, reſembling a painter's bruſh, dif- 


tinguiſhed the vitreous electricity, while 2 ſüngle globe or 
Voll. Bb 


$. 
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ball of clear light was the mark of the re//zovs, In process 
of time, however, it was diſcovered that theſe different Phe- 
nomena depended rather on the ſurſace than the com poſi- 
tion of the electric; for glaſs, when the ſmooth ſurface was 
deftroyed by being ground with emery, and being rubbed 
with a ſmooth body, exhibited all the appeazances of the 
re/inous electricity, yet afterwards, when it was greaſed and 
ribbed upon arough ſurface, it refumed its former property, 
It was therefore concluded, upon various experiments, that 
the ſmoother of two bodies, upon friction, exhibits the Phe- 
nomena of the vitreous el: -Ericity ; ; and the contrary. 

Dr. Franklin, whoſe theory is now generally adopted, 
rejected the idea of two kinds of electricity. He ſuppoſes 
that the ele&ric matter is every where the ſame, and that 
all bodies contain a certain portion of this matter. Glaſe, 
and thoſe ſubſtances however which are denominated elec- 
trics, he ſuppoſes contain a large portion of the matter, but 
are not. to be penetrated by it; "and thoſe ſubſtances, on the 
contrary, Sick are called non- electrics or conductors, he 
regards as permeable, or capable of being g penetrated by it. 
When any body contains a ſuperflucus quantity of the 
electric fluid, it is then (according to the F ranklinean 
theory) cleArifitd | poſitive or plus; when it contains leſs than 
Its Proper ſhare it is ſaid to be negative or electrified minus, 
that 1 is, Tome of 1 its electncity is en from it. That elec- 
tricity, thereſore, Which was before called the v:treous, Dr. 
Franklin calls pofitive electricity; ; and that which was 
termed the reſinous, he conſiders as negative electricity. If, 
therefore, a rough and ſmooth body are rubbed together, 
the ſmooth body in general will have the poſitive electii⸗ 
city, and the 1ough che negative. Thus, in the ordinary 
operation of the electrical machine, the cylinder is poſitively 
electrified or plus, and the rubber negative or minus; and 
the redundancy of the poſitive eleQricity is ſent from the 
cylinder to the prime conductor. This, however, is ſup- 
poſing the chain, which communicates with the earth, to 
be at the ſame time in contact with the rubber; for as the 
earth is the gieat repoſitory of electrical matter, if the chain 
is removed, and put over the prime conductor, theſe effects 

will be rever: $0 and the prime conductor will then be ne- 
g "oY 
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gatively ee or minus, and the rubber will be plus u 
poſitive. 

That the electrical matter is poſſeſſed of force, even 
while it proeeds in a ſtream imperceptible to our ſenſes, is 
evident from an ealy experiment. To the under part of the 
Leyden phial an apparatus is often adapted as in fig. 2. It 
conſiſts of the wire c, and a braſs fly at the top, While 
the bottle t8 charging, the fly will turn round, and when it 
is charged it will ſtop. If the top of the bottle is touched 
with the finger, or any conducting ſurface, the fly will turn 
again till the bottle, is diſcharged. The fly will eleQrify 
cork balls peſitively while the bottle is charging, and 
negating while it is diſcharging. A fimilar effect is 
obſervable in what is called the electrical bells. In this 
apparatus three ſmall bells are ſuſpended from a narrow 
plate of metal, the two outermoſt by chains, and that in the 
middle (from which a chain pafſſes to the floor) by a filken 
thread. Two ſmall knobs of metal are alſo hung by filken 
threads on each ſide of the hell in the middle, which ſerve 
for clappers. When this apparatus is connected with an 
electriſietl conductor, the outermoſt bells, ſuſpended by 
chains, will be charged, will attract the clappers, and be 
ſtruck by them; and the clappers then becoming, in their 
turn, electrified, will be repelled by theſe bells, and attracted 
by that which is in the middle, and their electricity will be 
then attracted away by the chain which paſſes to the floor, 
After this the clappers will be again attracted by the outer- 
moſt bells, and thus the ringing will be continued, as long 
as the conductor is charged. "64 apparatus of this kind - 
uſually attached to the conducting rods, which are fixed to 
the gable ends-of houles-to protect Abend from lightning, and 
thus ſerve to give notice of a thunder ſiorm. 

The inſtrument called an electrometer (fig. 4.), which is 
commonly uſed for mealuring the quantity of electricity 
contained in any body, is W e on a ſimilar Principle. 
It conſiſis of a perpendicular ſtem, which terminates in a 
round top like a ball. It may be fixed in one of the holes 
of the conductor, or at the top of a Leyden pbial. To the 
upper part of the ſtem a graduated ſemicircle is fixed, as 
well as the index, which conſiſts of a very flender piece of 
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wood, which reaches to the center of the graduated arch, 
and, at its extremity, there is a ſmall pith ball. When the 
body is electrified, the index recedes more or leſs from the 
pillar, and the degree is aſcertained by the gradations on the 
arch. 
Electricity accelerates the evaporation of liquors, and the 
| perſpiration of animals. There is reaſon alſo to apprehend 
that it is not without effect upon the gegetable creation, as 
from {ome experiments we are led to, conclude, that plants 
which have been electrified vegetate earlier and more vi- 
gorquſly than thoſe which, have not been ſubjected to its 
influence. 
_ Rlectricity is, indeed, a moſt powerful agent in nature, 
and we arc probably not yet acquainted with all its effects, 
It is, however, in the atmoſpherical phenomena that theſe 
cttects are moſt apparent and muſt tremendous. It is to Dr, 
Franklin that we are indebted for the amazing diſcovery, 
that the cauſe which, produces THUNDER and LIGHTNING 
is preciſely,the ſame with that which rene the ordinary 
phenomena. of electricity. 
This truly. eminęnt philoſopher v was led to the diſcovery 
by comparing. the, effects of lightning and thoſe produced 
by an, electrifying. machine, and by reflecting that if two 
Fun- barkels * hen electrified will ſtrike at two. inches with 
a lond report, what muſt! be the effect of ten thouſand acres 
of electrified cloud. . After much thought upon the ſubject, 
he determined to try whether it was not poſſible to bring 
the lightning down from the heavens. A thought at once 
daring and ſublime ! With this view he cid a kite, 
like thoſe which are uſed by ſchool boy s. but of a larger 
fize and ſtronger materials. A pointed wire was fixed upon 
the kite, in Under to attract the electrical matter. The firſt 
fta courable opportunity he was impatient᷑ to try his experi- 
ment, and he ſent his kite up into a thunder cloud. The 
experiment ſucceeded beyond his hope. The wire in the 
kite attracted the electricity from the cloud ; it deſcended 
along the hempen firing, and was received by an iron key 
attached to the extremity of the hempen ſtring, that part 
which he held in his hand being cf ſilk, in order that the 
electiic fluid might ſtop when it reached the key. At this 
] : | key 
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key he charged phials, with which phials thus charged he 


kindled en and performed all the common dlefurical 
experiments, 


Thus it is evident that the cauſe of thoſe terrible convul- 


ſions of nature, which, in warm climates eſpecially, are at- 
tended with ſuch tremendous effects, is no other than a ſu- 
perfluous maſs of electrical matter, collected in thoſe im- 
menſe watry conductors, the clouds; and that this matter 
is diſcharged when an electrical cloud meets with another 
which is Jeſs powerfully charged, or when it is brought ſuf- 
ficiently near the earth to be within the ſphere of the elec- 
trical attraction. This fact may be proved at almoſt any 
time, but particularly in a ſultry ſummer's evening, by re- 
peating Dr. Franklin's experiment with the kite. Some 
caution, however, muſt be uſed in making the experiment: - 
and it will ſucceed better if a ſmall wire is twiſted in with 
the hempen ſtring by which the kite is held; indeed the 1 in 
genious Mr. Walker, i in his Lectures lately publiſhed, re- 
coniniends to fly the kite with wire inſtead of a ftring, 


which, he obſerves, may be coiled upon a ſtrong rod or bar 


of folid glaſs, held in both hands. Sparks may, in this 
manner, be taken from the wire or ſtring, as from a com- 
mon electrical machine. For (Suritys however, a, key 

muſt be ſuſpended by a wire, from that which is coiled | up, 

ſo as to touch an half-crown, or a plate of metal lying on 
the ground. If the key is then lifted a little from the plate, 
a ftream of fire will be ſeen proteeding from the key to the 
plate; but if a ſenſation, like a cobweb on the face, takes 
place, it will be prudent to throw down the glaſs bar, and 
leave the kite to itſelf, Electricity may be again attracted 
from the a moſphere, if a long wire ſcrewed into the knob 
of a Leyden bottle, and pointed at the extremity „is held 
aloft in the air; and if this experiment is made in the night= 
time, when thunder and lightning are near, a ſtar will ap- 
pear at the point of the wire, an if the bottle is touched 
with the other hand a ſhock will he received. 
ſtanding upon a glaſs ſtool, and holding in his hand a fiſh- 
Ing rod. coated with tin-foil, or any long metal inſtrument, 
aloft in the air, will generally be more or leſs charged with 
e in propottion to the ſtate of the atmoſphere, and 
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ſparks may be drawn from his body, as if he had been elec- 
tri ed in the uſual manner, 

Tuunder ſtorms in this country are ſeldom attended with 
fatal effects, yet it is deſirable to be made aware of their ap- 
proach. They are generally obſerved to happen when 
there is little or no wind, and are preceded by one denſe 
cloud or more, increaſing very rapidly in ſize, and riſing 
into the higher regions of the air. The lower ſurface is 
black and nearly level, the upper parts are arched and well 
defined ; ſometimes many of them appear piled one upon 
another, all arched in the ſame manner. At the time this 
cloud riſes, the air is generally full of ſmall ſeparate clouds, 
anotionleſs,. and of whimfical ſhapes, ' Theſe gradually are 
drawn towards the thunder cloud, and when they come 
near it their limbs mutually ſtretch towards each other, and 
| then coaleſce, Sometimes, however, the thunder. cloud 
wells and enlarges without the addition of theſe clouds, 
from its attracting the vapours of the atmoſphere, wherever 
it paſſes. W . the thunder cloud is grown to a great ſize, 
the lower ſurface becomes rugged, parts being detached to- 
wards the earth, but ſtill connected with the reſt. About 
this. time alſo it ſcems to fink lower, and a number of ſmall 
clouds ate driven tout under it, in very uncertain direc- 
tions. It is while theſe clouds are molt. agitated that the 
rain or hail falls i in the greateli abundance. 

W hile. the thunder cloud is ſwelling, and extending its 
branches over a large tract of country, * lightning is * 
to dart from one part of it to another, and oſten to illumi- 
nate its Whole mais. When the cloud has acquired ſuff- 
cient extent, the lightning ſtrikes between it and the earth 
in two oppoſite places. As the lightning continues, the 
cloud grows thinner, till at length it e in different 
places, and diſplays a char ſky. 

The clouds, bowever, are ſometimes nega tively ated 
fied with reſpect to the earth, and in this 4 the lightning 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from the earth to the cloud ; but the 
miſchievous eſlects are the ſame, and, in fact, there is reaſon 
to think that this is a rare caſe. | 

During a under ſtorm the faſeſt Place i is in the ccllar, 
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for when a perſon is below the ſurface of the earth, the 


lightning muſt firike it before it can reach him, and its: 


force will therefore probably be expended on it. When it 


is not pofũble to retreat to the cellar, the beſt ſituation is in 


the middle of a room, not under a metal chandelier, or any 


other conducting ſurface; and it is adviſeable to fit on one 
chair, and to lay the feet up upon another, or it would be 


ſtill better to lay two or three beds or mattraſſes, one upon 


another, in the middle of the room, and place the chairs 


upon them, the matters (viz. hair and feathers) with which 
they are ſtuffed being non- condactors. Perſons in fields: 
ſhould prefer the open parts to any ſhelter under the trees, 


Kc. The diſtance of a thunder cloud, and conſequently the 


degree of danger is not, however, difficult to be eſtimated. 
As light travels at the rate of. ſeventy-two thouſand four 
hundred and twenty leagues in a ſecond of time, its effects 
may be conſidered as. inſtantaneous within any moderate 
diſtance ; but ſound, on the contrary, is tranſmitted only at- 
the rate of three hundred and eighty yards in a ſecond; By 
accurately obſerving the time, therefore, which intervenes. 
between the flaſh, and the noiſe of thunder which ſucceeds: 
it, a very near calculation may be made of its diſtance. 
The diſcovery of Dr. Franklin, which aſcertained the 
identity of lightning and the electrie fluid; ſeggefted-to the 
lame philoſopher the means of /preſerving” buildings. from 


lightning, by means of metallic conduchts attached to the 


outſide of high buildings. As theſe are O fo common, it 
is unneceſſary to deſcribe” them. The principle on which 
they are conſtructed is the welt known fact of metallic bo- 
dies being better conductors of the electrical fluid than any 
athers. Ihe conducting rod is pointed at the top, in order 
the more gradually to attract the electricity from the cloads 
and the atmoſphere, and the upper part ſhould be made of 
copper, to prevent its ruſting, and the remainder ſhould be 
painted. The conducting rod ſhould be not too flender, 
and ſhould extend in the earth beyond the building, to con- 


vey the electrie matter clearly away; and if it terminates in 


a pool of water, which is one of the beſt conductors, it will 
„ 99 as 13 
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After this great diſcovery electricians began to apply the 
theories of electricity to a great variety of other phenomena. 
Thus it has been attempted to account upon theſe princi- 
ples for the ng of vapour in the atmoſphere, and the fall 

of rain. Previous to rain it is ſuppoſed, that a quantity of 

electric matter eſcapes from the earth, and in its afcent to 
the higher regions of the air, collects and conducts into its 
path a great quantity of vapours. The ſame cauſe that col- 
lets will gradually condenſe them, till they come almoſt 
into. contact, ſo as to form ſmall drops too heavy to be ſup- 
ported by the air, and then 8 wy W as they fall, 

come down in rain. | 

Hail is ſappoſed, upon the ſame principles, to be formed 
in the higher regions of the atmoſphere, where the cold is 
intenſe, and where the electric matter is very copious. In 
theſe circumſtances a great number of watry particles are 
brought near together, where they are frozen, and in their 
deſcent they collect other particles, ſo that the denſity of the 
hail-ſtone is leſs. at the ſurface than near the center; and 
agreeably to this theory it is found, that on the tops of high 
mountains both the hail-ſtones and drops of rain are very 
ſmall, owing to the little ſpace through which they fall. 
Clouds of /acwy differ from the clouds which produce rain 
only in the circumſtance of their being frozen in the upper 
regions. The regularity in which the flakes are diſpoled „% 
uſed as au argument to ſhew that they are acted ons by 
ſome uniform cauſe like electricity. 

It is no ſmall confirmation of this theory, that vapours 
ſeldom. rife” to a great height without producing luminous 
meteors... Almoſt all volcanic eruptions are alſo accompa- 
med. by lightning. The column of vapour which rites from 
the volcand is continually traverſed by lightning in different 
directions. Materſpouts are known alſo frequently to emit 
flaſhes of lightning, and to be accompanied with thunder, 
from which circumſtance ſome have accounted for thein to» 
upon electrical principles. | 

The aurora bonealis (or northern lights) is generally re- 
garded as an electrical phenomenon; and is ſuppoted to be 
produced by the electrical fluid being condenſed in paſſing 
the columns of elevated vapour. 
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From all this it may be inferred, that if electricity is not 


the immediate cauſe, it is always ſtrongly connected with the 


phenomena of the atmoſphere; and theſe facts alſo ſeent 
further to indicate that if the electrical fire is not identically 
the ſame as common elementary fire, it is at leaſt a combis 
nation of that fluid with ſome other unknown ſubſtance. - 
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Tur Eacrte KIND coxriNuRp.—THR BALD BuzZano, 


HE length of this bird is nearly two feet; its breadth. : 

about five feet four inches; it is be above, and 

white below; the back of the head is white; the lateral 

tail feathers, on the inner ide are ftreaked with white; the 

legs are bare, This bird lives upon fiſh, ang builds its neſt 

among reeds on the ſhore.. It takes its prey not * e 
ming, but by darting upon it. 

Linnæus has borrowed the name halizetus, which be hos 
given to this eagle, from the Greek. It is applied from the 
ſuppoſed predilection of this bird for the ſea. This pre- 
ferende of a maritime ſituation is not ſtrictly a fact. The 
bald buzzard is found in the moſt inland parts of the coun» 
try, provided theſe are ſupplied with rivers; and it might 
have, with equal propnety, been called a water Re | 


Tur Jzan- LE Buaxc 


Is not found in Britain, but is very common in France, 
where the peaſants g give it this name from the whiteneſs of 
its belly and under part of its wings; above it is of a 
browniſh grey, below white ſpotted with brown ; ; the tail 
feathers, on the outſide and at the extremity, are brown; 
on the inſide white ſtreaked with brown. It commonly 
neftles on the ground among thickets; frequents cottages 
and farm houſes, where it plunders the hens and other 
poultry ; it has a flow and heavy flight, and catches its 
prey rather upon the ground than in the air. 
The Jean le blanc, though clafled by naturaliſts auen 
the 
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the eagles, ſeems to. have conſiderable affinity to kites and 
owls, both 1 in its habits and external form. Like the latter 
genus, it chaces its prey moſt. frequently in the morning 
and evening, and reſts during the middle of the day; als 
though there is no evidence of its incapacity of bearing the 
firongeſt light. Like the kite and other predatory birds of 
the ignoble kind, its wings are ſhort in proportion to the 


| vofume of its body ; this is particularly oblerved in the fe- 


male, whoſe ſize is a third larger than that of the male; 
hence the flow and heavy motions which characterize this 
vbracious tribe of thieves, which in France are the ſcourge 
of the poultry yards, and are execrated by every 908 
houtewife. * 

Tue jean le blanc commonly lays three eggs of near) grey; 
and, daring her incubation, the female 1s "abundantly ſap- 
plied by Ker mate, who prolongs his- attentions till the duty 
of rearing the family is fully diſcharged. It is then that 
the wants of the young give edge to the predatory habits 
of the parents. Hens, young turkeys, ducks, are then al- 
tacked with double fury; ; and, where poultry fails, rabbits, 
_ quails, lizards, and frogs, become the indliſcri- 
minate 2 of theſe Fapacious | invaders... 5 


ig 17 19: „Tear Eaerk or ExAstt. 


Colour blackich brown; mixed afi-colour i in the wings; I 
the tail feathers white; the legs naked. | 
This bird is-about half the ſize of the Oroonoko eagle; 
it has no creſt of erect feathers upon the head, and by the 
native Brafil:aas it is diſtinguiſhed by. the name of uli. 
tinga. 3 e e 
Tur Oxoaxobrxo.Eacie. 


Has a tuft conſiſting of four feathers pen ts head: 
abové it is blackiſh / brown, below white ſpotted with 


black; the upper part of the neck yellow; tail feathers 


brown; the legs are covered to the feet with White ang 
black feathers; | 


Tuheſe birds, though, the natural Win of that us 


trict of America, which borders ON the Oroonoko, pals Fre: 
quently « over t6 the Antilles. They were there ſeen py Du 
6 "oy 
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Tertre, who gives the foNowing account of them, 
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There 
paſſes frequently into theſe iſlands a ſort of large bird, 

which may-challenge the firſt rank among the predatory 
tribes of the New World. The firſt inhabitants of Tobago 
called it the Oronooko eagle, from its large ſize, and the 
reſemblance of its form to the figure of that noble bird. In 
that iſland it is only a bird of paſſage; its common reſi- 
dence being in thoſe vaſt tracts that are watered by the 
Oroonoko. It deri ves its ſubſiſtence by prey ing upon other 
birds, upon which it darts with fury, and having daſhed 
them to the ground, it tears them to pieces and derours 
them. It attacks the arras and parroquets, and, what i is 
remarkable, never deigns to ſurpriſe its prey while on the 
ground, or perched upon a tree, but watches till it has taken 
its flight, and boldly aſſails it in the regions of the air. 


1 


Tun EaGLE or PONDICHERRY. 1 ys bg 


This is the mioſt beautiful of all the rapacious birds. It 
is of a cheſnut colour, and leſs by an half than the ſmalleſt 
of the eagles; a circumſtance which ought perhaps to ex- 
clude it from their genus. It is the oſt remarkable bird 
of prey in the eaſt. The Malabares have made it the object 
of religious homage ; but it ſeems that the beauty of its 
plumage, rather than its ſize or ſtrength, has gained it di- 
vine honours. It is about the tize of a falcon, and is found 


in the kingdom of V iſapour, and in the territories of the. 
great Mogul. 


OF THE FALCON. 


This ſpecies of birds, from its connection with our amuſe- 
ments, is of ſtill greater importance than the vulture or the 
cagle. The falcon, though diminutive in fize, is not inferior 
to the eagle, either in courage or generoſity, and ns ſubſer- 
viency to our pleaſure, has made it an object of Kill Ee 
curioſity. | 

Falconry, although now in a great meaſure dilate, was 
the principal amuſement of our anceſiors. A perſon of rank 
ſcarcely ſtirred out without a hawk on his arm, which, in 
dla paintings, is the criterion of nobility. | 

Of thoſe falcons  antiently trained for the chace, „we 2 
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only the names: the exact ſpecies are ſo imperfectly de- 
ſeribed, that one may eaſily be taken for another. The 
gyrfalcon, the falcon, the lanner, the ſacre, the hobby, the 
keſtril, and the merlin, are thoſe moſt commonly in uſe, 
both in this country and abroad; and theſe kinds were for- 
merly moſtly natives of Britain. Theſe are called the long- 
winged hawks, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ignoble 
tribes of goſhawks, ſparrow hawks, kites, and buzzards, 
which are too flow, obſtinate, or cowardly to be ſervice- 
able in the exerciſes of the field. 

- Theſe birds are more docile, ſpirited, and bold than the 
reſt; they do not come upon their prey in a horizontal di- 
rection like the goſha vk, but dart perpendicularly from the 
clouds, like a ball of lead, upon the devoted victim of their 
hunger. If pheaſants are to be found in his neighbour- 
hood, the falcon prefers them to every other kind of prey. 
His deſcent from the clouds upon them is fo ſudden and un- 
expected, that he ſeldom miffes his aim. He frequently too 
attacks the kite, either to exerciſe his courage, or to de- 
prive him of his prey; but he rather inſults than injures 
him. He chaces him like a coward; and, though he (cl. 


dom puts him to death, he beats him about with diſdain, - 


apparently deſpiſing his fleſh, as much as he does his das- 
tardly manners. 

It was not, however, to the generous race of falcons 
alone that the labours of the falconer were confined : ſeveral 
of the more ſluggiſh and ignoble birds were tamed by thoſe 
of inferior . "ke could obtain no better. The formet 
were the neceſſary appendages of all perſons of high ſta- 
tion, and, from their {wiftneſs and docility, were always 
conſidered as moſt proper for the field. When completely 
trained, their docility was ſo remarkable, that they obeyed 
not only the' commands but the figns of their maſter. They 
remained quietly perched upon his band till their game was 


fluſhed, or elſe kept hovering round his head, without ever 


leaving him till he gave them permiſſion. In their wild 


ſtate. their courege is ſuch, that, like conquerors in a coun- 


try they have ſubdued, they keep all birds in awe and ſub- 
jection to their proweſs. - Such as ſeem to diſrega 
ben or the dparrow hawk, are ſeen to fly ſcreaming with 
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terror at their approach, and, like peaſants before a victo- 
rious army, every one of them haſtening to ſhelter himſelf. 
Captivity probably does not exalt their ſpirit. They are 
trained, however, in that ſtate to attack birds, which they 
do not attempt when wild. The young falcon, from his 
raſhneſs in attacking geeſe and barnacles, expoſes himſelf at 
times to a ſevere chaſtiſement, till he Jearns from experience 


to correct his temerity in meddling with ſuch unwieldy 
game. 


| | Tux GERFALCON: | 

This bird is nearly of the ſize of the ofprey, and ftands 
foremoſt in this undaunted tribe. When falconry was prac- 
tiſed, he was uſed for the larger kinds of game, cranes, and 
herons. His bill is yellow; and very 1 hooked; the 
throat is white; and the whole plumage of the ſame co- 
lour, but marked with duſky lines, ſpots, or bars. 

The gerfalcon not only ſurpaſſes the reſt of the tribe in 
ſize, but he alſo poſſeſſes all thoſe diſtinctive marks which 
have been obſerved by the connoiſſeurs to diſcriminate the 
nobler kinds, which are capable of education, from the 
baſer and more intraQable tribes. The generous birds, 
trained for the purpoſes of falconry, are diftinguiſhed by 
the length of their wings, which reach commonly to the tip 
of the tall; ; the firſt 5: MY too, of each wing is nearly of 
equa] length with the ſecond, and initead of being rounded 
at the end, as in the baſe kinds, terminates like a lance in a 
long ſharp point. The Kites, goſhawks, and buzzards, 
have ſhort rounded wings, which render themas unfit for the 
rapid evolutions of the chace, as their baſe and intractable 
diſpoſitions make them capable cf receiving the education 
neceſſary for that exerciſe. 

Their courage renders them a match for the largeſt birds : 
avainſt the ſtork, the heron, and the crane, they are eaſily 
os They kill hares by darting from the air npon 
them; the female is moſt frequently employed i in thoſe dar- 
ing enterpriſes, being a third larger in ze, and much ſtronger 
than the male, who is employ ed by the falconer againft 


herons and crows, and, from the inferiority of his fize, is 
5 the tiercelet. 
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Tre PERPGRINE FALCON 
Is of the ſame ſpecies with the common falcon, of which 
there are many varieties, very properly reduced by M. But- 
fon to two, the falcon gentle and the peregrine; both are 
much leſs than the ger, and are about the fize of a raven. 
The falcon gentle moults in March, the peregrine not till 
the middle of Auguſt. 


1 * 
Tür LANNER 


Is very little known in Europe. It breeds in Iceland, and, 


was ſaid to be very frequent in France. Mr. Pennant bas 
given a deſcription of one that was caught, while purſuing 
wild ducks under the nets. It is known, ſays Belon, by the 
blueneſs of its legs and feet, and by its ſpots, which are 
along, and not acrotls the feathers, as in the other hawks. 


Tur Sacre 


Is a race nearly allied to the lanner, and, like it, ex- 
tremely rare. Belon is, perhaps, the only naturaliſt who 
has ſeen and deſcribed them both. The legs and feet of this 
bird, like thoſe of the lanner, are blue; the plumage of a 
dirty brown, inferior in beauty to the other birds in the re- 
cords of falconry. It is nearly of the ſize of the common 
falcon, but of a rounder ſhape; equal in courage and 
ſtrength to the peregrine ; it is held a bird of paſſage. Few 

can boaſt, ſays Belon, of having ſeen its neſt. 


Tus Gosawnk 


Is larger than the common buzzard, but of a longer and 
more elegant form. Both it and the ſparrow hawk have 
their wings, when cloſed, ſhorter than the top of the tail. 
The beak of this bird is of a dirty blue, and the cere at its 
baſe yellowiſh green. M. Buffon kept two of thel: 
birds for a conſiderable time in the ſame aviary ; but though 
a male and female, he never found they ſnewed the ſmalleſt 
affection for each other: on the contrary, after they had 
remained five months together, the female killed the male in 
a tranſport of rage during night. When left at liberty 


among other hawks they infallibly deſtroy them one after 
Tar 
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Tug Kite 


Ts eafily diſtinguiſhed from the other ſluggiſn and rapa- 
cious kinds, by his forked tail and his flow floating motions 
He is never at reſt; to him flying ſeems both natural and 
caſy ; and he may be ſaid to ſpend his life in the air. The 

manner in which he ples his wings has often been ad- 
mired. They ' are at times altogether without motion; and 
it is by his tail alone that he directe his evolutions. He 
raiſes himſelf without effort, and deſcends as if he was ſlid- 
4 ing along an inclined plain. He flackens, then quickens 
bis movement; again ſtops his flight, and hangs as if mo- 

tionleſs in the boſom of the air for hours together. 
With all this apparent eaſe in flying he ſeldom chaces; 
Ne for there is hardly any bird that cannot make good his re- 


apts treat againſt him, Ile may therefore be conſidered as an 
: inldious thief, who prowls about, and when he finds a 
{mal} bird wounded, or a young chicken ſtrayed too far 
from the mother, inſtantly ſeizes the hour of calamity, and, 
© luke a famiſhed glutton, is ſure. to ſhew no mercy. The 
who kite, in his diſpoſitions and manners, ſomewhat reſembles 
this W the vulture, his ſuperior in rank and ſtrength : his defi- 
of a ciency of ſtrength, however, is fully compenſated by his 
de numbers. Kites are to be found in the vicinity almoſt of 
18 every Cottage; and of all animals they are the moſt incom- 
Few moclious neighbours, They were formerly kept in France 
tor the entertainment of. the royal family, by their combats 
with the ſparrow-hawk or falcon. Though poſſeſſed of 
wm force, velocity, and every quality which ought to in- 
bets tire him with courage, this daitardiy animal Py before an 
have Neem not above half his ſize. Ile riſes by continual wind- 
tl ings in the air, as if he wanted to conceal himſelf in the- 


N clouds, till he is overtaken by the hawk, who beats him 

> al Us | 

| down by repeated ſtrokes of his wings and beak, till at laſt 
thele 

he brings him to the ground, leſs burt than beaten ; rather 


hough 

C f Va 2 N on 
_— nquiſhe d by his own tears, than the force of his enemy. 
ey had Tur BuzzarD | 
male £ Is ſtill more common than the kite. It breeds in large 
_— woods, and builds commonly i In an, old crow's neſt, which 
je el 


it lines anew with wocl, It is more remarkable for attach- 
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ment to its young than the other tribes of rapacious birds, 


which, as we have already noticed, ſometimes drive them, 
while yet helpleſs, from the neſt. The buzzard affaciates 
with her young for ſome time after they are introduced into 
the field; and the cock, it is ſaid, will hatch and rear the 
young if the hen is killed. In other reſpects this is a more 
ilugerh and inactive bird than the reft of the hawks; he 
will remain a whole day perched on the ſame bough, and 
feldom removes to any great diſtance from his uſual reſi- 
dence. In his choice of food he gratifies his native indo- 
lence, and eats mice, worms, or inſects, which are eafter 
taken than birds that muſt be purſued. The moor buzzard. 
the honey buzzard, and the hen barrier, ſeem but varicties 
of this fluggiſh uibe. 


Tar Honmy 


Is much ſmaller than the common falcon, and is of 
a cowardiy diſpoſition ; for unleſs his natural timidity is 
overcome by: education, he will only encounter larks or 
quails. But theſe deſects in ardour and intrepidity in him, 
are amply compenſated by an indefatigable induſtry. No 
ſooner does the ſportſman or his dog appear than he purſues 
cloſely their tract, or ſwims above them in the air, and 
ſeizes upon the ſmall birds that riſe before them. Should 
the dog ſpring a lark or a quail, and the ſportſman miis his 
aim, the hobby inſtantly dives upon the devoted bird, and 
ſeldom miſſes bis. He betrays no ſymptoms of fear at the 
report of a muſket, and ſeems ignorant of the effects of fire- 
arms; hence he is often ſhot by the ſportſman while de- 
youring his prey. 

The hobby mott cs frequents the plains in the 
vicinity of woods, and particularly thoſe where larks 
abound. Theſe he deſtroys in vaſt numbers; and ſo deeply 
are they impreſſed with the antipathy of this mortal enemy, 
that they never perceive him approach without being {truck 

with a terror that precipitates. them from the air, in order te 
ide themſelves in the brambles or graſs, the only method 
by which they can avoid their deſtroyer; for, although the 
Lirk can riſe high, the hobby can mount higher Wan it. 


This power of 4 ying high formerly rendered him an objeck 
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to the falconer. He was docile, and capable of acquiring 


every branch of diſcipline, and was in high __ in the 
chace of partridges and quails. 


r 


Tae Meru 


| Reſembles the falcons in every thing but ſize; it has the 
ſame plumage, the ſame figure, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
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ounces and an halt, it was formerly trained to chace quails 
and partridges, which it would kill by a ſingle ſtroke on the 
head, It nearly reſembles the hobby, the rock hawk, and 
the keſtril; theſe ſmall ſpecies run ſo near into each other, 
that naturaliſts can hardly diftinguiſh the ſpecies from the 
varieties of the ſame bird. 

The purſuit of the lark by a couple of merlins is reckoned 
the moſt delightful ſpectacle which this ſort of exerciſe can 
afford. They act in concert; and while the one ſoars high 
in the air to ſtrike his prey from above, the other watches | 
its motions below ; ſo that the devoted Jark cannot 2 
their united efforts. 

To thefe various tribes of the hawk kind found i in Ks 5 
rope, we might add ſeveral birds in different parts of the 
globe, which Buffon and other naturaliſts commonly refer 
to this genus. The moſt remarkable of theſe is the red 
hawk of the Faft Indies, deſcribed by Aldrovandus, * The 
bill is large, and but little bent, yellow at the haſe, and aſh- - 
coloured towards the top. The male, like thoſe of the Eu- 
ropean kinds, is a third ſmaller than the female. The back 
and upper parts of the body are-of an aſh-colour, bordering 
upon brown; the lower parts are of a deep orange, verging 
on red; in the male, the colours are all brighter and deeper 
than thoſe of the ſame parts in the female. 

Another ſpecies in the ſame quarter of the world Wil- 
loughby deſcribes as ofthetize of a goſhawk, and diſtinguiſned 
by a creſt rifing from the top of the head and hanging 
down upon the neck in two divifons. T he upper parts of | 
this ſpecies are black ; the under are marked nm - 
bars of white and black. - 

A third ſpecies of theſe birds is found in Africa, callea 
lanas by the negroes upon the coaſt of Senegal. It has been 
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brought to Europe by Mr. Adamſon, and deſcribed by the 
name of the fing hawh In colour and ſize it does not ma- 
terially differ from the European falcon, but is diſtinguiſned 
from all other birds of the tribe by a long creſt of pendent 
feathers, which riſe from the crown of the head, and hang 
behind the neck. Both its mandibles are ſerrated ; and in 
its habits as well as its external form, it is totally different 
from every ſpecies known in Europe; for it is more addicted 
to fiſhing than to the chace. The ſerræ upon its bill are pro- 
bably intended by nature to qualify it for ſuch a manner of 
Jie. 


MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
g | | No. X. 


LIE OF JANE, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 


Ns excellent queen was the daughter of Henry 
| the Second, king of Navarre, and of Margaret of 
Orleans; fiſter to Francis I. king 'of France. She was 
carefully educated in the Proteſtant religion, to which ſhe 
adhered ſtedfaſtly all her days. She married Anthony of 
Bourbon, fon to Charles, duke of Vendome, by whom ſhe 
had iſſue the illuſtrious Flenry IV. king of France by his 

father's right, and of Navarre in right of his mother. 
This Anthony, king of Navarre, in the minority of 
Charles IX., being the firſt prince of the blood, was to be 
his prote&or-; but the queen mother, and the family of the 
Guiſes; aiming to get the power and management of affairs 
into their oon hands, endeavoured by all means to detach 
the king of Navarre from the Proteſtant intereſt, that, hy 
-weakening it, they might carry every thing according to 
their pleaſure. For this purpoſe they employed the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador. and: ſome others to perſuade him to a neutral 
conduct. They alſo added, that if he would but caulc 
the prince his ſon to go once to the maſs, the king of Spain 
would confer on him the kingdom of Sardinia inſtead o 
that of Navarre, which had been lately taken from hin 
Overcome by theſe artifices the king alienated himſelf fro 
5 | % tht 
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the Proteſtants, and ſolicited his wife to embrace Popery 
alſo; but ſhe, being better' grounded in the truth, refuſed, 


| which occaſioned a breach bation them. On this ſhe re- 
t tired to Podium, in the country of Berne, and there held 
g her court. But ſoon after the king her huſband received a 
n wound at the fiege of Orleans, of which he died. The 
it faction then entered into a conſpiracy to ſeize upon the 
d queen of Navarre and her children, and to convey them to 
= Spain, where they would doubtleſs have fallen victims to 
of the inquiſition. Providence, however, fruſtrated the abomi- 


nable project, and ſaved the queen and her children from 
the deſigns of their enemies. 

Not long after, in the time of the third civil war on ac- 
count of religion, the good queen having raiſed a conſider- 
able force, led them to Rochelle, together with her ſon 
Henry and her daughter Catharine. From thence ſhe wrote 


2 letters to the king, the queen mother, and others of the 
: royal family of France, endeavouring to perſuade them to 
nry MW moderate terms. But her attempts were vain, and the war 


t of went on. Soon after the Proteſtants were defeated at the 
was battle of Baſſac, and the prince of Conde was ſlain, .When 
a ſhe this melancholy news arrived at Rochelle the queen haſted 
ny of away to the Proteſtant army, where, before a great affembly 
m ſhe of nobles and ſoldiers, ſhe made an animating ſpeech, at 
y his the concluſion of which ſhe ſaid : The good cauſe is not 

dead with the prince of Conde, neither ought worthy men 
ty off to yield to deſpondency in ſuch cafes, God having ſo pro- 
to be vided for his cauſe, that he gave Conde companions while 
of the be lived, who may ſucceed him now he is no more. I have 
affairs} brought with me, ſaid he, my only fon Henry, who is 
detach the heir of Conde's name, ſo he is alſo of his virtues. Theſe, 


at, by with other nobles, I truſt, will never be wanting in ſo good 
ling to a cauſe.“ Aſter this addrets the returned to Rochelle to raiſe 
Spaniſuſ new ſuccours. 0 

neutral In the mean time a a was granted to Torride, 
t cauſd the governor of Quercie, to turamon the queen of Navarre, 
}f Spaic and the prince her ſon to quit the Proteſtants, and, in caſe 


ſtead ol of refuſal, to invade tae countries of Berne, Foix, and Na- 
m him varre, in which he ſo far ſucceeded, that he reduced all for 
elf fron the king, 9 the city of Navarre, which he beſieged. 
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Upon this the queen ſent the earl of Montgomery acainſt* 
him, who, with a ſmall army of five hundred hoſe and 
four thouſand foot, obliged Torride to raiſe the ſiege, 
and retire to Ortheze, HR the earl beſiged him in his 
turn. 'The place ſoon ſurrendered, and all the other places 
were reduced to the obedience of the queen. Not long atter 
peace was concluded between the king and the Proteſtants ; 
but notwithſtanding this the malice of the Popiſh party 
continued, and the ruin of the queen of Navarre was re- 
ſolved upon. To effect this an ambaſſador was ſent to 
Rochelle in the king's name, to treat with her about a mar- 
riage between her ſon Henry and the king's ſiſter Lady 
Margaret. The queen was earneſtly preſſed to come ta 
court, that the affair might be fully diſcuſſed and concluded. 
Her majeſty approved of the union, thinking it might be 
the means of producing peace; but ſhe was averſe to the 
propoſed journey, and to the celebration of the marriage at 
Paris. At length her objections were removed, and, in 
March 1572, ſhe went with her retinue to the court, which 
was then at Blois, where ſhe experienced an extraordinary 
degree of reſpect from the king and his brothers, though 
this behaviour was mere hypocrify ; and the faithleſs mo- 
narch had the baſenets to ſay to his mother: Have I not 
acquitted myſelf well ? Let them alone, and I will bring 
them alt into the net. In the following month the articles 
of marriage between the prince of Navarre and the king's 
ſiſter were concluded. In the beginning of May the king 
ſolicited her to come to Paris, which invitation ſhe ac- 
cepted. While preparations-were making for the marriage, 
the queen- mother formed the deadly deſign of taking off 
this excellent woman. For this purpoſe the conſulted with 
one Rene, an Italian, who poſſeſſed the art of poiſoning in 
the greateſt perfection. This wretch fold the queen of Na- 
varre ſome perfumes, which produced the deſired effect, 
and ſhe ſoon aſter fell into a violent. fever. On finding how 
ſtrong the diſeaſe was upon her, and apprehending that it 
would end in her death, ſne prepared herſelf for it with the 
ſpirit and temper of a chriſtian. Calling her ſon Henry to 
her, ſhe commanded him, above all things elſe, carefully to 
ſerve} God according to the confeſſion of faith in which he 


had. 
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had been educated, and not ſuffer himſelf to be feduced from 
it by the pleaſures or honours of the world. She charged 
him to take care that the conſtitutions concerning it, winch 
ſhe had publiſhed in the principality of Berne and the Lower 
Navarre, ſhould be inviolably kept. 
baniſh all evil- counſellors from his confidence, as alfo all 
flatterers and other vicious perſons, She recommended to 


his care and affectionate regard his ſiſter Catharine, beſeech- 


ing him to bring her up in the reformed religion, and to 
marry her to a Proteſtant prince. Having diſpatched all 


* worldly concerns, this good queen ſet herſelf about the 


more 1mportant buſineſs of preparing for the departure 
of her foul to an eternal world. She was attended by 
ſome miniſters of the reformed religion, to whoſe direc- 
tions and conſolations ſhe attended with much - humility 
and comfort. I take all this,” ſaid ſhe, ** as fent from the 
hand of God, my moſt merciful Father. Nor have I, during 
this extremity, been afraid to die, much leſs have I mur- 
mured againſt God for inflicting this chaftiſement upon me, 
knowing that whatſoever he does is ſo ordered by him, 
that, in the end, it ſhall turn to my everlaſting good.“ She 
was much comforted in hearing the ſacred Scriptures read 
to her, particularly the Pfalms of David; and when prayer 
was offered up by the miniſters, ſhe manifeſted the moſt fer- 
vent devotion of heart, by the expreſſion of her counte- 
nance and the earneſtneſs of her manner. In this heavenly 
frame of mind did this truly illuſtrious woman depart from 
the poſſeſſion of an earthly crown to one of immortal and 
unfading glory, June 9, 1572, aged 44. 

She enjoyed all her faculties to the laſt, ſhewing a perfect 
memory and judgment, both in the e of her 
worldly and ſpiritual concerns. 

The king pretended to be much afflicted at her death, 


and caufed The whole court to go into mourning ; but this 


was all hypocriſy. 

On the 24th of Auguſt following was the ever to be de- 
teſted maſſacre of Patie, waich began a general flaughterof 
the Proteſtants throughout France: the number flain on 
this horrid occaſion exceeded one hundred thouſand. . The 
norrors of that night are not to be conceived, much leſs ex- 
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preſſed. The fatal ſignal being given by the tolling of a 
bell, the butchery commenced. Coglini, the admiral of 
France, was murdered, in his own houſe, The inhuman 
ſavages ravaged the whole city of Paris, and butchered, in 

three days, above ten thouſand perſons, among whom were 
many of the firſt nobility of France, and the moſt illuſtrious 
for character as well as for rank, The ſame bloody ſcene 
was extended, by ſecret orders from the court, to molt of 
the provinces; but the murderous mandate was refiſted, in 
ſome inſtances, by men whoſe names deſerve immortality ; 
by Claude de Savoye, Count de Tende ; by De Gorges, in 
Dauphine; the Marechal de- Matignon, in Alengon ; and. 
the Biſhop of Lireux, in his diocefe. But the anſwer of the 

' Viſcount Ortez to the king deſerves to be for ever recorded: 
Sire, I bave received the letter enjoining the inhabitants 
of Bayonne to maſſacre the Proteſtants. Your majeſty has 
many faithful ſubjects in this city, but not one exec u- 
tioner.”” Theſe inſtances of clemency were however but 
few; and on the whole it is calculated that at leaſt Ai 
theeſand of the moſt worthy and induſtrious of the inha- 
bitants of France were murdered in cold blood. 

The following character of this excellent queen, by 
Biſhop Burnet, is too juſt to be omitted in this place. if 
Jane of Navarre, ſays he, had had a larger ſphere, ſhe 
was indeed a perfect pattern. Nothing was ever ſuggeſted 
to leſſen her, but that which was her true glory, her re- 
ceiving the Reformation. She both received it, and brought 
her ſubjects to it. She not only reformed her court, but 
her whole principality to ſach a degree, that the golden 
age ſeemed to have returned under her, or rather dviftias 
nity appeared again with the purity and luſtre of its firſt 
beginnings. Nor 1s there one ilagle avatement to be made 
her; only her principality was narrow. Her dominion 
was ſo little extended, that, though ſne had the rank and 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUS- 
Tou OF THE INHABITANTS OF KAMTSCHATKA, | 


( Concluded from page 23 J.) 


N building their huts the Kamtſchadales dig a hole in 
the earth about five feet deep, the breadth and length 

are proportioned to the nuraber of people deſigned to live 
in it. In the middle of this hole they place four thick 
wooden pillars ; over theſe they lay balks, upon which they 
form: the root or ceiling, leaving in the middle a ſquare open- 
ing, Which ſerves the double peirpoſe of window and chim- 
ney; this they cover with graſs and earth, fo that the out- 
ſide appearance is that of a round hilloek; but the infide of 
theſe huts is an oblong ſquare, with the fire in one of the 
long fides: between the pillars round the walls they make 
benches, upon which each family lies ſeparately; but on 
the fide oppoſite to the fire there are no benches, that being 
defined for kitchen furniture, in which they dreſs their 
rituals. The walls of their huts are adorned with mats 
made of graſs. They enter the huts with ladders com- 
monly placed near the fire-hearth, the ſmoke from which 
renders it almoſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to go up or down 
without being burnt, and even ftifled to death, but the na- 
tives find no difficulty in it: the women do not hefitate to 
go through this ſmoke with their children upon their 
Are though there is another opening through which 
they are allowed to paſs. 
The Kamtſchadales live in theſe huts all the winter, after 
hich they go into others called Lalaganr, which ſerve them 


or furamer habitations and magazines to keep their provi- 
ions. 


in order to kindle a fire they uſe a board of dry wood 
rith round holes in the fide of it, and a ſmall round ſtick, 
tich they rub in one of theſe holes till it takes fire; and 
aſtead of tinder they ule dry graſs beaten ſoft. Theſe in- 
ruments are held in ſuch efteem by the Kamtſchadales, 


than 
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than our ſteels and flints; but they are exceſſively fond of 
iron inſtruments, ſuch as knives, hatchets, and needles. As 
ſome of them delight in war, the Ruſſian merchants are for- 


bidden to ſell them any warlike inſtruments : but their in- a 
genuity leads them to make ſpears and arrows out of the tl 
iron pots and kettles which they buy. d 
The principal food of theſe people conſiſts, as we have iT 
already obſerved, of dried fiſh. The fiſh: are procured by a 
the men, while the women are employed in domeſtic occu- it 
pations, or in gathering fruits and other vegetables, which, as 
next to dried fiſh, are the favourite proviſions of the Kamt- 
ſchadales and Ruſiians of this country. When the women th 
go out to make theſe harveſis for winter contumption, it is be; 
high holyday with them, and the anniverſary is celebrated MW the 
by a riotous and intemperate joy, that frequently gives riſe MW in 
to the moſt extravagant and indecent ſcenes. They diſperſe MW of 
in crowds through the country, ſinging and giving themlelves bea 
up to all the abſurdities which inflamed imaginations can hig 
ſuggeſt; no conſideration cf fear or modeſty reſtrains them. MW Wh. 
And if, during their frenzies, chance conducts a man into ad 
their hands, however reſolute or active he may be, it is al- ¶ ino 
moſt impoſſible that he ſhould efcape without receiving a this 
levere flagellation or other injury. in tl 
In domeſtic economy they are careful to waſie no part of M eith, 
the fiſh, As ſoon as it is caught they firit tear out othe 
the gills, which they immediately fuck with extreme grati-I is ve 
fication. By another refinement of ſenſuality or glutton prov 
they cut off alſo, at the ſame time, ſome ſlices of the fiſh, pee! 
which, covered with blood, they devour with equal avidity. the a 
The fiſh is then gutted, and the entrails reſerved for the briar. 
dogs. The remainder, is prepared and dried, when thef that + 
eat it either boiled, roaſted, or broiled, but moſt commonly proac 
raw. N 
The entertainment: and affemblies of the native Kamt: werk 
ſchadules are intitled to notice on account of their ſingule mome 
larity. A Sanger knows not which moſt to admire, th forkeg 
ſong or the dance. The latter appears to be that of ſaſ takes 
vages. It conſiſis in making regular movements, or rathef feldom 
umpleaſant and difficult diftortions, and i in uttering, at tiMeither ; 
ſame time, a forced and gutteral ſound, like a continuereſt 
| hiccoug! Vo 
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| hiccough, to mark the time of the air ſung by the aſs 
; fembly.- t - i 7 
. In their dances they are fond of imitating the different 
animals they purſue; ſuch as the partridge, but principally 
the bear. "'Fhey repreſent its flaggiſh and ſtupid gait, its 
different feelings and. ſituations; as when the young ones 
are about her, and its agitation when purſued. 'They have 
a perfect knowledge of this animal, and muſt have made 
it their particular ſtudy, for ey repreſent all 1 its motions 
as exactly as poſſible. R 

Having thus given an account of the addreſs with which 
en MW thele people counterfeit the poſtures and motions. of. the 


18 bear, whoa may perhaps be called, with ſome propriety, 
ted their dancing maſter, we will next defcribe the manner 


riſe in which they hunt this animal. There are various modes 
erſe Hof attacking it; ſometimes they lay ſnares for it: under a 
ves beavy trap, ſupported in the air by a ſcaffolding ſufficiently 
can high, they place ſome kind of bait to attract the bear, and 
em. W which he no ſooner ſmells and perceives, than he eagerly 
into advances to devour, and inſtantly is he cruſhed by the fall- 
s al- ing of the trap. Another mode, very much adopted in 
ng 4 this country, requ: res ſtrength, courage, and great agility 

in thoſe who make ufe of it. A Kamtfchadale goes out, 
art of I either alone or in company, to find a bear. He has no 
out other arms than his gun, a kind of carbine, whoſe but- end 
grati- is very ſmall, a lance or ſmear, and bis knife, His ſtock of 
ttony MW proviſions conſiſts in a bundle of ch. Thus equipped, he 
e fiſh, ¶ penetrates into the thickeſt part of the woods, and wherever 
1dity. WM the animal is likely to have his haunt. It is commonly in 
or the briars, or among ruſhes in the borders of rivers and lakes, 
they that the Kamtſchadale poſts himſelf, and waits for the _ 
monly proach of his adverſary with patience and intrepidity; if it 
is neceſſury he will remain thus in ambuſcade for a Whole 


Kamei werk together, till the bear makes his appearance. The 
ing ul moment it comes within his reach, he fixes in the ground a 
ire, tu torked ſtick belonging to his gun, by means of which k Jo 
of fu takes a truer aim, and ſhoots with more certainty. It is 


r. rathe 
, at tn 
»ntinuE 
Cccouy! 


ſeldom that with the {malleit ball he does not firike the bear 
either in the head or near the ſhoulder, which is the ten- 
creſt part. But he is obliged to charge again inſtantly, 
You. II. I d becauſe 
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becauſe the bear, if the firſt ſhot has not diſabled him, runs 
at the hunter, who bas not always time for a ſecond ſhot, 
In that caſe be bas recourſe to his lance, with which he 
quickly arms hiinſelf to contend with the beaſt, who at- 
tacks him in his turn. His life is in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger* if he does not give the bear a mortal thruſt; and in 
tuch combats it may be ſuppoſed that the man is not al- 
ways the conqueror; but this does not prevent the inha- 
tants of the country from daily expoſing their lives; the 
frequent examples of the death of their countrymen has no 
effect upon them; indeed they never go out without con- 
ſidering before-hand that it is either to conquer or to die, 
and this ſevere alternative neither ſtops nor terrifies them. 
They hunt other animals in the ſame way, ſuch as rein- 
deer, foxes, beavers, tables, and hares, but they have not 
the ſame danger to encounter. They will lie in'ambuth, 
armed in the manner deter!1bed above; and the only hard- 
chip they experience reſults from their proviſion being ex- 
hauſted in coniequence of the long duration of the chace. 
They frequently ſubmit to fuffer hunger ior many days to- 
gether, rather than quit their ſtations till they have ob- 
tained the end of their puriuit; but they amply repay 
themſelves for this fatting, by immediately devouring the fleſh 


of the animals, and by the picature with which they count 


over the ſkins which they obtain from them. 

The mode of catching rein-deer, which are very plentiful 
in ſome parts of Namtſchatka, is very ſimple and certain in 
its effects. They ſurround a certain extent with palliſa- 
does, leaving a few openings, in which they ſpread nets or 
ſnares. They then diſperſe, in order to drive the deer into 
them. Theſe animals, by attempting to ſave themſelves, 
run through the openings, and are caught either by the 
neck or the horns. A confiderable number always eſcape 
by tearing the nets or leaping the palliſades ; meanwhile 


* M. De Lefſeps fays, that he was aſſured that when a bear triumph 
over his aggieilor he tears his ſæin from the ſkull, draws it aver his face 
and then lea ves him; a mode of revenge which . according to * 
Kamtſchadales, that this animal cannot endure the human aſpect; a 

this firange prejudice ſupports them in the opinion of (heir I 
ſeems io inſpire them with additional courage. : 
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twenty or thirty men will freguently take at one time up- 
wards of ſixty deer. 

ihe Ramtſchadales are in poſſeſſion of very little 1 
ledge; on every ſubject their ideas are extremely limited. 
It is diverting to obſerve them attempt to reckon above ten: 
for having counted the fingers of both hands, they claſp 
them together, which ſignißes ten. Then they begin wü 
their toes and count to twenty; after Which they are quiet 
con founded, and cry metcha ? that is, where [ball I take 
nore? They divide the year into ten months, ſome of 
which are longer and ſome ſhorter, and without any regard 
to the changes of the moon, but by the order of ee, 
occurrences that happen in thoſe regions. 'I hey commonly 
divide our year into two, ſo that the ſummer makes one 
year and the winter another. The former begins in May, 
the latter in November. They do not diſtinguiſh the days 
by any. particular appellation, nor form them into weeks 
and months, nor do they know how many days there are 
in a year. Their epochs are marked by remarkable nl, 
as the arrival of the Ruſſians, & c. , 

By their own laws or regulations, if any one lan an- 
other, he is to be killed by the relations of the perſon ſlain. 
They burn the hands of the people who have been. fre- 
quently caught in theft; but, for the firſt offence, the thief 
muſt make reſtitution, and be confined to ſolitude, without 
the hope of affiſtance from others. They never have any 
diſputes about their land or huts, every one having land and 
water more than ſufficient for his wants. They think them- 
ſelves the happicſt people in the world, and look upon the 
Ruſſians who are ſettled among them with great contempt. 

The chriſtian religion was introduced into this country 
by the conquerors, but the inhabitants know but little more 
ol it than; the ceremony of baptiim. They are ignorant of 
the very firſt principles of chriſtianity. Slaves to their in- 
clinations, they follow their unpulſe whether good or bad. 
Many of them, both men and women, are chimes] or be- 
lievers in the witchcraft of theſe pretended ſorcerers. They 

dread the Ruffian prieſis, and do all they can to avoid 
ecting them, which, if they are not able to effect, they act 
he by pocrite, till they can find a convenient opportunity ta 
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make an eſcape. They pay. a ſecret homage to their god 

Koutka, and place i in him lo entire a con: dence , that they 
addreſs their prayers to him when they are defiraus of ob- 
taining any boon, or of engaging in any enterpriſe. When 
they go to the chace they abſtain from waſhing themſelves, 

and are careful not to make the fign of the croſs : they 1 in- 
voke their Koutcha, and the firſt 8 they catch is ſacri- 
After this act of devotion they conceive that 
on the contrary, if they were 
to croſs themſelves, they 5 deſpair of catching any 
thing. 10 the ſame deity they conſcerate their new-born 
children, who are deſtined to become chamans, The vene- 
ration of theſe people for ſorcerers can ſcarcely be con- 


ceived, it approaches to inſanity, and is really to be pitied; 


zor the extravagant and wild abſurdities by,which theſe ma- 
gicians keep alive the credulity of their friends, excite the 
indignation rather than the laughter of eye-witueſſes. This 
ſuperſtition 1 is confined to but a {raul part of the Kamtſcha- 


dales, who do not now profeſs their art openly, nor give the 


fame ſplendor hey once did to o their necromancy. 
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EGYPT. Cal 
(Continued from page 238.) 


FTER the death of Seſoſtrie, we meet with another 
chaſm in the Egyptian hiſtory, which concludes with 

the reign of Amaſis, whom, on r of his tyranny, - his 
ſubjects, joined by Actifanes, king. of 
the kingdom. After the death of Actifaues, Wu had made 
himſelf dovereign of Egypt, the empire is ſaid to have been 
in a ſtate of anarchy till about the year $04, B. C. which, 
according to Sir linac Newton, is the period of the 10 rojau 
War. 1 wy reigning Prince in hgypt was at that time called 
Ceres, by the Greeks Proteus. Tbe prietts reported that he 
was à magician, and could aſſume any ſhape he pleaſed, 
even that of fire, Th:s fable derived its origin from a culs 
185 tom 
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tom among the Egyptians of adorning and diſtinguiſhing the 


ö heads of their ſovertigns with the repreſentations of animals 
q or vegetables, or even with burning incenſe, for the purpo.e 
of creating in beholders a greater portion of awe. 

Fo During | the reign of Proteus, Paris or Alexander, the ſon 
— of Pak king of T roy, Was driven by a ſtorm on the 
in coaſt of Egypt, with Helen, whom he was carrying off 


from Menelaus, her huſband. When the Egyptian mo- 
narch was made acquainted with the breach of hoſpitality 
committed by Paris, he ſeized him, his miſtreſs, and compa- 
nions, with all the riches he had brought from Greece, He 
detained Helen with the effects belonging to Menelaus, but 
baniſhed Paris and his coinpanions Coin its dominions 

From this period to the days of Sabacon the Ethiopian, 
who conquered Egypt in 751 B. C. we have no ac counts 
which can be depended on. Sabacon began his reigu by a 
flagrant act of cruelty, cauſing the conquered prince tobe 
hs alive; nevertheleſs, as 3 as he felt himſeli ficmly. 
eſtabliſned on the throne of ULgypt, he became a new man, 
and was diſtinguiſhed for his clemercy and wiſdom: This 
monarch is faid to have been excited to the invaſion of 
Egypt by-a dream, which aſſured him that he thould ho! a 
RY the kingdom for fifty years. Aud we are intormed that at 
| the end of this period he had another dream, in which the 
tutelary deity of Thebes acquainted him that he could no- 
longer govern the kingdum- with fafety and Repu. - 

5 cxerc ling ſome Gonal acts of. crucity : upon this he 

1 concluded, that it was the pleaſure of the deity that Sabacon 
nothet WM ould remain no longer in Egypt, and therefore he imme 

5 With Giately qu{tted that kingdom, and returned to Etaiopiac. 


au: his Sethon, ſon to Sabacon, ſucceeded his fither in 705 B. C.; 

re from he neglected his military affairs, became the prieft of Vul- 

d made] can, and gave himfelf up to religions contemplation. Sena- 

ve been cherib, king of Aſſyria, invaded Egypt; and Sethon, de- 

7 ſerted by his ſoldiers, who had been neglected and deprived 
rah 


of their lands by him, applied to the god Vulcan fer aſſiſt- 

ve Called ance. Encouraged by the aflurance of ſucceſs, the ki 

| that he adlembled a body of artificers, op- Kecpers, and labourers, 

pleaſed, and with this undiſcip ned body he marchatl againk the 

m a cul: enemy, whole quivers, ne org and hickl-firaps, had, 
tom Id during: 
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during the preceding night, been deſtroyed by an innumer- 
able multitude of field rats, and who were, on that account, 
preparing to fly, while Scthon, taking advantage of their 
diſorder,-purfued them with greatflaughter, In memory of 
this extraordinary event, a ſtatue of Sethon was erected in 
the temple of Vulcan, holding in one hand a rat, and de- 
b theſe words, M beſcea er —_ eth me let him be 
ee e 
Soon after the death of Sethon the form 9 5 government 
was totally changed. I' he kingdom was divided into twelve 
parts, over which as many of the chief nobility preſided. 
This diviſion continued but for a ſhor; time. Ihe ſuperior 
ambition and talents of Pſlammatichas, one of the princes, 
united the power of the kingdom in bis own perſon, about 
655 years before Chriſt, and - reſtored peace to his domi- 
nions. Egyptian hiſtory now, begins to be diveſted of 
Fable, and from this time-may be accounted equally certain 
with that of any other nation. The vaſt conqueſts of Se- 
ſoſtris were now no longer known; for Flammatichus po- 
Jefſed not more than the country of Fgypt ii If. It appears, 
a3ndeed, that neither Seioftris nor his ſucceſſors had made ule 
of any means to keep in ſubjection the countries they had 
once conquered, the conſequence of which was that, on 
his return, the. vaſt. empire vaniſhed of itſelf. 

Piammaticus, to ſecure himſelf on his throne, hired fo- 
reign troops, encouraged navigation and commerce, invited 
Foreigners to ſettle in Egypt, and granted them particular 
immunities and privileges. Theſe proceedings excited in 
bis ſubjects jealouſy and diſcontent. Numbers of them 
abandoned their country, and retired to diftant regions. 
Notwithſtanding this diſcontent, the commercial ſyſtem 
was eſtabliſhed, and made a ſurpriſing alteration in the ge- 
nius and diſpoſition of the people. They became more li- 
beral and -retined. An air of buſineſs, wacrity, and inte} 
ligence, was Gdittu.ed through the whole kingdom. "The 
ſocial arts were practiſed with elegance, and the fciences 


never exceeded in Egypt. The monarch: himſelf was a 
great encourager of knowledge: he ſent out ſome. learned 
men to diſcover the ſource of the Nile; and attempted to 
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aſcertain which was the moſt antient nation in the world 


by the following method. He cauſed: two infants to be 


brought up in ſachs manner as never to hear the ſound of 
a human voice, upon the preſumption that they would na- 


turally ſpeak the original language of mankind, At two 


years of age they pronounced the Phrygian word Seores, or 
ſome found reſembling it, which fignifies bread; he thence 
concluded that the Phryg gians were the moſt antient people 
in the world. Nechus, the ſon and ſuccefior of Pſammati- 
chus, came to the- throne in the year 617 B. C.; he is the 
Pharoah-Necho of Scripture,“ and was a prince of an en- 
terpruing and warlike genius. In the beginning of his 
reign he attempted to cut through the iſthmus between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean; but through the obſtacles 
which nature had thrown in the wy he was obliged to 
abandon the enterpriſe, aſter having loſt a hundred and 
twenty thoutand men in the attempt. He afterwards fent a 
ſhip to exp'ore the coaſts of Africa, which, in the coutſe of 
three years, failed around the continent, and returned to Egypt, 


where the relation of the fact was deemed incredible. This 


prince overthrew the king of Affyria in battle, and made 
himlelf maſter of Syria and Phœnicia; but in the midſt of 
his proſperity, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, came 
upon him with a mighty army, defeated him, and made 
himſelf the maſter of the whole country. (et 

A few years after this defeat Nebuchadnezzar returned to 
Egypt with a powerful army, laid waſte the kingdom, 
drove Apries, the ſucceflor to Nechus, from the throne; 
inveſted Amatis with the ſupreme power; and carried an 
incredible quantity of ſpoil with multitudes of captives to 
Babylon, which, rather than permanent conquelts, ſeems 
to have been the object of Nebuchadnezzar's expedition. 

During the reign. of Amaſis, which commenced 569 years 
N. \ Fey pt is ſaid to have been perſectly happy, and to 
have . twenty thouſand populous cities. To eſta- 
bliſh and maintain good order among ſuch a numerous 
people, Amaſis enacted, on the pain of death, that every 
Egyptian ſhould; once a year, inform the governor of his 
province 82 what means he gained his lvelihood. This 


22 Chronicles, chap. xxxv. TO 20. | 
prince 
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prince was a great friend to the Greeks, who, were per- 
mitted to carry on their trade, and even to erect temples 
to their, own deities in Egypt. He was viſited by Solon, 
the Athenian lawgiver ; and he afterwards reduced the 
Hand of Cyprus under his ſubjection. After a proſperous 
reign of forty-four years Amaſis died, leaving his kingdom 
to his fon Pfammenitus. The new e had ſcarcely 
ſeated himſelf upon the throne, when Cambyſes at the 
head of a large Perſian army invaded the country, laid 
ſiege to nns which he made himſelf maſter of by the 
following ſtratagem; he placed at the front of the army 
a number of cats, and other animals that were deemed ſa- 
ered by the Egyptians, and then attacked the city, and 
took it without oppoſition, the Egyptian garriſon not dar- 
ing to throw a dart ©: ſhoot an arrow againſt their ene- 
mies, leſt they ſhould kill ſome of the holy animals. Thus 
Cambyſes, the ſon Cyprus, reduced Egypt, and made it 
tributary to Perſia B. C. 525. 

The Egyptians were now reduced to the loweſt degree cf 
ſlavery. Their country became a province to the Perſian 
empire, nor were they able ever after to ſhake off the yoke 
ſo long as that empire ſubſiſted. They frequently re- 
volted, indeed, but were always over thrown with prodigi- 
ous loſs; and Fgypt was a part of the Perſian Empire till 
Alexander the Great put an-end to it B. C. 331. | 

After the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy, one of 
his generals, took potieffivn of. 1g ypt (B. C. 323), and he 
and his poſterity mainta:ned- themſelves upon the throne 

for the ſpace of two hundred and forty years. Of theſe 
the moſt remarkable are the following :—Ptolemy, für- 
named Lagus, who made himſelf maſter of Pheenicia und 
the neighbouring coaſt of Syria; he reduced Jeruſaleny, 
and carried 100,093 priſoners o Egypt to people the ex- 


tenſive city of Alexandria, which became the capital of his 


dominions. Theſe pritoners became the moſt faithful of 
all. his lubjects, by the liberality with which he treated 
them. While he extended his dominions, Ptolemy was not 
negligent of the advantages of his people. The bay of 
Alexandria being dangerous of acceſs, he built a tower tg 


conduct the ſailors with ſafcty, in the obſcurity of night; 
"and 
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and that his ſubjedts n might be acquainted with literature, 
he Jaid the {oundation 81 a library „which, under the ſuc- 
cediag reigns, became the moſt celebrated in the world. 
He alſo eſtabliſhed 3 in the capital of his- dominions a ſociety 
called the ¹⁰jçm um, of which. the members, maintained at 
public expence, were employed in i Wan | 
and in the advancement of ſcience. - Wy fe] 

„cee Philadelphus is celebrated as a writer, as well as. 
a ſovereign : among many valuable works which have been 
we have to regret. an hiſtory of Alexander. the Great 
by the king of Egypt, greatly admired and valued for.cle- 
cance and authenticity. This ſovereign gave the greateſt 
poſſible encouragement to commerce, and by keeping two 
powerful 45 one in the Mediterranean and the other in 
the Red Sea, he made Egypt the mart of the world. Ile 
was the richéſt of all the monarchs of his age; his palace 
was the aſylum of learned men, whom”. he patronized. 
The library, at his death, conſiſted of two hundred thou- 
ſand volumes, of the choiceſt books, and it was afterwards 
encreaſe.} to ſeven hundred thouſand, Part of it was after- 
wards burnt by the flames of Cæſar's fleet, and the whole 
was again magrificently repaired by Cleopatra, who added 
to the Egyptian library that of the kings of Pergarnus.' The 
Old Tettament, it is. ſaid; was tranſlated into Greek during 
his reign. This tranſlation has-been called the /eptzaginr, 
becauſe it was tranllated by the labours of Heer Gifferene) 
'» rſons ... 

The ſucceſſor to Philadel — in acbb ge of va 
attention, beneticence, and religious zeal: for the gods of 
his country, was entitled Ptolemy Euergeles. He reitet 
to the temples two thouſand five hundred ftatues of the 
Egyptian gods, which . Cambyſcs had carried away into 
Peri; ia, eb he. conquered the country. By his mode- 
ration, pradence, and valour, he became very popular 
among his ſubjets, and commanded the retpc of his ene- 
mies. Fe is faid to have purchaſed of the Athenians the 
right of tranflating tlie original manulcripts of 3 
Ran ee aud Sopphöcles. | 

The hittorical accounts of the remaining Ptolemies are 
0 much ſtained with wickedneſs and crudttics, that we ſhall 
finiſh 


* * 
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finiſh-this.period of Egyptian, biſtory with obſerving, that 
upon the death of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who was the 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and the fitter and wife of, Pto- 
lemy Dienyſius, Egypt ſnared the fate of other king- 
doms, and became a part of the Roman Empire, Auguttus 
divided the government among ſeveral perſons of the equeſ- 
trian order, judging it not ſafe, to truſt a nation ſo. daring 
and inconſtant in the hands of his fenators, who: were 
otherwiſe too powerful. While Egypt remained ſubject to 
the Roman Jurifdiction, hiſtory has recorded nagen me- 
morable concerning it. 


ao 1 { To be concluded in out next.) © 
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.... PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
On Taft, Literature, and the Art of Campaſeri . 


CONTINUED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A FATHER ro 
HIS SON. 


LETTER XI. 105 

I dear George, | 
40 the proper management of figures is a matter of 
great importance, eſpecially to young writers, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſet before you, in one view, the rules necel- 
ſary to be obſerved with reſpect to figurative language. 
Iſt, Remember that the beauty and excellence of a com- 
poſition depends chiefly on the ſentiments. Many of the 
nobleſt examples of eloquence are in the moſt ſimple ſtyle, 
and entirely deſtitute of tropes and figures. . If, indeed, the 
thoughts. are noble, and the language conciſe and perſpicu- 


ous, it will always excite our e and command | 


our regard. 

2ndly, All figures ought to riſe naturally from a ſub- 
ect. The greateſt art lies in concealing art. There can 
be nothing more ridiculous than to ſee an author hunting 
about for ornaments, and tacking them to the ſubject like 
lace upon cloaks, This, they 17 is to exmbelliſh ; but, in 
e it will be found to deform, 
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3dlyy They ſhould not be uſed too often fmplex' nun- 
litiisè is a good rule. Again, let it be a prineiple never 
to attempt an ornamental ſtyle, unleis you find that 'your 
genius is adapted to it. A writer may ſucceed well in 
ſome ſpecies of compoſition, without figurative language, 
but he muſt always make a poor appearance when he offers 
violence to nature. As ſome ſuhjects require more orna- 
ment than others, ſo ſome parts of the ſame diſcourſe are 
more ſuſceptible of it than others, the peroration or wind- 
ing up of a diſcourſe requires more than he PO) nn 
part. 

In confidering the general enen of ſtyle, I have al- 
ready obſerved that the ſentiments of an author have great 
influence upon his ſtyle. - Every man has his particular 
way of thinking, and of courſe his peculiar manner of ex- 
preifion. I have formerly taken notice of the effect of 
tinge words in language; and I have to add, that the 
choice and uſe of theſe form what is called an author's 
ityle, or peculiar manner of writing. Every author has 
generally ſome turn of expreſſion pecutiar to himſelf, which 
characterizes his ſtyle; and if any writer ſeems to belong 
lometimes to one claſs, ſometimes to another, he is gene- 
rally regarded as a ſecondary genius, and we ſay he has no 
ſtyle at all. Diony fius Halecarniſſenſis divides ſtyle into three 
kinds; the aultere, the florid, and the middle, By the firſt 
he means that which depends entirely on the arent of the 
thought, without harmony or ornament. By the Lega, 
that which! is arranged in all the pomp and majeſty of figures : 
and the laſt poſſefſes a moderate ſhare of both. Among 
the writers of this latter claſs, he enumerates Homer, Thu- 
cidy des, Plato, and even Ariſtotle. Surely, then, it muſt 
be a wide claſs under which both Ariſtotle and Plato can 
be comprehended. Cicero and Quinctilian alſo mention 
three ſpecies of compoſition, the fm;lex or tenui, the grave 
or vehement, and the medium or temperatum genus dicendi; 3 
but they treat of theſe in ſuch a looſe way, that it would 


be of little advantage to follow their method. I ſhall 


therefore endeavour to conſider the ſubject in a more parti- 
cular manner. Style has been claſſed by ſome Engliſh 
critics of great eminence under ſour heads, the conciſe, the 

5 diffuſe, 
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difffe;” the nervous, and the ſeeble. Others again have 
adopted afferent divifion ; namely, the dry, the plum, 
the neat, the elegant, and the florid. To purſue, however, 
the firſt arrangement, I ſkall make afew remarts on that 
kind of- ſtyle, which is called the conciſe. When the 
writer comprehends much ſentiment in few words, he is 
properly" termed a coneiſe writer. By this practice he 
leaves à good deal to be ſupplied by his reader, and always 
ſuggeſts more that he expreſſes. As every kind of compo- 
| adden is able to- an extreme, which is faulty; ſo the ex- 
treme of this is the abſtruſe or obſcure. The ſecond kind 
of ſtyle, and directly oppoſite to the comciſe is the diffuſe, 
An author addicted to this unfolds his thoughts completely 
before us, turns his ſubject in every poſſible direction, and 
Places it in various lights. In pernfing a concife writer, 
if you apprebend his thought at the very firſt, which he 
endeavours to fix as preciſtly as poſſible, it is well; but if 
not, you: may deſpair of having it a ſecond time, or ſeeing 
it in another ſhape ; whereasa diffuſe writer is not anxious 


about producing his ſtrongeſt arguments at firft, nor thoſe. 


in their moſt perfect dreſs, but returns frequently to them; 
and by ſhowing them in all their lights reaches the con- 
viction that he aims at. When the images of the things 
are drawn in this full proportion, painted in their proper 
colours, ſet in a clear light, and repreſented in different 
views, they captivate the mind of the audience, excite a 
high degree of pleaſure, draw the attention, and, with 4 
force irreſiſtible, move and bend them to the defire of the 
ſpeaker. - We ſhould not, however, indulge the taftEfor a 
diffuſe ſtyle, fo much as to collect and heap” together the 
moſt weak and- trifling . arguments. The extreme of the 


diffufe- is the dull and ngbid. Tacitus among the an- 


tients, and Monteſquieu among the moderns, are remark- 
able for conciſeucts. Artente too, is one of the moſt 
purely coneiſe writers: he ſeetas a. ſimple intelligence, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to our underſtandings alone. And was it 
not ior the (cloſe attent on we are "obliged to pay to his 
ſenſe, we ſhould feel a great diſguſt at his ſtyle and manner. 


In his anden tb Dt we are not to imitate him. 


On the contrary, Cicero among the antients, Mr. Addiſon, 
and 
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| and perhaps Sit William Temple among the .modesns; 
| excel in the diffuſe. Each of thete modes have their ad- 
; vantage, and when well conducted pleafe. We ware at 4 
loſs to ſay, whether the diffuſe narrative of -Livy, or the 
Y beautiful conciſeneſs of Salluſt is moſt agreeable.” A diffuſe 
5 and copious ſtyle is more neceſſary in fuck diſcourſes as 
2 are to be ſpoken, than in thoſe that are to be read; for 
5 when we read a book, we can pauſe and reflect upon what 
,. I is the other's meaning, but in diſcourſes that are to be 
2 ſpoken, the orator ſhould be copious, and ſet every thing 
ad in che cleareſt point of view. In deſeription, or an addreſs 
e. to the paſſions, we ſhould not be copious; but we ſhould 
ly always be full in argument and reaſoning. * A narrative 
nd may admit of either. Conciſe writers generally make uſe 
er, of ſhort periods. Thoſe of diffuſe writers are for the molt 
he part long: this, however, does not always hold. Though 
+ if MW Seueca's periods are ſhort, yet he is by no means a conciſe 
ing Toriter in its proper ſenſe. He transſigures the ſame ſenti- 
ous timent into. many different forms, and makes it appear 
of gain and again in ſome new ſhape. And though Cicero 
m; Is commonly thought one of the moſt diffuſe writers, yet 
on- ve ſhall find more ſentiment in one of his pages than in 
ings ene of Seneca's. The modern French writers. generally 
oper ute ſhort ſentences, yet they are not conciſe. A ſmall por- 
-rent ion of ſentiment, indeed, may be diffuſed over a number 
ite a Jet ſentences; but coneiſeneſs conſiſts in delivering much 
A lentiment in few words. Lord Clarendon has very long 
© the ſentences in his hiſtary, yet he is not one of the moſt diffue 
or t authors. Thus far I think it right to ſtate, leſt conciſe- 
r the tis ſhoald be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the ſhortneſs of the 
£ the ſentences. With reſpect to the utc of theſe, I have already 
e an- lid, chat a compoſition is moſt agreeable to the ear, Where 


mot} {he foundation of another diſtinctien of ſtyle is land 


nark- there is a happy mixture of mort and long ſetitenecs. ont | 1 1 


20 in the author's ideas; viz. that between the nervous aud 

ſeeble ſtyle. If the author's conception of things is clear, 
trong, and diſtinct, the expreition will correſpond with 
he ideas, ſince language is nothing but a copy cf thoſe 


deas that are firſt conceived in the 2 If, therefore, 
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ſide or the other, and yet excel! 
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| theſe images are faint, imperfect, or diſtotted, the ſtyle will 


be flat, languid, or diſſonant. With reſpect to conciſeneſs 
or diffuſiveneſs, an author may, incline either to the one 
- but no ſuch rule will 
hold in this caſe, all writers ſhould ſtudy the nervous, as 
an important quali fication, and in proportion as they ad- 
Vance to it they are. worthy of praiſe. | 

Notwithſtanding that this is an excellent property of 
ith 0h. yet. wy is an extreme even here, for the ner- 
vous carried too far degenerates into harſhne's. Of all the an- 
tients, Demotihenes excelled i in the nervous ly le; and per- 
haps Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory may be equal in this peculiar 
excellence with moſt modern productions. In the time of 
Elizabeth, James and Charles the Firſt, the Englich writers 
fell into the other extreme, having no model of language, 
and in the iniancy of it, they e. ed the Latius both in the 
ſiy le and conſti uction. They introduced a great number of la- 
tinized words, which wer were, in ſome meaſure, obliged 
to make uic-of, in oder to. fupply the barrennets of thei 
own tongue. The two languages are, however, very dit- 
ferent in their idioms, and by this mcans they rendered 
their ſty le harſh and obſcure, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sit 
Francis Bacon, Cli:hngwoith, and Milton in his: prole 
works, are inſtauces of this. After the reſtoration of 
Charles the Second, the y began to ſtudy ſmoothneſs. and 
harmony in compoſition, Lotd lf Jarendon was the firlt 
who- attempted to recover language from this harthnels; 
he ſucceeded in the attempt, and yet preſerved its ſtreygth. 
All his contemporary. writers, or, as Mr. Pope has mal: ex- 
preſſed it, the mob of gentlemen who wrote with eaſe, by 
too great an attention to ſinoothnels, fell into the oppoſite 
extreme. In the reign of Queen Anne, ſtrength aud 
ſmoothneſs were happily anited.; and Pope and Addiſon, 
Atterbury and St. John, have not becn excelled, and but 
ſeldom equalled by any ſucceeding writers. 

The other diviſion of ſtyle at which 1 hinted in = 1 
ginning of this letter is chiefly ex preſſive of the gradations 
of. ornainent. lit, A dry manner naturally excludes all 
0 rhamer t. | 10 is ol viou. that this ityie can ply! be apjzr0r 
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| priate in ſcientific or didaRic works; and even there greg; 
5 perfpicuity and intereſting matter are necetſfary to render 
e it tolerable. Ariſtotle is an example of this keinck 10. 
I! The next in order is the Main ſtyle. Authors of this 
18 kind ure not entire ſtrangers to ornament, but generally 


a- detpiſe it, and chiefly lindy perſpiemty and "propriety. 
| Dr. Swift is an author of this kind, and may be conſidered 


of as a model of the plain ſtyle. No man was ever more 
r- miſter of the Engliſn language, cr underſtood it better; 
n- MW but he deſpiſed all ornaments, both in his humorous and 
er- bis ferious writings. His wit conſiſted in things, not in 


zar W words; but in his humorous pieces the plainneſs of his 
of manner is often amok to ſet off his wit to the belt” advan- 
ers tage. | 8 
ge, 3d, In treating of what the Scotch call a nat ayle, wo 
the nd ourfelves tranſported within the regions of ornament. 
za- It conſiſts in the choice of- the moſt proper words, and 
ed WE their proper arrangement. Jt admits of figures but ſpa- 
heit WM ringly. The late archbiſhop Secker, was it not for occa- 
dif- fiona! negh gence, might be cited as an inſtance of this i, le. 
ered 4thly, The elegant contains in it all the perfection of 
Sir Il eloquence, It pleaſes the fancy, charms the ear, and in- 
rolc Wl forms the underſtanding. Mr. Addiſon ſtands at the head 
1 of Jof that claſs of writers, "who excelled in it in the laſt age, 
and Wand with him may be claſſed Atterbury, Bolingbroke, 
irt I Pope, Temple, and Dryden. There is, indeed, a great 
els; I dfferenee between the ſtyle of theſe writers, aud cath 
1th, chem have their faults, as we ſhall have cccafion' to ſhow 
ex- Wafterwards, yet each of them are poſſeſſed of a portion of 
e, by elegance. Among the more modern authors, Dr. Johnſon; 
polite WM! think, occupies the firſt place, not only for ſtrength but 
and elegance. Dr. Robertſon, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Burke, Hawkf⸗ : 
worth, Secd, Ogden, and Goldimith may juſtly be re- 
d but Ngarded as elegant writers. | 
te »thly, The florid pays great en to figures, Ke 
xe be. Very ornament, to the beglect Fe of ſentiment | 
ations nd pe rſpicuity. : 
les MW This is certainly a fault in many who are otherwiſe 
2pi*r0* Wood authors, and the cenſure is applicable to ſome! who 
P4434 Wire meationed above, e Mr. Gibbon and Mr, 


Ee 2 Burke. 
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Burke. According to Quinctilian, when this ſtyle is ac- 
companied with a poverty of matter, it is providing cloaths 
without a body. A luxuriance of expreſſion is, indeed, 
Pardonable, and ſometimes perhaps commendable in pbuth, 
Superfluities may be retrenched, redundancies may be lopt 
aft, and incorrecneſs may be mended, but for harrenneſs 
there is ſcarcely any cure. But when the judgment begins 
to ripen, it is expected that it ſhould lay aſide every thing 
that 1s redundant and puerile. Mr. Hervey, in his Medi- 
tations, has fallen into this fault. The great popularity of 
the Meditations is, | am happy to ſay an evidence that 
there are ſtill ſome perſons of devout thought among us; 
yet a fondneſs for his ſparkling and flond expreſſion i is bat 
a bad proof of the refined taſte of the public. I would, 
therefore, recommend it to you to imitate Mr. Hervey's 
Piety, but not his ſtyle, or, according to Mr. Pope, to 
turn your attention from ſound to ſenſe, from fancy to the 
heart, &c. 
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FIRSI' PRIZE ESSAY. 

13 oO THE SUBFECT, 
icli of the Fine Arts, Poetry, Painting, or Mak Ie, 

is on the whole moſt productive of innocent Pleaſure.” 


By MasTER WILLIAM ROBERT HAWKES, 


AGED 15 YEARS AND N MONTHS, 
Of Melborn, in Dt — 


We reſpe& to the queſtion propoſed, which of the 
fine arts is moſt productive of innocent pleaſure, 
though painting and muſic juſtly pofſeſs a high rank 
among elegant accompliſhments, yet upon impa {rial 
configeration, and after having ſerioufly reflected upon the 
reſpective properties of each. ] am inclined to give th 
preference to poetry, and ſhall endeavour to ſtate my res 
fons for ſo highly eſtimating this charming ſcience, and 9 
ſhow hy it appears to claim the ſuperiority, as being mol 
productive of innocent pleaſure. 

It is an undeniable truth, that the arts of painting an 

muſic ate both elegant accompliſhments, eſpecially wh 


carried to perfection. They charm and delight all wi 
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part of the happineſs, of the celeſtial ſtate. 
with the buſineſs of the day, it affords a delightful relax- 


cent pleaſure, is the examples which it a 


occupied in the ſervice of God or man. 
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are not deſtitate of ſente and feeling ; ;. ſurely, then the plea- 


ſare muſt. be doubly. great; to thoſe — are critica ly ſkilled 
in theſe ornamental branches of education. 
mirably calculated to elevate the ſpirits, and not only diſ- 


Mute. is ad- 


pels. melancholy, but raiſes. devotion; and on this ac- 
count, perhaps, it is repreſented in ſcripture as forming 
When tired 


ation; and if our ſkill in this art enables us to contribute 

to the gratification of our friends, it muſt be pecullarly ſa- 

e. y to a benevolent mind. ; '3 
The original intention of painting was probably to per- 


petuate the memory of great events; but ſince the inven- 


tion of printing we have leſs need of its aſſiſtancg to repre- 
ſent the heroic actions of the great, ſince the poet or hiſt»- 
rian performs this ſervice in a more correct and durable 
manner. Painting at moſt can but derive its excellence 
from the exact ſmmetry, and the be autiful and. ſtriking 
expreſſion of the characters repreſented. It delights, in- 
ceed, and raviſhes the eye of the ipectator for a moment, 
but is forgotten almoſt as ſoon as bis attention is ca led to 


another object. Thus it appears that the pleuſure derived 
irom painting is tranſitory, as are all its adyantages. 


Would not a man of worth prefer having his character 
deiineated by a celebrated poet, to the honour of having 
his portrait taken, or his actions repreſented by an inimi- 
table painter? Surely then, poetry potiedes innumerable 
claims to recommend it to our eſteem, and is not ouly de- 
terving of our admiration for the grandeur and the beauty 
of the 1 ityle and verſification, but what principally enhances 
its value, and what certainly muit be productive of inno- 
affords, aud the 
triking and majeſtic manner in which the actions of great 
and odd men are pourtrayed, and the glowing colours 4 in 
which virtue is held up to be imitated and alt aired.” By 
the compoſition or ſtudy of poetry we are ehabled t6 ex- 
preſs our ideas in the moſt forcible manner, and it furniſtres 
us with language fuited to every ſubject, whether we are 
Who can review 
or the pointed 


ne majefty of Milton, the elegance of * 
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* 


and ſarcaſtie humour of Swift, without not only being filled 


with aſtoniſnment and admiration, but in ſome degree ele. 
vated to the ſame grandeur of thought, the ſame force of 
expreſſion? A poetic talent, or even an acquaintance' with 
the beſt poets," is an accompliſhment at once the molt or- 


namental and captivating. Does it not then claim our 
higheſt regard? and can muſic or painting be compared 


With it, either as the means of procuring innocent gratifi- 


cation, or perſonal improvement, moral or intellectual ? It 
is commonly faid, that poets are born and not made: but 
by application and perſeverance, if you do not excel in poe- 
tical compoſition, yet your underſtanding will be enriched 
with many refined and ſublime ideas. Poetry invigorates 
the powers cf the mind, and diſpels the gloom of many a 


ſolitary hour, when the heart is oppreffe :d with care, and 


nature ſinks into deſpondency. It raifes and exbilarates 
our torpid fpirits, it cheers us in proſperity, and ſoothes 


vs in adverſity, ſo that it is no vain boaſt of the poct 85 


when he ſays, 
4 Of all thoſe arts in which the wife ex cel, 
% Nature's chief maſter- yigce is writing Well: 
% No writing lifts exalted man ſo high 
« As lacred and ſelt moving poeſy. 
* No kind of work requires ſo nice a touch; 


« And if well fiaiſh'd mans. ſhines ſo mech.“ 
BUCKINGHAM, 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 
ON THE SUBJECT, 


= 17. Aufic, Poetry, or Painting the moſt conduti ve tt 


innocent Amuſement | po 


By Mastzn R. V. YATES. 


USIC, poetry, and painting have been elegant) 
repreſented by the ancients as a group of celeſtial 


virgins, adorned wih every grace, and fkiiled in every 
branch of ſcience : companions in their primitive ttate, 

and united by the ſtrongeſt ties of affection, they mutual) 

enhanced the value of each other, muſic heightening the 
charms of poetry, as poctry did thoſe of painting. Thu 

they lived in a ſtate of harmony and happineſs, till the 
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d were one day alarmed by the rude intruſion of three ſtran- 
. gers, who had become enamoured of their charms. As 
of merit is always modeſt, they fled, and in the hurry of af- 
ch fright they ſeparated, and each purſued. a. different path. 


r- Fatal intruſion, which has cauſed the diſſolution of ſo 
ur much beauty, grace, and lovelineſs, they have n never ſince 
ed been found united. | 5 
fi- The ſtrangers were not long in forming their reſolution ; - 
it W fceing that they could only be overtaken by diligence and 
but perleverence, they immediately ſet out on the purſuit, each 
be- following the nymph who had pleaſed his fancy moſt. 
bed The goddeis of muſic, by her attractive melody, led Phi- 
ates lo-muſicus, which was the name of her purſuer, to a com- 
ny a pany of profligate and abandoned wretches, who were con- 
and tinually undermining the principles of virtue, and whoſe 
-Ates only deſire was pleaſure, and the gratification of their appe- 
hes tites and paſſions. Though he was naturally of a virtuqus 
þt 8, diſpoſition, yet being unable to withſtand the ridicule of 


his new acquaintance, he ſoon adopted their manners and 

vices, and when ſeen with a fiddle under his chin, or a 

pipe in his mouth, was ever after an obje& of derition and 
contempt to his former companions. 

The path which the goddeſs of poetry followed was 

rugged and uneven, ſtrewed with thorns and briars, and 

1 filled with obitacles, inſurmountable to the greateſt perſe- 

| verance, if unaſſiſted by genius Not diſcouraged, how- 

ever, by theſe dithculties, and animated by her charms, 

which were even more attractive. than thoſe of her filters. 

Cherillus followed but was unable to overtake her. After 


ce ug a long and painful purſuit he at laſt traced her as far as a 
di l garret in London; but here he was utterly at a lo's 
how to e and or this reaſon we ſee this intatuated 

2 {cribbler and his deſcendants ſtill continue to eck ber, 

celeſtiaſ though without ſucceſs, leaving an example calculated to 

n ever deter thoſe who are not bleſt 9 genius from Aeg 

re ſtate the walks of poetry. 

autu ali Apelles was, more fortunate in his purſuit; by perſever= 


ing tha ance he ſoon attained the object of his wiſhes. and amply 
buff were his pains rewarded. . His lovely companion pointed 
tin theſſ out to him new. beauties in nature, which he had never 


Wel before 
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before obſerved, and which it was im poſlible to contemplate 
without admiration and delight. As nothing can tend 
more to ſtrengthen and elevate the mind than a full enjoy- 
ment of the 3 of nature, the ſcience of painting dif- ] 
fuſed a calm ſerenity over his ſpirits, and "afforded him an 
inexhauſtible ſource of inſtruction and entertainment, 
When the ſcene repreſented a country ſmiling in beauty, 
' abounding in fruits, and amply ſupplying all the real T 
| wants. of man, he learnt to admire the divine giver of thelc 
good gifts, and 5 
« Look from nature up to nature's god.**—Poee. 
When the lofty mountain raiſed its wi" head above 
the ſtorm, and defied the angry tempeſts that growled be- 
low, he learnt-to adore the WY of its more awful 
maker, If the canvas glowed with acts of charity , bene- 
volence, and juſtice; if an Howard or an Arittides graced 
the ſcene, his breaſt glowed with the like patſions; but if, 
on the contrary, revenge with lowering look, and pale- 
faced envy fpread Weir baneful aten around, he 
ſhrunk from 3 idea of reſembling them, and was led to 
cultivate the god-like virtue of forgivenels, By continu- 
ally obferving the-beauty of 'virtue, and the deformity of 
vice, he learnt to aſpire to the one, and abhor the other: 
and thus regulating his conduct, the ſun of his days, after 
running a glorious courſe, ſet unclouded by. regret ; ſe— 
rene and bright in the joyful expectation of adoruing ano- 
ther and a better world. Nor did death, by putting an 
end to his exiſtence, rob him of the fruits of his labours, 
| "They were crowned with immortality, and bad the ho- 
nour of ſuſtaining the falling dignity of his country. 
Rome, once the miſtreſs of the earth, would now be an in- 
ſignificant village, a miſerable cell af monks, did not the 
ſcience of painting ſupport its reputation, and itil] render 
it one of the nobleſt cities in the world. | 
Thus painting promoted the knowledge and improved 
the heart of Apelles, excited him to virtue, and proved 
* ſtudy ſo full of pleaſureable advantage, that he hed no 
reaſon to repent his choice, fince though muſic was eaſily 
" attained, it proved in the end a Wurde of diſgrace; and 
though poetry was accompanied by fo many charms, - 
| | pat 
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path to excellence was too laborious to be climbed without 
the greateſt genius as well as perſeverance. | 


The f f lowing Poem, W not correct, yet evinces fo 
much genius in ſo young a candidate, that we have 


: 


deemed it not unworthy of inſertion. 


i Which of the Fing Arps; Pots Painting, or Muff TH 


is (onthe whole) met pr oduttius of innocent Plea- 


/ure ; £ 


BY Masren WILLIAM at 


T 


That flow from Wiſgom' s pureſt ſtream, 5 


Of Whitchurch School, 


AGED 13 YEARS 9 MON TuS. 


N trains to wake the youthful mind, 


To pleaſures cheering, yet refined, 


The Muſe attempts an ard'ous theme. 
Like Paris ſummon'd to decree, 
The faireſt of the lovely three, 
Fearleſs I'd venture to decide, 

Had I Minerva for my guide. 


O Muſic ! ſoother of the ear, 


Attractor of the pearly tear, 
Soft cloſer of the watchful eye, | 
Seducer of the rifioz ſighh, 
Dear enlivener of the bean, 
nflamer of Love's pointed dart. 
Thy power can the captive cheer; 
Or ſoothe the ſorrowful career, 
When fitting by the wild caſcade, 
Under ſome mournful cypreſs ſhade, 
Lone Solitude thy. {trains invite, 
Thy ftrings full tun'd to ſilent night. 
Tb voice ſtern Anger will W 


And change his frown.ng to a ſmile. 


The cage rude to woods confin' d, 


Howling to the furious winds Is 
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'F'en trembling Fear thou can "ſi inſpire, 
And ſet his ſnowy heart on fire. 


Poetical Eſſay, by Maſter Charlton. 


Inſpired by thy charm ſo bright, 
His ſoul receives a gleam of light. 


* 


Now comes Revenge, unknown to reſt, 
Attired in a bloody veſt; 


His hollow cheeks worn | Ge with hate, 


Or blaſted with the ſtroke of Fate; 


But where he finds thy ſoothing balm, 
'The raging torrent feels a calm, 
Now let us louder ſpeak thy praiſe, 
And tell the tales of ancient days, 
How Orpheus tun'd thy heav'nly ſound, 
And made huge mountains dance around; 
Whole foreits 1 mov'd in Nature's ſpite, 
And ſhook in the muſician's ſight ; 

To heed the touch, each rock 'tis Bit, 
Lifted on high its jutting head; 

Such ſweetncts did his harp 5 8 
That rivers ſtopt to hear its ſtrain; 


Wild beaſts he drew from their retreat, 
Tamely to fawn beneath his feet. 
He melted Pluto and all Hell; 


Such are the deeds which Poets tell; 5 
And ſuch thy charms, O lovely maid! 


3 thee much honour then be paid. 


Dent, Painting claims the praiſes due: 
Goddeſs of each tovely view, | 
Penciit'd. by Art with flowing care; 
Who ſteals her charms ous? Nature's ſhare, 
Young ſmiling Spring with blooming eye, 
In thee appears with ev'ry dye. 

The May-buſh whiten'd by its flowers, 
Shines brightly with Aurora's ſhowers : 
Thou copieſt Summer's cooling ſhade, 
Its riv'let lowing down the glade, 

Where each paſſing traveller bends, 

To taſte the pleaſure it attends. 

In thee ſtout fuſh-ey*'d Autumn's found, 
Sprinkling with ſtormy rain the ground: 


j 


| Laſh 
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- Laſt, chilly Winter comes fo old. 
Shaking his ſnowy beard with cold: Ty 
And, bitten by the aged fees = 7 PEE 22 
Each ruſtic ſeeks his homely ae; T 
By thee the hermit's cell is ſhewn, 

With mots and ivy overgrown; 
His garden green, his falling door, 
His bed of leaves, his earthy floor; 
His craggy wall with pictures grac'd, 
By old ſwiit-moving Time detac*dy, 
Then, wiinkled both by age and care, 
And ſeated in a wicker chair, 
Tac hermit ſee: his eyes ſedate, 
Fixt on the einbers of his grate; 
Forc'd from the world by Mis'ry's rod, 
Inding his life-time with his God, 
Now let us change the lonely fcene, 
To daify'd meads and hillocks green; 
The hawthorn's leaf, the cburch-rard yew, 
Fair ſpangled with the morning dew ; ' 
And on the pebbled ſtreamlet's fide, 
With modeſt look, and decent pride, 
Soft riſing from its graſſy bed, 
The primrotE thews its yellow head; 
Beneath each hedze with maiden fear, 
The blue-cy'd violets appear: 
The cottage peeping through the trees, I 
That gives to labour reſt and eaſe, : 
Perhaps ſome tower in ruins * 
Its top once nodding to the {k 
But ter '&'d by feme conq'ror's fol) 
Beneath the duit its honours choxe : 
Sometimes diſplay'd the walks and bowers 
Beautify'd with various flowers; 
The woodbine ſweet, the jeſs mine green, 
While fragrant roſes intervene. 
Thus Painting Nature's ſhades invite, 
Each colour, and each tint fo bright; 
Thus Painting acts her (prightly part, 
And chews us Natare changed to Art. 


Lak; 


Poetical Eſſay, by Mater Chas ton. 


©, Shar pleaſure it muſt be, 
Underneath ſome ſnlady tree; 
"While lively zephyrs ſweep: bs 3 
5330. Ho pencil off the country round: 


* 
* * * - 


Beauteous maid! Appelles' friend, | 
[What can thy winning grace tranſcend ? | 
_ Laſtly, comes Poetry divine | 
Companion of the lovely Nine; 19144] \ 
2» Sweetly ſhe rolls her flowing voice,. ˖ 
Aud of the Three, attracts my choice F 
From. whence aroſe great Homer's Kill, | R 
Who charms at firſt. and charms. us ill ? 1 : 
Or ſhall I mention Virgil's verſe? 1 D 
Or lively Terence' parts rehearſe ? Vobti yo! 5 1M or 
Their fame though many ages paſt i ; 
| Yet lives, and will for ever laſt. 1 1:0 hi, 
And though within their clay-cold grave, no 
Sweet myrtles o'er their 40es wave ; |. ing 
What bleſt delight, what lib'ral pleaſure, tic 
Do thoſe enjoy who have this treaſureĩ,; + 
So pure, ſo ample, ſo retin'd, \ * 1 fon 
To cheer and elevate the mind? b o 
Let, magic Muſic mult 1 light: obil 
Ard Faviting; Nature's child lo bright! She wh; 
I do: My vote for:thee: I bear. Pin b. 
Sweet Poetry, for ter fan: 1 l e. prop 
Fame reſts her golden wings on thee,. 1, Mie. 
Lovelieſt of the lovely Three: 14: 1 Maoree 
Nes, fairer than thy Siſters tloun, of "> 
N maid, with laurel'd brow. is pet 
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- PRIZE, TRANSLATION FROM TIIE FRENCH, 


By Mast RR SricxxEY. 


VERY thing in man declares him to be che W 
of the cart; his decided ſuperionty over all other 
animals is even ſtamped on his exterior, and his upright 
and elevated deportment imperiouſly announces authority 
and command: his head which is raifed towards the hea- 
vens, preſents a majeſtic face, whereon his dignity is writ- 
ten in notable and ſtriking characters: In his phyſiognomy 
we behold the picture of bis ſoul, for his ſpiritual nature 
pierces through the material organs and with its divine fire 
animates the atures but his auguſt carriage, his firm 
and folid ſtep, demonſtrate his n and rank, for he 
only touches the earth with his loweſt extremities, and ſees 
it afar off, ſeemingly with diſdain. Ulis arms are not given 
him to ſerve as pillars for the body to bear and reſt upon, 
nor is it intended that his hand, the principal organ of feel- 
ing ſhould delve in the ground, ſo as to loſe, by repeated 
[Ty and toil, its Fg and delicate ſenſe. The arms 
and hands are deticnicd for the nobleſt purpoſes. It is their 
function to miniſter to the pleuſures and deſires of the will; 
to procare things whuch are of difficult acceſs, to remove 
obſtacles, to prevent and counteract all thoſe accidents 
which might pain and angoy us: to lay hold of and keep 
in poſſelſion, that which is gratifying, and to ſupply with 
proper objects all the other tenſes. When tranquillity 
pervades the foul, the features arc ſtill and ſerene, their 
azreement, their union, and periect coincidence clearly in- 
lieate a calm arcordant ſtate of mind. But when the foul 
is perturbed, the face of man becomes a lively picture in 
which the paſſions are exquiſitely and energetically depicted, 
n which cach impulſe and ſtruggle of the heart is expreſſed 
a feature or look, whole ſuggeſtion quick and pointed, in 
Epite of our wiſhes to the contrary, reveals and outwardiy 
xprefies ſome tokens, of the troubles and anxieties which 
orture us within; and theſe tokens are by much the moſt 
 Wikoverable in the eyes; the exe more than any other or- 
n belongs to the ſoul, it ſeems to he in contact with it, 
PRI yd to take a part in all its movements ; it expreſſes paſſions 
243-7 Vor. II. 1 3 
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922 Prize gays. 


and emotions the moſt lively and vehement as well as the 
moſt placid and delicate affections, and genuinely defcribes @ 
them as they are conceived at the heart. It conveys them 
by irreſiſtible, glances, which as it were carry in them an- 


- 


other ſoul, the fire, the emotion, and the picture of that, Sc 
from which they are derived. In ſhort, the eye both dif. 
covers and reveals the ſecret revolvings of thought and the 1“ 
ardour of feeling: it is the interpreter of the mind, and 
ſpeaks naturally the moſt intelligible language. *, 


L declare, the above to be my own, ſole, 'and unaided 
production, and that I am not nine years of age. 
THOMAS err 
Atteſtation. 115 - 
1 Wiesn declare, to the beſt of my knowledge, that Maſter I den 


T. Stickney, of the age ſpecified; has received no afſiftance in the 1 

above tranſlation, either by explanation, ſuggeſtion, correction, or 7 

-m any way directly or indirectly. In allowing for his extreme 15. 

8 youth, he both ſpeaks and writes French with uncommon accuricy , 
Li and Auency. | 60 
© W. M. ASHTON. T 
„ To the 3 we add our ſolemn atteſtation. | aged 
4 SEB AST. MARCOUR, French Maſter, 7 
| JOHN HUDSON, Writing Matter. T 
er | ming 

— — — — — Wc 
GENERAL | 1 

ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES 5 

GIVEN WITH THE ELEVENTH NUMBER, ff + 

| 11 

CLASS. ©. itte! 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, »- | BY 


Queſtion—* Mpich of the fine Arts, Poetry, Painting, or Mu 
Ac, is (on the whole) moe p- oductive of inn:cent pleaſure 90 Nic 


The firſt prize has been adjndged to Maſter W. R. HAWKES, ive re 
of Melbourn, in Cambridgeſhire, aged 15 years 9 months. At. ice 
teſted by his tutor, Mr. Carver. . 


To receive a pair of twelv e-inch Globes, value 53 Kr 
Guineas. 
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e Tube ſecond to Maſter R. V. YATES. of Mr. Corrie's Aca - 
es demy, Birmingham, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Corrie. 5 
1 Ts receive a Perot Medal, value Half-a-guinea.' . 
n- The third to Maſter 2 GREGORY, of Mleſſrs. Palmers“ ol 
it, School, Hackney, aged 12. Attelted by Mr. Palmer. i 
10 To receive Dr Gregory C _— 44 a Pal? te Bar. | il 
he ien. \ 
rue founth-0.Mifs JANE LEWIS, of North Bailey; ages l 
| 14. Attelted by her father. | 
1cg Js receive Dr. Mever's Plutarch. 


The fifth to Miis SARAH D. METCALF, of Holborn-Hill, 
awed 15. Atteſted by her Aer 


. J receive Dr. Mavor*s Natural 11i/tory. 


Tae fixth to Maſter THOMAS ALLIES, of Worceſter An- 
aller demy, aged 15. Atteſted by the maſter, Mr. Oſborn. 
n the Le receive Dr. Goldſmiths Hiftor: of England. 


n, or The ſeventh to Maſter JOHN MAVOR, of Woodſtock, aged. 
reme Wl 25. Atteſted by Mr. Pratt. 


uricy To vecetve” Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite E au- 


tom. 


The eighth to Miſs JANE ALICE SMITH, of Whittlefea, 
aged 11, Atteſted by her tutor, the Rev. G. Burges. 


er, I receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſh Nepos. 


The nimh to Miſs ELIZA MARTINEA, of Mrs. Green's ſe- 


ninary, Gower-ſtreet, aged 14. Atteſted by the Rev. F. Grant 
M*Gregor. 


{a receive Miſs More's Sacred Dramas. 


The tenth to Miſs ISABELLA IR of Newcaſtle, 
vcd 14. A' teſted by her mother. 


To receive Allen's Ihiftory of England. 


he eleventh to Maſter J. PELL, of Olney ſchool, aged 11. 
atteted by the head matter, Mr. Haddon. 


1% receive Evenings at Tome, Vol. 1, 2, 3. 


- 


j 


2 


or Mu- 


ve 2 Rue CAROLINE FIELD would have been entitled te a prize 


. ad ſhe not been excluded by the rule which prohihits. thoſe rv 
WW RES ſore received a fir. i prize from receiving another during ſix months. 


bs. A.- Free very good poetical attempts have been received, one "which 
P brinted; the others are by Maler S. MERSOM, of ofceſter, 
e Thr 255 ani by Maſter J. FINCH, of Mr; Wick's Academy, 


plefteld- Gies n. 
Ff 2 A con- 
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A conſiderable degree of merit is conſpicuous in the following 
Product ions; and we have great pleaſure in noticing them ag 
HIGHLY COMMENDABLE. 
Maſter Major Ainger, aged 15 years, of the Rev. G Burges' acz- | 
demy, at Whittleica, | | 
Mafler John Andrews, aged 14, fon of Mr. John Andrews, of 
Olney, Bucks. | 
Miſs e Allies, aged 14, of Meſſrs. Robins's academy, Wor- 
ceſter. 
Mifs Maria Barr, aged 12, of ditto. 
Maſter William Barnes, aged 14 and eight months, of Nr. Barnes's 
_ Grammar-{caool, Barnard Caillle. 
Maſter Jahn Brown, aged 15 and 9 months, of ditto, -. 
3 Jobu Bullion, aged 14, of the Rev. J. Peers ſeminary, Thorp 
rch. | 
Maſter Jobn Bed dome, aged 14, of Meſſ. Palmer's academy, Hackney 
Maſter George Barr, aged 14 and a half, of the Rev. Nr. Oiborice), 
academy, Angel- Row, Worcefter. 
Miſs Az Barclay, aged 16, of Mrs. and the Miſs Swallwood's 
boarding ſchool, Croom's hill, Greenwich, | 
Maſter Milliam Brown. aged 14, ſon of Mrs. B. Brown, of Houzh- 
ton-le-ſpring, Durham. | 
Mils A. M. Bennett, aged 16, daughter of Mrs. A. M. Bennett, WM. 
of King-ſtreet, Portſca. | - 
Miſs Emma Briſco, aged 15, of Mrs. Green's ſeminary, Upper 
Gower- ſtrerrt. | : f 
Afalter” F. Betts, aged 13, and 9 months, of Mr. R. Comficld's WM: 
academy, Northampton. 
Mits Priſcilla Clarke, aged 14, of Mrs. Eves's Creſcent ſchool, Bir- 
mingham. | | 
Maſter John Creſfſe, aged 14, of the Rev. J. Peer's ſeminary, 
Thorp Arch. 7 | . 
Maſter Francis Cohen, aged 12 years an i 5 months, fon of Meyer MW: 
Cohen, Eſq. of Southampton-ſtreet, Bloomſbury; and private 
pupil of Dr. Montucci, and Mr. John Wills. | 
Maſter Foffab Conder, aged 12, of Mefl. Palmer's ſchool, Hackney, 
Miſs E. R. Dent, aged 12, daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Dent, of 
Northampton. 
Miſs M. T. Dent, aged 10, ditto. 
Miſs El:zabeth Ewart, aged 13. 
Maſter Zofeph Exwwens, aged 13 and a ha'f, of Mr. W. Paull's ac: 
demy, Caſtlecary. | 
Maiter George Edwards, agel 14 and 5 months, pupil of M. 
* Barnes's grammar ſchoo!, Barnard Calle. 
Mils Mary Fuller, aged 14 ani 9 months, pupil of Mrs. Elizabet 
Drnt, Northampton. „ : 
Miſs M. F. Ford, aged 14, of Mrs. Eve's Creſcent fchool, Birming- 
ham. 
M ifter Joſeph Fallogaufiell, aged 14 and 2 months, of the gramme 
ſchool, Barnard Caſtle. a 
Maker Thomas Forſter, aged 15 and 5 months, of ditto. 
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Miss Aan Goode, aged 12 and nine months, pupil of Mrs. Dent, 
Northampton. 

1 Edward Grinfield, aged 16, pupil to the Rey. John thaw, 
of Briſtol, g 

Miſs Caroline Gem, aged 16 years, of Mrs. Eve” $ Creſent School, 
Birmingham. 

M aſter John Gates, aged 16, of the Rev. Mr. Fallowfield's grammar 
ſchool, Daventry. 

Maſter Po/eph Hobſon, aged 1 5 years and 2 months, of Mr, Barnes's 
academy, Barnard Caſtle. _ . DS, 

Maſter Charles Hopkins, aged 13, . 2 

Maſter John Herd, aged 14 years, and 2 months, Ditto. 

Miſs Maria Hague. aged 13, and 8 months, uf Mrs. Hagues's 
boarding ſchool, Nort thampton. 

Maſter H. V. Hentig, aged 14, privats popi, of the Rev. Witte 
Athton, Hull Academy. 

Miſs Mariann Jones, aged 15, of Miſs Roberts $ ben Wer. 


ceſter. * 
Mits Sarah Kempſon, aged 14, | Ditto. 2 
Maſter Jaſepb Keep, aged 13, of Mr.  Comfie'd's re Ner- 

thamp;ton. 15 "rs 
Miſs Catharine L etbbridce, aged 1 5, daughter of Mrs. M. L- 

bridge, of Medtord, near Launceſton, Cornwall. 4 


Miss Caroline Mall, aged 16, of Mrs, Eve's. ſcngol, Birmingheay. 


Maſter Richard Nanto, aged 16, of Meſirs. Palmer's academy 
Hackney. 7 


Mits M. A. Or e aged wh of Charlotte ſquare, rents upon 


Tyne. I SK 
Mils Sarah Rand, aged 11 years and 8. monk, of, Bradford, 
Yorkſhire. 26 (642364 Joodfl 


Maiter S. Raban, Ka 16, of Olney, . 

Maſter Richard Steele, aged 13 years, and 2 months of Me Bak" 's 
grammar ſchool, Barnard Caltle. + 682 wtT. .. 

Maſter Ibn Smith, aged 14, of Mrs. Cox's a0 enn. 

Malter William Sbingleton, aged 15 years, and 9g months, of Mr. 
Comſield's academy, Northampt. n. 

Miſs R. S. Sutherland, aged 15, daughter of Mrs. Anne Suther-, 
land, Woburn, Bedfordſhire. 


Miſs A. Smith, aged 16, of Mrs. Eve's Creſcent. ſchool, RR 
ham. 


Grammar School, Bar nard. caſtle. 


Matter C. V. Thompſon, aged 13, at the Rev. J. Peef s ſrtaly, 
 Thorp>Arch:.. in 9 7 A 


Peg, dd 


Miſs Elizabeth Steele, aged 13 years and + — of Mr. Bes | 


Miſs Anne Tomli ſon, aged 145 of N 1 1 e 


Maſter William varpe, aged 12, of the Rev. 8. Burges alen, 
Whittleſea. * 


Mate: H. K. White, aged 16, of Nottingham. 


laſter G. R. C Vilcocte, aged 13 years and 7 e an. | 
Palmer's academy, * 


25 
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Miſs Margaret Watſon, aged 14 years, and 9 months, of Mr., 
Barnes's Grammar [cho], Barnard caſtle. : 

Maſter: os a Wood, aged r2 years, and a halt, Ditto. 

Maſter Wilkam Mood, aged 14 years, and 2 months, Ditto. 
Maſter George Watſon, aged 12 years, and g months, Ditto. 

Miſs * Aun 9 aged 12, to Ns. e Ane 


1 ; - * , 1 
* 1 +4 


CLASS 18; 
GENERAL ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIAES ON THE. SECOND 
SUBJECT. 


'TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


2 Art prize has been adjudged to Maſter THOMAS 
STICKNEY, of Hull ee aged 8. Atteſted by all the maſ- 
Ters. 
Loe recetve a (vines a oh ths Guinca avi 
e Half. 

The fecont to Mifs MARY ANN LOCOCK, of Miſs. Rant. 
E. Ander, aged 11. Arteſted by Mz. Gepolin, French 


. receive Dr. Gregory's 25 'gacy io ky Danghrer. | 

The third to Miſs ANNA COXE,' of Hampſtead Heath, aged 
9 Years 23 1 months. Atieſted by her Tutor, Dr. Montucci, 

To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. _ 

„Te Worth to Maſter. JOSEPH FENN, of Nieſſts. Palmer's 
bool, Hackney, aged 10. Atteſted by Mr. Palmer. | 

Du receiue Goldi. nitRs Hiſtory of England. 

The: fifth to Maſter PETER JECKELL. of Norwich, aged ri 
Atteſted by his father. 

N recerve Dr. Mavor's Lives of Petar 0 abridged. 

The Gxtb to Mifs BRIDGET, EYRE, of Reading, aged 11. 
Atteſted by Mr. Loriol, French maſter. 1 
. To.reccive Zvenings at Home. Jol. 1, 2, 3. 

The ſcventh to Maſter WILLIAM PALMER, of Meſſrs. Pal- 
were ſchool, Hackney, aged 11. Attefted by Mr, Palmer. 
Je receive Dr. Mavar's Britiſi Nepos. 


— 


teſted by zer aunt, Mrs. Hurry. : 
To receive Miſs ene Sacred Dranar. m7 


f Oregory, of Meſſrs. Palmer's ſchool, whoſe atteſtation 


lunes that he never received any inſtructions in French from a mal- 
ter, 


Tue eighth to Miſs MARGARET TAYLOR, aged ge At. 


Mits 
Miss 
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Mate 
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Miſs 
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ter, hut was ſelf-taught, would have been entitled to a prize had be 
not been two months above 12 years, the ſpecthed age. Maſter 
Richard Iſbeil, Mils Juliana Hurit, and Miſs Harriet Fenton, are 
alio above age. In the atteſtations of Miſs. Ann Smith and Mis 
Webſter, the age is not {pceified. Mils M. C. Flint, Miſs Jaaa 


Hort, and Mader Charles Dunbar, are excluded by 2 
lately firſt and ſecond prizes. 


Of the remaining Tranſlations the following are deſerving 1 
CONIMENDATION. 


Nlaſter Peter Auſtie, aged 11 years and a half, of the Rev. Mr. 


B. cheno's acad. my, Newbw y 

Miſs Bella Barrow, aged 12, No. 16 Devonſhire ſquare, 

Matter Jostab Conder, aged 12, of Meſſis. Palmer's PO 
Hackne . 

Miſter- F. F. Colbert, aged 12, of Capel ſtreet, Dublin. ** 

Mits Emma Coxe, aged q yeirs, daughter of Mrs. Mary Coxe, of 
Hamite:d-beath, and pupil of Dr. Montucci. 

Mits lia Cox, aged 12, daughter of Mr. James Cox, of Gains- 
borough, | 

Maſter Charles Conviten (. larte, aged 73s ſon of Mr. John Clarke, 
maſter of the Academy, Enficid. 

Mits Caroline Carter, aged 11, of Mrs. Wi liam's ſchool, Vork, 2 

Miſs B. R. Dent, aged 12, daughter of Aae cr, 2 th Dent, Nor- 
neee 


Mater J-hn E res aged 11 years and a half, of Mr. Clarke? en aca- 
demy. Enfild. , 


Miſs Ann Grob, aged 10 years an l a half, daughter of Mrs..M. 


Grob, Kentiſh- town. 4 


Maſter M. A. Gold;mid, aged 12, ſon of anden Eſq, and 
private pupil of Dr. Montucci. en 


Matter F, Gregory, aged 12, of Meſirs. Palmer 5 de Hack- 
ney. 

Miſs . S. Green, aged 141, daughter of My. Jane Greet of Dor. 
ham, and private pupil of Mr. James Bois Baron. 

Maſter Samuel Hinde, aged 12, of Mr. Fieldſend's academy, Als. 
cliffe. > a 


Mils Mary Lloyd, aged 12, daughter of Mrs. Eliza Lloyd, of Petery 
ley Hou:e, near Great Miſſenden. 


Mits Sof bia Mallough, aged 12, daughter of Edward Joſeph Nel. 
lough, Eſq. of eckham. 


Miſs Arn Cooper Marſb, aged g years and 4 months, of Mrs Evev's 


Crefent ſchool, Birmingham. 


Mits Mary Pattiſon, aged 12 years and a half, of Stonehouſe, near 
Plymouth. 


Miſs Lamiſa Elizabeth Parkburft, aged 125 daughter ef L 5 G. Fr 


hurſt, Eſq. or Hutton Lodge, near Maltoon² 


Miſs Clomentia Parker, aged 117, daughter of Mr. Joſeph Parker, of 
Nottingham. 


Miſs Fliza Peacock, aged 8 years and 2 me * Mrs. Willioms's 3 


ſchool, bn "i 
M afer 
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Maſter" John Sturgey aged 12, of Meſſrs, Palmer's academy, Hack ex] 
mey. c ky | a a et 
Miſs Gertrude Stephens, aged 12, private pupil to Mr. Dufrezncy, 
| | dai 
of Plymouth Dock. 
Miſs Sarah Srolwerthy, aged 11, of No. 18, Kirby ſlreet, London. 5 
Miſs Anne Yowell, of New King-itreet, Bath, pupil of Mr. G. R. Ha 
Denais. tin 
3 Te | ; 1 
— — N " ma 
ner | ; 51 ag 
. NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XIII. png 
ny I 4 . - © CLAss I. | 8 non 
- © EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. lact 
ee ee ALE So {et 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. WHO HAVE NOT (e | 
47 22 255, COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR» non 
What are the principle advantages to be derived from the Foy 
Stpdy,of, the.Greek and Latin Claſſie?s? a 
The beſt paper to entice the writer to buoks valve two guineas,z the ſhore 
f-cong beſt tu a filver medal; value helf a-guinea 3 und the eight next delt Le 
to books, value five ihillings each. man 
Anſcheis & de returned before the 18th of February... Cage 
9 7 24490 * ö | 4 3 | vita 
\Þ Fox N — x: . | 5 
2 155 FORE 264-45 hh | 5 9 Tance 
11 18 4 * : : : , 
r Cl. Ass II. 5 dans 
Bann 20 37 SIE ret! 
> TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. | Paris 
FOR, YOUNG LaDIEs WHO HAVE NOT COMPLETED ,FHEIR . = 
MET" Ef, © FOURRTEENTH YEAR, ©; JE? 
8 5 | tra, [: 


A Franſlation of OR LA Pas. I Gigne 
Oger, fils de Geoffroi, roi de Danemarck, fut un des le mi 
plus braves guerriers du siècle de Charlemagne. II avait nourr 
appris le mktier des armes ſous le duc Name de Baviere, I fouvir 
ayant ſuivi ce prince en Italie, lorſque Charlemagne, avec our a 
une puiſſante armée, courait au ſecours de Rome, menacee' nete 
par les Sarrazins. Des la premiere bataille.& laquelle il ſe epée 
trouva, il y fit des prodiges de valeur, tels qu'on aurait pv mettre 
les attendre du chevalier le plus courageux et le plus expé- Ves 
nimente Les Satrazins ayaient enteve aux chrétfens leur premi, 
grand oriflamme, cette bannière ſucrée à laqueſſe ils por- Plus te 
talent une veneration fi particulière. Oger, rempli du torcen, 
pus. noble ele, et d' une intrepidite-rare, fe, precipite au Charlie 
milicux d eux et la leur reprend: niais fon content de cet I fugié a 
j •éA ¼—A 0 r 


* 
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exploit, il 8*avance avec audace au plus epms de leurs rangs, 
et vient à bout d' enlever aux ennemis eux-mcmes |'eten- 
dard de Mahomet. Ces ſublimes preuves de force et de 
valeur lui procurerent de la part de,Veinpereur et de toute 
Parmee des éloges et des honneuts au- deſſus de toute diſ- 
tinction. | 1 1 5 

Il y avait au camp un fils de l'empereur, qui fe nom- 


mait Charles; il erait du meme äge qu' Oger, et fon com- 


pagnon d' armes; mais à la haffeſſe et à 1'abje&tion, de ſes 
ſentimens, ce prince uniſſtüt un efprit envieux et mschant. 
La gloire d'Oger, loin de lui inſpirer une genereule emula- 
tion, ne fit que Vanimer contre lui d'une haine implacable. 
Ce ne fut point Veffet d'une impreſſion momentanee et paſ- 
ſagdre; au contraire, plus la reputation d' Oger eroiffait, 
(et elle 8'etendait chaque jour avec le plus grand eclat par 
de nouvelles actions heroiques, au point que peu à peu, 
non ſeulement toute la France, mais 1 Europe entière en re- 
tentit) plus auffi ſe fortifiatent la jalouſie et la mẽchancętẽ. 
de fon lache rival. Le cruel employa toutes ſortes de moy- 
ens pour le perdre, tantòt en lui tendant des embuches'e 

ſecret, tantöt en diſpoſant de lui dans les batailles, de 
manière qu'il était ex pofè aux plus grand dangers; mais 
Oger, ſupérieur a tous les hafards, en ſortit toujours 
victorieux. Il ẽtait pere d' un enfant de la plus belle efpe-. 
rance, auquel on avait donné le nom de Baudoin. Eleve 
dans fa jeuneſſe à la cour de Danemarck, autfi-tot qu' Oger 
ys qu'il était temps de le produire, il le fit venic a 

aris aupres de lui, afin de le former lut-meme au 


art de la guerre. Le jeune heros, done de tous les talens, 


y fit en peu de temps des progres merveilleux. Il ſe mon- 
tra, par ſon courage, ſa force, ſon adresse, fon intelligence, 
digne d' un pere auſſi grand que le sien. Charles, toujours 
le meme, fit retomber ſur le fils cette haine atrece qu'il 
nourrissait depuis ſi long-temps contre Oger; et pour aſ- 
ſouvir d'un meme trait ſa rage ſur l'un et ſur autre, un 
jour que Baudoin, qu'il avait Jachement inſulte, eut la fer- 
mete de lui repondre avee franchife, le brutal tirant ſon, 
epee comme un furieux sans lui donner le temps de ſe 
mettre en defenſe, la lui paſſa au travers du cor[s 
Ves que la nouvelle en fut portẽe au malheureax pre, au 
pretnier abord il reſta ſtupẽ fait et immobile ; mais enſuite la 
plus terrible fureur ſuecẽdant à fon abattement, il courut en 
forcene dans tous leſs endroits de la cour à la pourſuite de., 
Charles avec l' intention de fe venger. Celui-ci s Etait re- 
fugie aupres de l' empereur. Oger ſachant fa retraite entre 
rorieux, Pepee nue; ses yeux jetaient des flammes, ils reſpi- 
raiĩent 
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raient la mort. Le liche aſſa din, epourante, tremblant, fe 
cache derrière l'empereur; Oger n'ecoutait que I'iumpe- 
tuofite de ſa colere. ** Je te trouve enſin, {celerat, lui crie- 
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ti}; detends- toi, fi tu en es capable.“ En diſant ces mots, 
11 fe precipite ſur lui. En vain Vempereur se jette audevant 
de ſes coups ; ſans les chevaliers et les gardes qui t'entou- 
raient le traitre était perdu; mais i] paryiorent a le ſauver. 
Parmi les premiers, était le duc de Name, qu! Oger avait 
toujours reſpectè comme un pere. Ce paladin Vayant en- 
traine hors de Ja ſalle, lui fit comprendre l'excès d'impru- 
denee ou ſa fureur l'avait conduit, et le determina à fortir. 
Cependant il interpoſa, de concert avec tous les pairs, ſes 
bons offices et ſes priè res pour obtenir de l' empereur fon 
pardon, Mais ce prince était trop irrite pour y conſentir; 
et ſans dodte I'injure qu' Oger avait faite a la dignite im- 
periale, en attaquant à main armée un fils de I'empereur au 
milieu de ſon appartement et ſous ſes yeux, était très- grave. 
n'y avait que les circonſtances qui —— excite à ce 
travlport, qui fuſſent capables de I'excuſer, Mais Charles 
nne n wait d'egard que pour les droits de ſa dignitè qui 
ẽtait outraoce. Exite de la cour et de la France, Oger fut 
done oblige d'errer long-temps dans diverſes contrées, et 
d'oebuper pendant ce temps ſon courage en fayeur de dif- 
ferens state, juſqu'à ce qu'enfin l' empereur lui-meme se 
vit oblige ma SJ A le rappeler. e 
Les Sarrazins, ſous le commandement de Bruyq, avaicnt 
repris les armes, et, deſcendus en Provence, victorieux par- 
tout, Ils s talent avances juſqu'a Paris. . Renferme dans ia 
capitale affiegee, I'empereur y avait raſſemblé toutes ſes 
forces; mais dans ce moment, privé des plus braves de ſes 
paladins, il avait bien de la peine à ſoutenir avec elles les 
attaques de ses ennemis. Par haſard, Bruyer rempli de con- 
ce en ses propres forces, et jaloux de preſſer la victouc, 
propoſa de terminer la guerre par un duel, Oger etait alors 
en Angleterre. Chacun ſentait bien qu'il Etait le ſeul ca- 
pable de tenir la balance, et de fair face à un ſi terrible ennc- 
mi. La cour et Parmée aſpiraient apres ſon. retour. 


4 


tous cbtẽs, on preſſait l' empereur de le rappeler. La nẽceſ- 


fite plus que tout autre motit, l'obligea d'y conſentir. Oger 
accepts f invitation, mais tous la promeſſe que sil était 
e l lui accorderait Charles comme priſonnier. 
L'empereur ſe ſouleva contre cette propoſition, et gefuſa d'y 
adherer. I offrit tout ce qu'on voudrait en change, mais 
Oger demeuta inflexible; et contraint parſe 
Charlemagne fut a la fin force de se ſoumettre, , .. K 


— 


beſoin urgent, | 
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mais les cavaliers ſe tinrent fermes ſur les arcons. Alors 
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Le cnerrier invincible arrive, et le troiſieme jour qui 
fuivit fon retour fut aſſignẽ pour le combat. La lice 8'ouvre 
ds le grand matin: les deux braves adverlaires y entrent, 
et chacune des armées, rangée du cote de {on Tune reſte 
ſimple ſpectatrice du differend. Bruyer Etait d'une taille 
demeſurce, ct d'une force epouvantable, | Oger le ſurpaſs 
fait en adreſſe et dans 1'art de manier les armes. Le pre- 
mier choc fut terrible: les lances volerent en mille pièces; 


ils mirent l'un et l'autre l' pee à la main, et commencerent 
a faire pleuvoir mutuellement fur leurs 125 37 une grele des 
coups les plus furieux. 

Deja Vun et l'autre avaient pril en pluſiers endroits ies 
pieces de leur armure ; d&a le fang coulait exalement des 
diferentes: parties de leurs corps. Cependant juſques-la 


Vavantage était du cote M'Oger, Le roi d Afrique, trans- 
portẽ de fureur, et impatient” de terminer le combat, jette 
ſon ecu, pref{2 le paladin avec impétuoſits, et, raſſemblant 
toutes ſes forcess, lui porte à deux mains le coup le plus 
vialent. II. fallut toute Pagilite du Danois pour Levi 
Celui-ci ſaute-Jegerement de "ete, et enfonce dans les flane 
defarme de Bruyer ſow epee juſqu lau plus profond de ſes 
entrailles. Le geant african tombe A ce coup. Un eri 
d horreur et de defeſpoir s ẽlance de l' armee des Sarrazins 3 
des acclamations de joie d' alẽgreſſe retentiſſent dans le camp 


des chrétiens. On reconguitit, en triomphe, Oger ſous le 
pavillon de l'empereu. | 5. 


- 21 * 


Apres y avoir recu les applaudiſfemens et les tloges de a 


toute I'armee, il rèclame l' execution de la promeſſe quꝭ on 


lui a faite. Charlemagne pälit; il redoutait les effets de la 
colere et de la vengeance d'Oger, mais I engagement etait 


trop ſolennel; il n'y avai eg moyen de s 5. ouſtraire, 
Le cruel afſaffin du fils 


fut amené devant lui. Voie) Y inſtant, lui dit le | 
nec un regard Epouvantable, on tu dois ſubir la peine de 


ta barbare trahiſon. Aufſi-töt le ſaiſiſſant de la main 1 
gauche par ſes cheveux, il lève de 1a droite ſon ép-e, pre 


ala lui plonger dans le ſein. L”empereur pouſſe un crĩ 
d'etkroi, les affiſtans ſont ſaiſis d' horreur; le e 
tompe à demi-mort de peur. Alors Oger jetant aux 


eux ſentir en ce moment, ſire, lui dit- it, combien eſt ſen- 
üble à un pare la mort d'un fils aſlſafline. Reprends ton 
ls, je te le rends. Que ne peut- il de meme, le cruel, me 

endre le mien !.... A ce Ly toute l' aſſemblee = 


niuette - 


Oger, delarme, pale, tremblant, : 


de Charlemagne fon é epee, fe proſſarna devant lui: - u 2 
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muette d'etonnement. On trenſporta C harles a un avtre J 0 
core. L'emperevr paſſu de 1 Epourante a Pattendriflemen, 
et, les larmes aux Feux, il ſerra dans ſes bras le genercux 

Oger. Tous les cheraliers firent cercle autour q eux, et 

exalterent avec une egale acclamation, ſa generofits et {a 

valeur. Cependant ! indigne fils de Charlemagne ne reſta 

pas pour cela ſans punition. Enſeveli dans ſon aviliffe- 

ment, et couvert d'opprobre, il termina Fen de temps apies 

ſa miterable cariere. | 


4 \ ?F 


Tue beſt anti ih to entkele the writer" fo Vocles value one guinea ad 
2 half; the ſecond beſt to a book value half-a-guiacs3 * and the ten next «© 
beſt to b books value five ſhillings each. 2 
The tcapſlations to be received before the 18th Februa. v. ; 


— — — : — — a —— k a * 18 7 
1 Css III. N 


POR YOUNG PERSONS NOT EXCEEDING SIXTEEN YEARS, 


It is required” to delineate. a neat map, or plan of the » icinity of the 
ſehbol or paternal refNence of the young candidate, according to eftimated N 
diſtances: with the vearivgs deduced from obſervations with a compaſs or 
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OF LIGHT, 


N confidering the nature of light, alten FEE . 

ſelf ſimilar to that which occurred with reſpect to the 
electrical fluid. Some philoſophers have been, diſpoſed to- 
conſider the matter of light as eſſentially different from ele- 
mentary fire, while others have regarded them as intrinsically 
the ſame matter, only exhibited. in different ſtates. A- late 
writer on theſe ſubjects determines that light is diluted fis, 
chat is, fire weakened and diffuſed, as ſpirits when mingled 
with water; and another terms it fire in a Hraeclile Hate, 
that is, its particles are ſeparately projected, and, in truth, 
of an immenſe diſtance from each other, whereas in culingry | 
fire it is collected and condenſed. It is a ;cireumſtance+ 
which not a little favours this latter opinion,, that light may 
be collected and condenſed by what is called a buruing-glaſs, 
ſo as to burn like the fierceſt flame, On the contrary, flame 
ſelf may "be ſo diluted or diffuſed, as to be perfectly in- 
noxious. The flame, ſays Dr. _ Goldſmith, 56 which 
hangs over burning ſpirit of wine, we all know to ſcorch 
with great power ; yet theſe flames may be made to ſhine as 
bright as ever, yet be perfectly harmleſs. This is done 
by Placing them over a, gentle -fire, and leaving them thys 
to evaporate in a cloſe room without a chimney : if a perſon + 
mould ſoon after enter with a candle, he will find the hole 1 | 
room filled with innoxious flames. The parts have been too 
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enough to ſend forth its burning rays with ſufficient effect.“ 
It is. not, however, the intention of theſe lectures to in- 
volve you in the intricacies of theory, or:to purſue ſpecula- 


tive inquiries at. the expence of uſeſul fas 8. It will be more 


profitable to detail and explain the properties of light than 
to waſte ouy time in cbnjectures on its Eflence. The moſt 
remarkable properties of light. then, are, firſt, its velceity ; 
ſecondly, its rarlgy; thirdly ;i its force. or momentum ; fourthly, 
the property of being always detached in AHraigbte lines; 
fifthly, nefrnction; zund, vxthly,. the,re/exion of light. 

1. The velocity of light 3 18 ſuch as may well aſtoniſn the 
inexperienced ſtudent, when he is told that in the very ſhort 
ſpace of a moment. Tray of ht travels the immenle extent 
of one hundred and Freexry fal miles, Ihe manner in 
which the velocity of light is calculated 1 is. not leſs ingenious 
than the diſcavery is ſurpriüng. It was by obſerving the 
-eclipſes af Jupiter datellites, and it will be amuſing to you 
to obſertꝭ the precefs by Rich the calculation is accom- 
Pliſned. When the earth, in going its annual revolution 
round the ſan, idnt C, (ſee fig. f.) an eclipſe! is. obſerved of 
a ſatellite. of Jupiter, Which "thus regularly ſuffers eclipſes 
every forty-two hours and an half. If the earth never leſt 
C, but continued there immoveable, it would regularly ſee 
the ſatellite eclipſed at the expected interval of forty- two 
hours and an half; arid alſo at thirty times that number the 
Apectator would ſee thirty eclipſes. But the earth is nat 
fixed; it travels onward to D, and a ſpectator does not ice 
thirty eclipſes in the ſtated period, and not till ſome minutes 
aſter; for the further off the earth removes, the light takes 
F6 much more time to travel acroſs the annual hs from C 
to D. From C to D it takes up about ſixteen minutes in tra- 

velling. Now the ſun is nearly half-way between C and D, 

and therefore the light travelling from him muſt perform its 
f Journey in half fixtcen, that"! is, in eight minutes, or there- 
abouts. . 

Such is the rapidity with which theſe rays dart themſelves 
forward, that a journey, they perform thus in leſs than eight 


1 BF 


minutes, a ball ops the mouth of a cannon would not com- 
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. Of Light. 985 
plete in ſeveral weeks. But here it may be faid, if the velo- 
city of the light is fo very great, how is it that i it does not 
ſtrike againſt objects with a "force equal to its ſ wiftneſs? If 
the fineſt ſand, the objector may continue to oblerve, Was 
throw againſt our Ladies with the hundredth part of this 
velocity, each grain would be as fatal as the ſtab of a ſtiletto; 
how then 1s it; that we expoſe, without pain, not only 
other parts of our bodies to the incurſions:of light, but our 
eyes, which are a part lo exquiſitely ſenſible of e every impreſ- 
tion? Jo aniwer this objection, experiment will inform 
us, that the minuteneis of the parts of light are [till ſeveral 
degrees beyond their velocity; and they are therefore barm- 
Teſs, becaule ſo very mall. A ray of light” is nothing more 
than a conſtant ſtream of minute parts Kill flowing from 

the luminary, fo inconceiyably little, that a 3 in a 
fingle ſecond of time, has been laid to ditluſe ſeveral. hun- 

a of millions more particles. of Wight, inan there could 
be grains in the whole carth, if it was entirely one heap of 
ſand, The ſun furniſhes them, and the ſtars allo, \ without 
appearing in the leaſt to conſume, by granting us the ſup- 
ply. Muſk, while it diffuſes its odour, , waſtes as it per- 
fumes us; but the ſun's light, is diffaed i in a wide ſphere, 
and ſeems ine xhauſtible. 

That the motion of light is incxpretiibly rapid. you may 
eaſily convince ydurſelves, by only giving attention to the 
fring of a cannon at a conſiderable Stance, and obſerging 
the time that elapſes between your ſeeing the flaſh and Bear- 
ing the ſound. It has been calculated dy ſome very accu- 
rate ex periments that. ſound travels at the rate of one thou- 
ſand one hundred and forty>two feet, or three hundred and 
eighty yards in a moment or ſecond of time; and if you 
remark, as was before obſerved, the time which intervenes. 
between your ſeeing the- flaſh and hearing the noiſe of the 
cannon, you will ſoon perceive how infinitely more rapid 
light muſt be in its motions than ſound. _ 

1 J. It is a Principle in mechanics, that the force with- 
which all moving bodies ſtrike is in proportion to the fize of 
theſe bodies, or the quantity of matter which they contain 
multiplied by the velocity with which they move. Now if we 
conſider the amazing velocity of light, it is evident, that if 
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the ſeparate particles of it were not infinite! ly fmaller than we 
can conceive, they would be deſtructive in the higheſt de- 
Nori TO illuſtrate this by a plain example; a r grains of 

ot, fired out of a muſket or fowling-piece, will Wee a 
large animal or even a man of life, How is this? If the ſhot 
was thrown by the hand it would hurt neither the man nor 
the animal. It is the velocity, the ſwiftneſs, with which it is 
impelled by the force of the powder, that enables it to pene- 
trate fohd ſubſtances. ' Now it has been demonſtrated that 
lizht moves at the aſtoniſhing rate of /avo millions of times 
Falter than a cannon-ball ; and conſequently if the particles 
„ F. 0. were only equal in ſize to the two millioneth part of 


rain of ſand, we ſhould be no more able to ſtand their 


fore than we ſhould that of ſand ſhot point blank from the 
mouth of a cannon. How infinitely ſmall muſt theſe then 
be, when it is more than probable they are not equal to half 
that ſize, that is, not equal to the four millioneih part of a 
grain of fand! What an idea does this give us of the works 
of our infinite Creator, and how little mult we ſeem 1 in our 
own eyes! O, . it is thou alone that can teach 
mankind humility! 

But we have other proofs not leſs deciſive than this of 
the extreme minuteneſs of the particles of light, When 
we obſerve with what facility they penetrate the hardeſt 
bodies, glaſs, cryſtal, precious ſtones, and even the dia- 
mond itſelf, through all which they find an eaſy paſ- 
fage; or thoſe bodies could not be a pweſts how ex- 
tremely ſmall muſt theſe particles be? When'a candle is 
lighted, if there i is no obſtacle to obſtruct its rays, it will fill 
a fpace of two miles round with luminous particles in an 
inſtant of time, and before the leaſt ſenſible part of the ſub- 


ſtance is loſt by the luminous body. Nay, how ſmall muſt 
the particles of light be, when they paſs without removing 


the minuteſt particles of microſcopic duſt that lie in their 
way, and even theſe minute particles are rendered viſible, by 
reflecting back the particles of light that ſtrike aga: int them? 


Small as the particles of light are, it is no ſels ſurpriting 


to find that though diffuſed through all ſpace, they are 
ſeparated from Ab other at the Rates of At Fe: att 4 


an miles. This is a matter of . ard the prov” 
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is as follows: Tt is a very clear fact, that the effect of 


light upon our eyes is not inſtantaneous, but that the im- 
prelfion rema'ns for ſome time. You may eaſily fatisfy 
yourſelves of this, by ſhutting your eyes aiter having looked 
for ſome time on a candle, a ſtar, or any, other luminous 
body, when you will perceive that a faint picture will re- 
main of the object for tome time. Ihe ſmalleſt diviſion of: 
time, then, that we can well conceive, will be the one hup= 
dred and fiftieth part of a ſecond. It, therefore, one lucid 
part of the ſun's ſurface emits one hundred and fifty particles 
of light in a lecond of time, we may conceive yet theſe 
any intermiſſion. You will e then, that light 
travels at the rate of about one hundred and ſeventy, thoun 
ſand miles in a ſecond, ſo that the ſun, emitting. one hun- 
dred and fifty particles in that ſpace of time, ach particle 

muft be more than one thouſand miles diſtant from the 
other. Indeed it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they mult. 
be ai great diſtances afunder, or they could not pals. o con 
tinvally as they -do in all directions, without, intertering 
with each other. Poſſibly the degree of ſplendour With 
which different objects of ſight may appear, will be found 
to depend upon the pumber or quantity of, luminous, par- 
ticles emitted or reflected from them; but if we even ſup- 
poſe three hundred particles of light emitted from any kacid 
point in a fecond, 1iill theſe n will be more thaw 
five hundred miles diſtant from each other, TR 

If, in fact, ligbt was not thus thinly, diffuſed, it ** bel 
extremely i injurious to our organs, ſince we find that when it 
is condenſed or compreſſed, as in the focus of a buming- 
glaſs, there is no ſubſtance that can withſtand its force. 
Gold, when expoſed to its influence, is inſtantly melted, 
and even the diainond itſelf, which reſiſts a very intenſe 
chemical heat, is ſuddenly. difſolved. To ſhew, however, 
{till more decifively, that the rays or particles are natus 
rally in this extremely rare or ditfuſed tate, or in other 
words, follow each other at an immenſe diſtanges at id a 
well-known fact that the rays of light, even whengolleGted 
in the focus of the ſtrongeſt burning-glaſs, Will. not inflame 
ſpirit of wine, or any other combuſtible matter, while they 


683 merely. 
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merely.paſs through it. T'o make you comprehend this fact 
more clearly, 1,muſt obſerve, that whatever light paſſes 
through i is called a medium, and thoſe ſubſtances 8 do 
not reflect the rays, but which may be ſeen through, are 
called tranſparent ; thoſe on the contrary, which intercept 
or reflect the rays, are called pate. Now a phial bottle in 
which Apurit. of wine 18 contained, is a tranf. parent medi um, 
and in that ſtate the ſpirit will not be ſet on fire; if, on the 
other band, the ſpirit is poured forth into a ſpoon, or any 
opake veſſel, which, in fact, intercepts the rays of light, 
ſtops them in their progreſs, and thus collects them in a 
maſs, it will immediately be inflamed; This, I think, 
Proves | to demonſtration that the particles of light mult fol- 
low each other at à great diſtance, and that they mult be in 
the firſt place com 4 2 together by the force of the burn- 
ing-glaſs, and then fopped and condenſed by an opake 
body, to enable them to produce a contiderable degree of 
heat. 

That light may be exceedingly diluted, as well as con- 
denſed, we may ealily perceive ; for the light of the glow- 
worm, of rotten wood, and of what are called the /ear pho/- 
+hoft, Can never be condenſed by any burning-glaſs, ſo as to 
produce the ſlighteſt degree of heat. The experiment has 
alto been made with the light of the moon, and that bas 
been found too faint and rare to be condenied into a burn- 
1 

The principle upon which the rays of light are collected 
in che focus of a burning-glaſs will be explained hereaſter, 
when we treat of lenſes, And of mirrors. But I do not wiſh 
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to render it clear to your comprehenſion. ' 
ſolar phiſphori, of which it is probable that very few of you 
Rave heard before. They are certain ſuobſtances which, 
when ex poſed for a little time to the ſtrong rays of the ſun, 
are found to imbibe a large quantity of light, ſo that they 
will ſhine or appear luminous, if immediately carried into a 
dark place. The moſt remarkable of theſe is the Bolognian 
plis{photas:/-It was accidentally diſcovered by a "Hae 
maker of Bologna. This man Had collected together ſpme 
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terus, and being in queſt, of ſome chemical ſecret, (probably 
the philoſopher” s ſtone, which was to turn ev ery thing into 
gold) he put them into a crucible to calcine them, ar re- 


of the crucible, they were expoſed to the light while he was 
examining them, and afterwards he happened to carry 
them into a dark place, probably to throw them away, / 
when, to his utter ſurprize, he obſerved that they. poſſeſſed 
a ſelf-illuminating power. Baldwin, of Miſnia, another 
chemiſt, Sec ſome time after, that clialk, diſſolved in 
aqua fortis (after the aqua fortis had been evaporated by 
heat, and the matter reduced to a perfectly dry ſtate), ex- 
actly reſembled the Bolognian ſtone in its property of im- 
bibing light, and emitting it after it was. brought into the 
dark, whence it has been termed Baldwin's phoſphorus. In 
truth, the ſame effect may be produced from calcined oyſter 
ſhells, and from all the varieties of that mineral called 
ponderous ſpar, of which the Bolognian phoſphorus is a 
ſpecies. Diamonds alto, and 3 emeraluls, and other 
precious ſtones, will emit light when carried out of a light 
into a dark place. The light emitted by theie phoſphori, 
always bears an analogy to that which they have imbibed. 
In general it is reddifh ; but when a weak light only has. 
been admitted to them, or when it has been received 
through white paper, the light which they give out is pale 
Or whe 6 

III. Notwithſtanding the rarity of light, however, and tlie 
imallneſs of its particles, it is not dettitute of force or 19. 
mentum. To prove this, a moſt ingenious experiment was 
made by the late Mr. Mitchell. He conſtructed a fall; 
ane in the form of a common weathercock, at a very thin 
plate of copper, about an inch ſquare, and attached to one 
of the fineſt harpſichord wires, about ten inches long, and 
nicely balanced at the other end of the wire by a grain of 
very mall ſhot. The vane was ſupported in the manner of. 
the needle in the common mariner's compaſs, fa that it 
could turn with the greateſt eaſe; and to prevent its being 
affected by the e Vicks of the air, it was ancloſediiin a 
glals caſe, or box. The rays of. the ſun were thrownupon- 


the broad Part of the. 0 copper Plates by a hutning- 
F claſs, 
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glafs of two feet diameter, in conſequence of which it was 
obſerved to move regularly at the rate of about one inch in 
a ſecond of time. Upon this experiment a very curious cal- Y Per 


eulation is founded. The inſtrument or vane weighed rect 
about ten grains, and the velocity with which it moved a fi 
was at the rate of one inch in a ſecond. The quantity of * 
matter therefore contained in the rays of light which ſtruck ben 
againſt the vane in that time amounted to about the twelve 1 
hurfdred millionth part of a grain: the velocity of light ex- Ne 


eeeding the velocity of the inſtrument in about that propor- 
tion. The light in this experiment was collected from a Pe 


furface'of about three ſquare feet, and as it ws from a con- bein 
cave minor,“ only half the quantity was reflected. The. dis 
quantity of light therefore incident upon a ſquare foot and 2.) ! 
half of ſarface, is no more than one twelve hundred mil- Aa, 
noneth part of a grain. But the denfity of the rays of light at I © 
the ſurtace of the ſun is greater than at the earth, in the pro- I If d 
portion of forty-five thouſand to one. From one quare foot 995 
of the ſun's ſurtace, therefore, there ought to iſſue in the erple 
ſpace of one ſecond, one forty thouſandth part of a grain of Of 
light to ſapply the conſumption. More than two grains a Here 
day therefore is expended from the ſun's ſurtace, or ſix hun- Rh 


dred and feventy pounds in fix thouſand years, which would: | 
have ſhortened his diameter about ten feet, if it Was formed en 4 


of matter of the denſity of water only. From all this you. ot Ne 
will conclude that I adopt the common theory, that ze /un 7 
5 


is ibe great ſource of light ; and it his diameter is rightly calcu- 
lated (of which there can be no doubt) at eight hundred and 
ſeventy-eight thoufand eight hundred and eight müles, we 
ſee there is no ground for any apprehenfions that the ſun 
will \ ret th be exhauſted by the waſte or conſu mption of 
"5 
N. Another We to which I propoſed to call your at- 
tention is, that Ii always moves in fit raig bt lines, This is evi- 
dent from an experiment which any perſon may eaſily make, 


ſenſat 
3 
umi no 
Kc. & 
bodies 
hemſe 


viz. that of looking through a bent tube, when no light whats Lee 
ever will be apparent. As a further proof it is only neceſ-· ; ; 
ſary to mention, that when light is intercepted by any in- 92 4 
tervening body, the ſnadow is Founded by ſtraight lines, 4 


* rw % loking-glafſes reflect only half the light Quat falls on them. 
(4 I 


Of Light. - SH 
lt is generally ſappoſed, according to this principle, that 
thoſe bodies only are tranſparent whoſe pores are luch as to 
2 permit the rays of light to pervade them in a rectilinear di- 
q Jection; and they act like a ſtraight tube, which allows them 
11] * free paſſage; and thoſe bodies are opake whole pores are 
t not ſtraight, and which therefore intercept the rays, like the 
* bent tube already mentioned. | ' 
If the rays of light proceed in ſtraight lines, it it is 9 


dat they muſt be ſeat trom every viſible object in all direc- 
5 tions. It is however only by thoſe rays, which. enter the 

; pupil of our eye, that they are rendered vilible to us; but A 
in- being ſent in all directions, it is evident that ſome rays from 


pe J erery part muſt reach the eye. Thus the object ABC (fig. 
my 2.) is rendered viſible to an eye in any part, where the rays 
Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae, Ba, Bb, Be, Bd, Be, Ca, Ob, Ce, 
AP Cd, Ce, can come; and theſe affect our ſight with the ſenſe 
of different colours and ſhades, according to the proper- 
ties of the body from which the light is reflected, as winke 
the explained when we come to treat of colours. 58 
155 Of the 70% action and reflexion of light I ſhall hereafter treat 
Ry nore at large; but, in the mean time, it will greatly facili- 
zun. tate the ſtudy of optics, if you will carefully peruſe, and ſtill 
Huld more if you will commit to memory, the following prinoi- 

ples and definitions: they are extracted from the Leman | 
of Nature. 


you. 4 : 
1 Pl . 1 is a matter, the particles of 7 23 6 are extremely. 
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i 
gin f ich by ſtriking on our viſual organs, lh us the ü We! 
no mation of ſeeing. 1 ö [bY 
. 2. The particles of light are emitted from katie are called; 0 } if 
e lun amines bodies, ſuch as the tun, a fire, a torch, or candle, "PRI 
ET Kc. &c. i is reflected or fent back by w hat are termed pate | 11 
dbdies, or thoſe which have no power of affording light f in 1 

N. hemſelves. | | iy 1 
2 J. Light, whether emitted or reflected, always moves in | al. 
Fon tra '7ht or direct lines, as may eaſily be proved by looking into l 4 id | 
1 bent tube, which evidently obſtructs the Piaget % the il 1 

jor? ght in direct lines. | es 9 ö iþ 
wet 4 By a ray of light is uſually weant "clas leaſt par [i Ae 
25 cle of light that can be either intsrcepted gr. legarated. 1 | | | 
** om tlie rele. 1 2 bean of light js generally. ule d. to expres 
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the cone; and it is called the focus (or fire place), becauſe 


$42 2 Light. 
ſomething of. an aggy gate or. mals of ght greater than a 
fingle ray. 


5. Pa, alle nap are ſuch as ee ts diſtant from 


each other through their whole courſe, The diftance of the 
ſun, from the. earth. is ſo immenſe, that rays proceeding from 


the body, of that luminary are generally regarded as parallel. 
6. Conse ing rays are tuch as, proceeding from any body * 


approach. nearer and nearer to each other, and tend to unite 
in a point. The form of rays thus tending to a union ina 


ſingle point has been compared to that of a, candle extin- 


gies; ; it is in fact a perfect cone. 


- Diverging rays are thoſe which, proceedivg from a 


REY: continue to recede from en other, and chibi: the 
form of an inverted cone. 

8. A ſmall object or a ſmall ſingle point of an object, 
from which rays of light diverge or indeed proceed in any 
direction, is ſometimes called the radiant; or radiant point. 

9. Any parcel of rays, diverging from a point, conſidered 
as 1 from the xeſt, is called a pencil of rays. 

The focus of rays is that point to which converging 
= hog and in which they unite and interſect or crok 
each other. It may be conſidered as the apex or point o 


it is the point at which burning-glaſſes burn moſt intenſely. 
11. The virtual or imaginary focus is that fuppoſed point 
behind a mirror or looking-slafs, ' where the rays woul 
have naturally united, had they not been intercepted h 
the mirror. 
19. Plane mirrors-or fpeculums are thoſe reflecting bodie 
the ſurfaces'of which are perfectly plain or even, ſuch a 
our common loeking-glaſſes. Ccavex and concave mirrors al 
Wen the ſurfaces of which are curved. 
13. An incident ray is that which comes from any bod 
to: the reflecting ſurface; the e ray is that which is {@ 
back or reflected. 15510 
14. The angle of incidence is the angle Which is n b 
che line which the incident ray deſcribes i in its progreſs, an 
a line drawn. perpendicularly to the reflecting ſurface; a0 
the ange off reflection is the angle formed by the ſame perpe 
2 and the reflected ray. Thus in fig. 3. AB is then 
flectig 
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ficting ſurface, CG is a line drawn perpendicularly to that 
Bf furface, e is a ray of light incident at G, and reflected to Fe 
and the angle GCe is evidently equal to the angle GC f. 
'Y 15. By a | ind opticians mean any thing which is tranſ- 
: parent, ſuch as void ſpace, air, Water; or glaſs, through 
1 
| 
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which con ſequently the rays of light can pats in ſtraight lines. | 
16. The refraction of the rays of light is their being bent, 
„or attracted out of their courſe in paſſing obliquely from 
one medium to another of a different denſity, and which: 
cauſes objects to appear broken or diſtorted when part of 
"WW them is ſeen in a different medium. It is from this pros 
perty of light that a ſtick or an oar, wich is a e im- 
merſed 1 in water, appears broken, 
he 17. A ln is a tranſparent body of a rent dend 
from the ſurrounding medium P commonly of glaſs, and 
ct, {aſd by opticians to collect or diſperſe the rays of light. 
They are in general either convex, that is, thicker in "AG 
middle than at the edges, which collect and, by the force of 
refraction, converge the rays, and conſequently magnify ; 
or concavy, that is, thinner in the middle than at the edges, 
which, by the refraction, diſperſe the rays of light, and di- 
miſh the objects that are ſeen through them: _ + 26, 
18. Yifon is performed by a contrivance of this | kind; 
The cryſtalline humour, which is ſeated in the fore part of 
the human eye, immediately behind the pupil, is a perfect , 
convex lens. As therefore every object is rendered viſible 
by beams or pencils of light which proceed or diverge from 
very radiant point of the object, the cryſtalline lens collects | 
il thele diyergent rays, and cauſes them to converge on the 
ack part of the eye, where the retina or optic nerve is 
pread out; and the points where each” pencil of rays is 
ade to converge on the retina, are exactly corretpondent 
6 the points of the object from which they proceed. As; 
owever, from the great degree of conyergence which. this 
ontrivance will produce, the pencils of light proceeding :- 
om the extreme points of the object will be made to eros 
ach other before they reach the and "hs a on. The. 
tina is always inverted, | 
19. The magnitude of the image painted on the $i 5 
ill W it is a ory 1 8 on the ere or ob- 
* 7 * raſan 
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tuſeneſs of the angle under which the rays proceeding from 
the extreme points of the object enter the eye. For it is 
Plain, that the more open or obtuſe the angle is, the greater 
is the tendeney: of theſe rays to meet in a point and croſs 
each other: and the ſooner they croſs each other, after 


paſting the cryſtalline lens, the larger will be the inverted 


image painted on the retina. The Se angle, therefore, is 
that which is made by two right lines drawn from the ex- 
tremz points of any object to the eye; and on the meaſure 


ef that angle the apparent qe arg pant of an, viſible object 
Will depend 


- 20. The iſa uſed bywgticiaile is a tridtiqullas piece of 
fine glaſs, which has the ; POM of ſeparating! the Teys of 
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wat afhs Ix5rors CONTINUED, X #1 
 Onven - oh Tus Roba rn Gunvus,—Praxrs. 


HIS genus 1s characterized by its filiform antennz, the 
T extreme articulations of which are longer than thoſe 
The thorax is Without a margin, 
rounded, and affords a receptacle for the head, into which 


the inſect frequently draws it. Linnæus has enumerated fix 


different ſpecies. They attack houſehold furniture, clgths, 
furs, and particularly dried animals in a ſtate of preſerva- 
tion. Some of them, when caught, have the artifice to 
counterfeit death: they draw in the head and limbs, 
and remain till the danger is over in a ſtate of inaction, 
from which nothing but The HOES of heat can 1 rouſe 
8 ptinus peQinicornis i is the firſt Pocket enumerated in 
the ſyſtem of nature; it is produced from a ſmall worm that 
lodges in the Totten parts of the bark of trees, where it 
malls: a deep hole. 'The'wortn is there transformed into: 
winged inſet, which has obtained its name from the fc form 
ofthe antenne, rey 1 on one fide. 1 
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GENUS V. —IIis TEA. t <] STE Es \ 


There are fix ſpecies (enumerated under this genus, all 
varying in ſize, but uniformly of a dark colour. The larvæ, 
as well as the winged infects of this genus, reſide moſt fre- 
quently in the dung of horſes and cows, and often upon 
ſand. The general characters; in which they all reſemble 
each other, are drawn from the ſhape of the antennæœ; the 
laſt articulation of which is larger than the others, and ter- 
minates in a ſolid knob; while the firſt W 18 com 
preſſed and incurvated. ' 1988 

The hiſter unicolor is one of the moſt beautifhl inſects 
belonging to this tribe: the body is black, poliſhed, and 
brilliant. 8 | | 4 


* 


Genus VI. —GERINUs. 


There are only two ſpecies belonging to this family of 
inſects, the natator and the americanus; both eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by their form as well as their manners. The m- 
tennæ are clavated, ſtiff, and ſhorter than the head; the 
hinder legs a1 are alto ſhort, flat, and very broad. Theſe animals 
are Tan to Have four ey es, two on the upper and two on the 
J of the head; they appear, in tad, on both ſides 
of the head, but their number is only two. | 

The gerinus natator has an Englith name, being known 
in this country by that of the water-flea, It 1s that {mall 
animal which is {cen deſcribing cireles on the ſurface of the 
water, by running on it with great ſwiftneſs. When an at- 
tempt is made to take it, it plunges below and eludes the 
oralp. | 


The colour of the Water -es! 18 8 reſplendent black, with 
a US of brown. | 


\ Gexvus VII. + 


This tribe, when in its larva ſtate, reſembles the wems 
of the dermeſtes; like them alſo they are extremely vo- 
racious, and are but too well known to thoſe who are em- 
ployed in collecting the ſubjects of natural hiſtory. Their 
antenne, when they arrive at the winged ſtate, are cla- 


rated, terminating in a capitulum or knob of a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance and oval ſhape, - 


"VOL. HE HR ö Cars 
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S VIII. —SYLPHA., 


The inſects belonging to this claſs are very voracious of 
carrion, upon which they depoſit their eggs in vaſt numbers. 
Thirty-five different ſpecies of this fertile race have already 
been, diſcovered ; and it is probable that many have hitherto 


, 


eſcaped all notice from naturaliſts. The antennæ grow gra- 


dually thick towards their extremities; the elytra are mar- 
ginated; the head is prominent; and the thorax flattened, 
and ſurrounded with a border. | 


Genres IN.—Cas1DA. 


Phe caſſidæ that are found in Britain have, in their larva 
ſtate, two prongs projecting irom the extremity of the abdo- 
men, of which they form a kind of umbrella of their own 
excrements, to ſhelter them from the ſun and rain. When 
the umbrella becomes unfit for that purpoſe, it exchanges it 
for another, which is fabricated of the ſame materials. Theſe 
inſets, which in their larva ſtate are diftinguiſhed by man- 
ners as diſguſting as thoſe of the Hottentots, are afterwards 
transformed into the moſt elegant of the beetle tribe. Before 
they undergo their laſt change they caft their ſkins ſeveral 
times; their food all the. whike being different kinds o 
thiſtles and verticillated plants. . 

There are thirty-one of the caſſidæ 0 pecies already de- 
ſcribed ; of theſe the green oval ſhaped caſſida is the moſt 
remarkable for its beauty. 


Genus X.—CoctINELLA. 

The coceinellæ are the moſt brilliant infects of this order; 
ſome ſcarlet, others yellow, pale green; and. theſe ſplendid 
colours are finely variegated with ſpots. 

When the females of this tribe have been impregnated, 
they depoſit their eggs upon the leaves of trees; and thence 
are produced larve "that are great devourers of plant lier, 
Their chryſalid ſtate continues for about a fortnight, when 
they are ſeen attached to a leaf by the hinder part, the 
bodies bent and ſwollen. Their wings, after burſting the 
covering, ſoon become hard, and change from tacir pale 
colour to the red or ſcarlet, according to, the particular {pe- 
cies. 
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eies. "Theſe inſects are hardly ever capable of flight; their 
motions appear rather like jumping than flying. 


The lady- bird of the Englith is a beautit ul i; becies belong- 
ing to the tribe of coccinelle. 


"4 


Genus XI —CnrvsontLa. 


From: the variety of different colours with which the in- 
ſects of this tribe are adorned, they have been called ch; 2 
mel;z. There are no leſs than an hundred and twenty-two 
different ſpecies deſcribed by naturaliſts, diſtinguiſhable by 
their ſize, colour, and manners. They all agree, however, 
in having the antennæ monilitorm, and inereaſing in thick- 
neſs towards the ends. ; 

The chryſomelz are to be found almoſt every where ; 
ſome frequent the open fields, others the woods, and many 
the gardens, Their larva prey upon the leaves of trees, re- 
jefting the fibrous parts; fome of them deſtroy the crafts 


while in that ſtate ; and there is in Sweden a particular pe- 


cies, ſaid to be guilty of very extenſive depredations on the 
paſture grounds. This inſect, when it has reached its 
winged Rate i is of a fine glofl. green, mixed with a ſhade of 


how the whole Jiffeminatcd with a number of ſmall ſpots, 
which form irregular ſtriæ. I 


/ 


Genus XII.—H ISPA. is 
Only two ſpecics of theſe inſects are found in Faropes 
two others are enumerated by Linnæus, which are not in- 
digenous in this quarter of the globe. The thorax and 
ay tra⸗ of this tribe form their moſt diſtinguiſhi ing cha- 
racter; both being covered with protuberances like pints. 


w* 


Genus XHI.—Brvcuus, 


Thie n of inſects is ſuperior in ſize to the laſt, Ep 


more diverſified ; it contains feven 1 having clubs: 
tormed antenn@. 


The bruchus of the pea bloffom Seewen that flower; is 


covered with aſh-coloured down, forming cloudy, ſpots: - 


upon the thorax and elytra; the latter are ſo ſhort that they 


leave a great part of the abdomen expoſed, and thickly co- 
vered with longitudinal ſtreaks. 
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GENUS XNIV.—CorcUuLlio. 


Theſe inſects are in ſome parts called aveefils : near an 
hundred different kinds are enumerated in the Syſtem of 
Nature. The antennæ are ſubclavated, and ſituated i in a 
projected roſtrum of a horny ſubſtance. 

O pon theſe inſects Nature ſeems to have profuſely la- 
viſhed the moſt refulgent and vivid tints which dazzle the 
eye, Often, however, the curculiones, peculiar to our 
country, are ſo diminutive in fize, that we are only ad- 
mitted to ſurvey their beauties by means of the microſcope. 

In their larva ſtate the animals of this genus are neither ſo 
inoffenfive nor ſo beautiful, as to entitle them to the favour 
of man. They penetrate into the grains of corn while yet 
of ſmall fize; and in proportion as they g grow, they increaſe 
the boundaries of their habitation, by eating out the heart 
of the grain. As the number of theſe inſects is great, the miſ- 
chief they cccaſion in granarics and corn- lotts is often very 
conſiderable. After lying for ſome time, the grain which 
they frequent is entirely conſumed to the huſks; and how- 


ever ſound it may externally appear, it is no ſooner expoſed 


to the wind, than it blows before it like chaff, 

It is in the huſks of grain, after they have ate the ſub- 
ſtance, that theſe animals are transformed into chryſalids: 
and when ready to come forth winged, they n their 
mantion to make room for their eſcape. 

The green corculio is of a bluiſh green, ſhining with a 
fine reſplendent ſhade of gold, like the neck of a pigeon; 
the head, thorax, abdomen, and feet, are all of this beau» 
tiful colour; the antennæ are black, having the laſt articu- 
lation longer than the reſt, 


| "Camel XV.—ATTELABUS. | 
This tribe very much reſembles the laſt, but is inferior in 
fize and beauty: the animals which compoſe it have the 
head inclined, and gradually tapering towards the thorax; 
the antennæ increaſe in thickneſs as they approach the ex- 
tremity. 


Genus XVI. —CERAMBVx. 


| Beetles owe their original to larvæ reſembling ſoft ſlendet 
| worms, 


Tar Capricorn. 
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worms, whoſe heads are ſcaly, and who are provided with 

fx hard legs. Theſe larve, which produce a race of the 

moſt beautiful infects, are in general white, and are found in 

the inner part of trees. It is from theſe cavities that the 

winged capricorn is ſeen iffuing, as ſoon as it has completed 

its laſt change; and in this act it is eaſily caught. Many of 
theſe inſects emit a ſtrong ſmell, which is felt at a conſider- 
able diſtance ; and when laid hold of, they utter a cry, oc- 
caſioned, as is ſuppoled, by the friction of the e and 

abdomen. 


Genus XVII. Ler TUR A. Tur Woop BRETILE. 

The antennæ of theſe inſects are ſetaceous; the elytra di- 
miniſh in breadth toward their extremity ; and the thorax is- 
bound and liender. 
tound, like thoſe of the laſt genus, in the perforated trunks- 
of trees, and, hke them, they devour: the pulverized Wood 
when digging their retreat. 


* T | | 
Gexus XVIII. Nrcypatlis. Or THE CARRIOR EA TER 


There are eleven {pecics, which have obtained their Eng- 


liſn name from their ſuppoſed predilection for carrion. In 


their winged ſtate they generally frequent. the woods; their 
rfidence and habits-while larvae are wholly unknown. The 
reneric characters of theſe inſects are, the ſetaceous form of 
the antenne, and the ſhape of the elytra, which are either 


ſnorter or narrower than the abdomen. 


Gexus XIX.—_Lameyrts: Tur FIRE Fry: 


Is: characterized by filiform antennæ, flexible elytra, a 


ound flattened thorax, furrounding and concealing the 
head; the females are, in moſt ſpecies, without wings. It 


is the ſemale of one ſpecies of theſe infects that is in this 
country termed” the glow-worm, from that phoſphoreſcent 


licht which it emits during night. Two or three of thete 


animals, incloſed in a glaſs vaſe, will give a light ſufficient. 
to enable a perſon to read in the darkeſt night. 

This fingular phenomenon is obſerved moſt frequent!y | in 
the W of June, when the animal is in motion. The 
8 can withdraw or diſplay this light at pleaſure, by 

| contract: ng 


H h. 3 


The larve of the wood beetles are 
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contracting or unfolding her body. When cruſhed. OOTY 
the hand, this ha} ſubſtance of the glow-worm ad- 
heres to it, and continues to ſhine till it is dried up. 
Genus XX.,—CANTHARIS, 3 
The inſects of this family are numerous, and diſtinguiſh. 
able into twenty-ſeven different kinds. From the ſimilarity 
of the name, ſome have ſuppoſed them the ſame with the 
cantharides imported from Spain, whoſe virtues are ſo wel] 
known in medicine; that infect, however, belongs to a dif- 
terent genus. The cantharis frequents flowers; its larva re- 
ſembies that of the cerambyx already deſcribed. 


Grxvs XXI.—E LATER, 


15 diſtinguiſhed by ſetaceous antenne, but more particu- 
larly by an elaſtic ſpine which ſprings from the under fide 
of the thorax, near the extremity. By means of this ſpring 
theſe animals, when turned upon the back, are capable of 
jumping into the air, and recovering their poſition. 


GNbus XII Cen 


The porrected jaws afford an eaſy mark to diſcriminate 
the inſects of this genus; they are both armed with teeth; 


Tur SzippER 


Tar SPARELER, 


the eyes of theſe animals form another ſtriking peculiarity, - 


being ſingularly prominent. 

The cicindela campeſtris is one of the moſt beautiful 
which this country affords. The whole upper parts of the 
body are green, tinged with blue; underneath is a mixture 

of yellow, red, and copper. The elytra are delicately 
marked, each with ſmall white ſpots. Theſe animals are all 
rapacioùs, devouring whatever they can overcome. 


Genus XXIII. — Bur RTSTIS. 


Both in their external figure and manners, nearly reſemble 
the ſkippers already FF. Dar their colours, however, ate 
far more reſplendent ; and, ah viewed with a microſcope, 
their effulgence dazzles the eye. From this circumſtance 
they bave obtained in France, where they are more nume- 
rous than in this country, the name of Richards. 

The characters of this genus are, ſetaceous antennæ; the 
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head drawn back within the thorax ; the mo uth armed with 
jaws, and furniſhed with feelers. ; - 


Genus XXIV — Dy T1Zous, THE Divzr 


; Comprehends twenty-three ſpecies of aquatic inſects, 
| moſtly of a very large ſize; they are diſtinguiſhed by the 
antenne, which are 5 ſetaceous, or terminated by a per- 
+1 foliated knob. 

'The divers have obtained their name from the ſudden; 
eſcape they make from danger, by plunging into water. 
By day they frequent ſtagnated pools, whence they iſſue in 
the evening to make oo on the wing. If caught 
unguardedly, they are in that ſtate capable = giving a ſe- 


vere bite, as | well as of wounding the hand 3 a ſharp 
pine. 


Gexus XXV.—Carapus. TAE GROUND BEETIE 
Contains no leſs than forty-three ſpecies, of the largeſt of 
the Britiſh inſects. They are characterized by ſetaceous 


antenne, and by the ſhape of the thorax, which reſembles a 
heart, the point cut off and margined, 


te In their winged ſtate the heads of theſe animals are pro- 

1 minent ; their mouths, like thoſe of the preceding genus, 

}, are armed with jaws, and four feelers. Their eggs are de- 

poſited under ground, or in decayed trees, where the larvae 

s jclide till they are metamorphoſed. It is during their cater- 
e 


pillar ſtate that they are prejudicial to gardens, and hence 

have been ironically called gardeners by he French. It is 

not, however, vegetable productions alone that they devour, 
they are the greateſt tyrants to other inſects, and deſtroy in- 


diſcriminately as many as their ſtrength enables them to 
overcome. | | 


bh __ Genus XXVI.—TENEBRIO. TRE DARRTLINxG 


Is commonly of a dark ſombre colour; ſome have wings | 
pe, under their elytra, while others are apterous; and from this : 

circumſtance they have been divided by naturaliſts into two 
ſections, containing together thirty-three different ſpecies, 
The larvæ of ſome ſpecies reſide among rotten ſticks or 


rubbiſh; 
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rubbiſh; thoſe of others take up their abode among flour, 
and different kinds of food. After they have become per- 
fect inſects, they enter houſes and deſtroy every fort of pro- 
viſion. Their principal reſort is to damp cellars, where 
putrid air and darkneſs attract them. It is from their pre- 
cipitately avoiding light, as well as their gloomy: : appear» 
ance, that they derive their generic name. 


Gexus XXVII—Meroe. THE Brossom Eat, 


Sixteen) kinds of theſe animals are enumerated ; ard this 
fingular tribe contains in it the genuine captharts: or bliſ- 
tering fly, and is diſtinguiſhed by having moniliform an— 
tennæ, with the laſt articulation of an oval ſhape. In all 
theſe inſects the head is inflected' and gibbous ; the thorax 
round; and the elytra flexible. 5 

The meloe veſicatorius is the ſpecies ſo frequently uſed. 
in pharmacy; an inſect to which man is, perhaps, more 
deeply indebted than to any individual belonging to this: 
claſs of beings. the bliſtering cantharis is about nine lines 
in length; the colour a refulgent green mixed with azure. 
In the ſouthern parts of Europe it multiplies exceedingly; 
fome of the provinces of Spain annually. receive a large 
ſum for thoſe they export to the reſt of Europe. They are 

there ſeen flying in vaſt ſwarms, and alightir g upon trees 
and ſnrubs, whoſe leaves they devour. "They are ſaid to- 
prefer the ath leaf to that of any tree in the foreſt ; but 
whatever leaves they devour, they are uniformly accompa— 
nied with a heavy nauteous- ſmell, like that of 1nice, and 
thenee their haunts are diſcovered by thoſe who go in 085 
ot them. 

In their ad and living ſtate the odour ee f from 
theſe inſects is ſo corroſive and irritating, that the gathering 
of them is attended with danger. In that occupation the la- 
bourers who imprudently collect them in the heat of the 
day, and with their hands uncovered, are frequently ſeized 
with a voiding of blood. The ſame accidents befall thoſe 
who unwarily leer under the trees they? fr Mats 
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Gx us XXVII.—Morverta. Tur NIBBLER 

Jas the antennæ filiform and ſerrated ; the head bent 
under the neck; the palpi clubbed and obliquely truncated. 
There are only fix ſpecies of the mordella known to na- 
ralifts; of thele the mordella aculeata is quite black and 
{nooth. The abdomen terminates in a ſharp point, and 

extends a conſiderable length beyond the tips of the elytra. 


Gexnus XXIX. —STAPHYLINUS, 


The ſtaphylini are ſometimes ſeen upon flowers; but 
their principal reſort is to the dung of cows. All of them 
when touched turn up the tail, as if with an intention to 
ung. They are, however, unprovided with that inſtri- 

ent, but bite ſeverely with their Jaws when laid hold of. 
In their larva ſtate theſe inſects ſo much reſemble the perfect 
animal, that they cannot eaſily be diſtinguiſhed. 

Staphylinus maxilloſus 1s the largeſt Britiſh inſect of this 
genus. The jaws, from which it obtains its Linnzan 
name, are ſharp, hard, and rather longer than the head. 
5 The whole inſect, both above and below, is of a deep 
black: the elytra do not cover more than one-third of the 

iddomen, which appears beyond them rough and hairy. 

The legs are long; each of the tarſi is provided with a tuft 

of hair reſembling a bruſh. This and the other ſpecies can 

fly by means of large wings, which unfold from under the 
elytra. | 


d GENUSS XXX. —SForricula. THE EAR wIG 


Is ſeen every where; it even enters our inmoſt apart- 
ments. The formidable name of earwig has ariſen from an 
opinion, which we believe is not wholly unfounded, that 
theſe inſects entered into the ears of people while aſleep, and 
taence penetrated into the brain, where they occaſioned 
much pain, often madneſs and death. The French appel- 
lation, which ſignifies the ear-piercer, urges this accuſation 
in ſtill plainer terms. | | 

It deſtroys flowers; and wherever fruit has been wounded 
by ftronger inſects, the earwig generally attends for a ſe- 
98 cond fealt, 


: It 
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It is amazing in how little room the long wings of theſe 
animals are packed before they burſt from their chryſalid 


ſtate; and even after they are protruded, the animal, by! 


means of the joints and muſcles with which they are fur- 
niſhed, folds them up under the el ytra, that you would ima- 
gine it altogether deprived of theſe inſtruments. 


— — . — 


MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY, 
P No. XII. : 


* THE LIFE OF GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


HIS illuſtrious Scotch writer was born at Killairn, 

in Dumbartonſhire, in 1506, of a family antient in- 

deed but not wealthy. His mother was left a widow in 
diſtreſſed circumſtances with eight children, five of whom 
were ſons. James Heriot, their natural uncle, perceiving 
peculiar marks of genius in George, undertook the expence 
of his education, and ſent him to Paris, then accounted the 
moſt famous univerſity in Europe. Here, however, he con- 
tinued but two years, being obliged to return to his own 


country in 1520, in conſequence of the death of his uncle, 


and bis own want of health. As ſoon as he was recovered, 
he entered into the army, but in a ſhort time grew weary of 
a military life; and in 1524 went to the univerſity of St. 
Andrew's to ftudy logic, under John Major, a celebrated 
profeſſor. The year following he accompanied his tutor to 
Paris, where he imbibed the doctrines of Luther, which 
then made a great noiſe. After ſtruggling through many 
hardſhips, he was, in 1529, choſen to teach grammar in the 
college of St. Barbe, at Paris; but how long he continued 
there does not appear. He next entered into the ſervice of 
the Earl of Caflilis, with whom he ſpent five years very 
agreeably, partly in France and partly in his own coun- 
try. During this connexion he tranilated into Latin Lina- 
cer's Rudiments of Engliſh Grammar, which he dedicated 
to his patron. On the death of that nobleman he was en- 
gaged by James I. of Scotland to be preceptor to his na- 
tural ſon, the Earl of Murray, afterwards regent of the 
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kingdom. About this time he wrote his Somnium, a Latin 
degy, in which he ſo ridiculed the order of St. Francis, as 
greatly to irritate the monks againſt him. The king, who 
liked that order no better than our author did, ſet bins to 
- itack the order again, and accordingly he produced his 
animated ſatire, entitled Franciſcani, which fo provok- 
« the friars, that they reſolved to have his life. Knowing 
their vindictive ſpirit to be implacable, and not much rely- 
ing on the king's protection, Buchanan fled to England 
in 1539, whence he ſoon after went to Paris. Here his 
greateſt enemy, C ardinal Beaton, was at that time engaged 
3 ambaſſador from Scotland to the French court. Fearing 
the power and malice of 'the Cardinal, Buchanan quitted 
Paris as expeditiouſly and as filently as he could, and re- 
tired to Bourdeaux, whither he had received an invitation 
from Andreas Govea, a learned Portugueze, who imme- 
Mm Il diately choſe him to be his athſtant in the public ſchool. 
Here Buchanan remained three years, and wrote his four 
ace Wl tragedies, © The Baptiſta, Medea, Jepththa,“ and 
the Wl © Alceitis.” His chief object in theſe pieces, the firſt and 
third of which are entirely of his own compoſition, on ihe 
wn WW Grecian model, and the others tranflated from Euripides, 
cle, Wl was to oppoſe the prevailing taſte for allegories. 'I'hefe 
ed, ¶ camas procured him deſervedly a great reputation, which 


y Ol vas increaſed by his Odes, his Verſion of the Pſalms, his 
St. tires, Elegics, Silvæ, Hendeca Syllables, Iambics, Epi- 
ated I rams, Nitcellanies, and his books on the Sphere. 

r to While our poet reſided at Bourdeaux, the Emperor 
nich Charles V. pales through that city, and Buchanan, as. one 
any oi the rectors of the univerſity „Was appointed to addreis 
the him! in a Latin poem, in which he celebrated the renown of 
"_ that prince with ſo much elegance, that he not only be- 
ce of 


towed on him a liberal reward, but expreſſed an unuſual 
very degree of attection for the city. 


gun The retreat of Buchanan being diſcovered by his enemies, 
ana- particularly by Beaton, that haughty prelate prevailed on 

ated I the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, to endeavour to apprehend 

5 en- WF lim. This deſign, however, was fruſtrated by our author's 

5 na- friends ; and, on the death of the King ot Scotland, in 

1 1542. the Cardinal had other objects to call his attention. 
om. 


Of 


* 
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Of the next four years of Buchanan's life we know no 
more than that they were ſpent in different parts of France, 

In 1547 he went to Portugal, being invited thither by 
his old friend Govea, who' was appointed head of the new 
uniye -ertity of Coimbra. Here Buchanan lived in tranquil- 
hty till the death of Govea, which happened in 1549; ang 
then he had to encounter the tyrannical perſecution of the 
monks, particularly thoſe of the Franciſcan order. At their 
inſtigation he was thrown into the priſon of the Inquiſition, 
Puck he remained a year and a halt, and then was ſent to 
a monaſtery, to be inſtructed in the principles of the Roman 
Catholic religion. While he was in this place he relieved 
the e ee of confinement by turning ſeveral of David's 
Pfalms i into Latin verſe, which, it 1s ſaid, were 10 agreeable 
to the monks, that they gave him his liberty. 

On quitting the gloomy walls of the convent, he ear- 
neſtly wiſhed to return to France, but the King of Portugal 
being defirous of retaining him in that country, prevented 
him from going thither. He then got on board a veſſel 
bound to England, and arrived here in 1552. After a ſhort 
ſtay in this country he went over to Paris, and continued 
there two years. While he abode in that city he pub- 
liſhed his“ Alceſtis,” and wrote his“ Fratres Fraterimi,” 


in one book, conſiſting of epigrams and ſmaller poems, in- 


tended chiefly to ſatirize the clergy of the Roman church, 
Charles de Coſſi, Mareſchal de Briſſac, prevailed on him to 
undertake the education of his ſon Timoleon de Coſfi, 
which taſk he fulfilled in the moſt honourable manner, and 
in conſequence was admitted into the Mareichal's moſt 
particujar confidence. 'This connexion continued till the 
year 1560, and not long afterwards he returned to his na- 
tive land, where he. was appointed princi ipal of St. Leo- 
nard's College, at St. Andrew's. Here he principally ap- 
plied himſelf to the inſtruction of the ſtudents in philo- 
ſophy, employing his leifure time in preparing a complete 

"edition of his poems for the public. But thodgh poetry, 


grammar, and philoſophy, teem to have been his chief ſtudy 
in early life, yet he did not neglect theology ; and, indeed 
ſo high ſtood his reputation in this (ive, that, in 15677 he 
was 3 Moderator to the S, nod of Scotland. About 
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wards our James I. This important office he diſcharged 


in writing the Hiſtory of Soli a work, in point of 


large and. powerful empire. They extend from the thirtieth 


Pg 


Manners and Cuſtoms, &c. _ 


the end of 1553 he was appointed, by order of the Privy 
Council and States of the Realm, to take charge of the edu- 
cation of James, the fon of Mary Queen 0 Scots, after- 


with{trit juſtice, and perhaps no prince was ever bleſſed 
with ſuch a preceptor. James, though not a wile, was 
unqueſtionably a learned monarch ; 4 for that qualifica- 
ton he was ſolely indebted to the attention of Buchenan. 
The latter years of this great man's life were occupied 


ſtyle, little inferior to that of Salluſt, and an honeſt and 
well arranged detail of facts. Though ſo much eſteemed 
and diſtinguiſhed, he is ſaid to have left neither eſtates nor 
money and him; « 'circumſtance rather. unaccountable, 
1s he had enjoyed ſome lucrative poſts in his old age. He 
died at Edinburgh, September 28, 1582, in the yep | 
lixth year of his age. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTION or THE CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUs- 
TOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF JAPAN, 


APAN is a general name given to a great number of 
iſlands lying between the cif vail of Atia and the 
weſtern coaſt of America, all of which together form a 


to the forty- firſt degree. of north latitude, and from the one 
hundred and thirtieth to the one hundred and forty-ſeventh 
degree eaſt longitude. 

It South and North: Britain were divided by an arm of 
the ſea, Japan might be aptly compared to England, Scot- 
land, and lrriand, with their reſpective ſmaller iſlands, pe- 
ninſulas, bays, channels, &c. all under the ſame monarch. 

The Europeans call the empire Japan, but by the inha= 
bitants it is called Niphon, from the largeſt ifland belonging 
to it; and the Chineſe call it Crphon, probably ort account of 
its caſter ſituation, as theſe names fignify in both languages 

Vor. II. | 11 : the 
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the foundation of the fun. Japan was diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueze about the year 1549. be Chineſe, however, 
bretend that theſe iflands were peopled by themſelves. 


though it is hie Shly provable that the original inhabitants 


were from different nations, driven thather by ſtorms at Git 
ferent times. : 

Ihe ſeaſons in thels ane are very inconſtant; their 
winters are exceſſively cold, and in their ſummers the rains 
are 10 violent, that the months of June and July are called 
ſalt-ſaki, or water months. The toil, though naturally bar. 
ren and mountainous, by the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
ſupplies them with every neceſſary of lite in great abun- 
dance. And ſome of the mountains are enriched with mines 
of cold, filver, copper, tin, lead, iron, and vaiious other 
minerals and foflils, while others abound with marble and 
precious ſtones. One of theſe mountains, on account of 
its great height, may be deemed a natural curiotity. It is 
t 5 to be equal in fize to the famous Peak of Peneriffe; 
but it may rather be called a clulter or group of mountains, 
among which are no leſs than eight dreadiul volcanoes, 


burning with incredible fury, and often laying waſte the 


country around them : they, however, aftord great variety 
af medicinal waters, of almoſt every degree of heat to that 
of boiling oil. | | 
Many Rakes and rivers have their ſources among the 
mountains, and form a great number of delightrul este 
as well.as dreadful PIE ay The t abound with 
trees of various kinds; but the cedars, on theſe iands, ex- 


cced, | in ſtraightneſs, height, and beauty, all of that claſs 


through India. The neighbouring ſeas, beſides great plenty 
of t:ſh, abound with red and white coryl, and pearis of con- 
ſiderable value. ä 
The Japan iflands are ſubject. t to frequent and very 
dreadful carthguakes, to wiuch'the inhabitants are to much 
accuſtomed as to pay little attention to them, unleſs they 
chance to be iv te rrible as to lay villages and towns in xruins. 
They then have recourſe to extraordinary ſacritecs, and 
acts of worſhip, to their di tferent dæmons aud deitics; and 


ſometimes they even proceed to citer human Victims ; but 
theſe 
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theſe are generally taken from the worſt and moſt aban- 
ikea criminals, becauſe they are only ſucrifced do appeafe 
the fury of malevolent deities. 


$ 
5 The religion of Japan is Paga n, fplit into different ſec As, 
who live together | in the createſt barmony. Every ſect has 
r its own temples and prieſts. The ſpiritual” emperor, the 
s Pairi, is the chief of their religion. "They acknowledge and 
d honour a ſupreme being. Pfr. Tbunberg informs us, that. 
— he ſa two temples of the God of Gods of a moſt majeſtic: 
, keicht, The idol that repreſented this. God was of gilded 
[= wood, and of ſo prodigious a fize, that fix perſons might 
8 fit on his hands in the Japaneſe cuſtom. In the other temple 
er the infinite power of this God was repreſented by more 
d than thirty thouſand little gods ſr nding round the great 
df idol that repreſented God. * he prieſts are numerous, but 
is have nothing to do but to clean the pavement of the temple, 
; light the lamps, and dreſs the idols with fl. wers. The 
8, temples are open to every body, even to foreigners, who, in 
s, caſe they are in want of a lodging, are entertained with 
he hoſpitality in them. PIN TRL 
ty The inhabitants of Japan are ſtout and very actixe; they 
at do not equal the more nworthians nations of Europe In the 
ſtrength of their bodies. The colour of the face is com- 
he monly yellow, which ſometimes varies to a brown, and 
88, ſometimes to a white. The inferior claſſes, who, during 
th W' their work in ſummer; have the upper parts of the body 
X naked, are fun-burnt and very dark; but women of dis- 
aſs ti:.tion, who never go uncovered into mu open air, are 
ty perfectly white. 
on- The national character conſiſts in intelligence, prudence, 
| politeneſs, frankneſs, good teinper, civility, curioſity, in- 
cry. duſtry, and dexterity; economy and ſobriety, cleanlineſs, 
ich jullice, and fidelity: in being alſo miſtruſtful, ſuporſtitious, 
ef haughty, reſentful, brave, 480 invincible. Wi 
ins. Their curioſity is exceſſive; nothing imported by the | Wi 
and Europeans eſcapes it. They. ſeek iforthation concerning. il! 
and every article, and their queſtions continue till they become. | 
but very troubleſome, The phyticians are regarded with great 1 
zele relpect as the learned, and they are conſulted as tels 9 
1, WI which they truſt in for anſwers on all queſtions, whether in 
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mathematics, geography, phyſics, chemiſtry, pharmacy, 
zoology, botany, medicine, &c. 


is a M's admired, as well in the emperor's 'palage as in 
the meatieſt cottage. It makes thoſe-who poſſeſs but little 
contented, and it prevents the abundance of the rich from 
overflowing in exceſs and voluptuoufneſs. Hence feareity 
and famine are vnknown in Japan; and though the tate is 
exceedingly populous,” yet there is ſcarcely to be abe a 
Depgar or neceſſitous perſon. 1 
_ The names of families and of fingle perſons are under 
very different regulations from ours. The family name is 
never changed, nor even uſed in ordinary converſation, 
They Wake uſe of the family name in ſigning writings, 
to which alſo they affix their ſeal. There is alſo another 
peculiarity, viz. that the ſirname is always placed firſt ; the 
other is changed ſeveral times in the courſe of life. A child 
receives, at bi th, from its parents a name which is retained 
till itſelf has a ſon arrived at maturity. A perſon changes 
his name upon the inveſtiture of any office, as alſo hen! he 
is advanced to a higher truſt: ſome, as emperors and 
princes, acquire a- new name after death. The names of 
the women are leſs variable; they are in e borrowed 
from the moſt beautiful flowers. 

The dreſs of the Japaneſe deſerves, more e than that of any 
other people, the name of national, ſince it is nat only dit: 
ferent from that of all other people, but is of the ſame form 
for both ſexes in all ranks, from the monarch to his m aneſt 
ſubject ; and what ſeems to exceed all credibility, it has not 
been altered for theſe two centuries and a half. It conſiſts 
of a*kind of night-gown made long and wide, ſeveral of 
which are worn at once by all ranks and ages. The more 
diſtinguiſhed and the rich have them of the fineſt filk, the 
poorer ſort of cotton. Thoſe of the women reach down to 


the ground, and have a train; in the men they reach down 
to che heels. Travellers, ſoldiers, and labourers either tuck 
them up or wear them only down to their knees: Ihe 
habit of the men is generally of one colour; the women 
have theirs variegated, and frequently interwoven with 
In ſummer they are without lining, or 

"hore 


| flowers of gold. 


"Economy 1 is 1a:d to have s peculiar abode 3 in Japan. It 
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have hut a thin one; in winter they are ſtuffed, to a great 


thickneſs with cotton or filk. 


The men ſeldom wear a 


great number, but the women thirty, fifty, or more, alſo 
thin, that they ſcarcely together weigh five pounds. The 
undermoſt ſerves for a dirt, and they are all faſtened round 
the waiſt with a belt of ſuch a length, that it goes twice 
round the waiſt, and afterwards is tied in a knot — many 
The knot among the fair ſex is very conſpicuous, 
and immediately rde the ſpectator whether they are 
The unmarried have it behind, and the 
In this belt the men fix their ſabres, fans, 
pipe, tobacco, and medicine boxes. The gowns are always 
cut round without a collar, leaving he neck bare; the 
ſleeves are always ill made, and out of all proportion wides 
reaching almoſt to the ground. 
ſimplicity of the babit, that they are ſoon dreſſed; and to- 
undreſs they need way open their girdle and Py in their 


bows. 


married or not. 
married before. 


a Tins. 


Such, however, 18 the 


As the gowns, from their length, keep the legs abs thighs 
warm, they have no occaſion for ttockings'; but perſons on 
a journey and ſoldiers have buſkins 0 of cotton. Their 
ſhoes, made of rice ſtraw, confiiting only of à ſole, is the 


moſt wretched part of their drels.. 


The thoes are faſtened 


on by means of a band, which at the one end paſſes through 
a bow of linen, and at the other goes round the great toe. 
The Japaneſe never enter their toifes with Wosz dut put 
them off in the entrance, which is a precaution- taken tor” 
the ſake of their neat carpets; 

The way of drefling the hair is alfo peculiar» to this 
The men ſlravs the head from the forehead to the 
neck; and the hair remaining on the temples and in the 
nape is well beſmeared with ont: turned vpwards, ang tie 
with a white. paper thread wrapped round ſeveral times, 


people. 


The 2 of ;the bair 2 ond the head are cut croff: ways, 


e 4. the ur iS | b to the crown * 1 5 head, 


where 1t is taitened. 


Women, except ſuch as happen to be 


Rpargted from their-huſhands, ſhave no part of their head, 
The head is never covered with hat or honnet in winter 
or in ſummer, except when chey are on a journey; 5 ang 


1 
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then PROS uſe. a conical hat, made of graſs, and faſtened 
with a ribband. 


like a ſhaving-baſon inverted on Get head, which is made of 


Some travelling women have a bonnet 


cloth, in ich gold is interwoven. On other occaſions 
their naked heads are preſerved from the rain and the ſun 
by umbrellas. Travellers have riding coats made of oiled 
paper. ; 

A' Japaneſe always has his arms 3 on one or more 
of his garments, on the fleeves, or between the ſnoulders, ſo 


that nobody can ſteal them, which might otherwiſe eaſily 
happen in a country where the clothes are ſo much alike in 


Ruff, ſhape, and fizc. | - 
There are no wheel cartiages in Japan for the ſervice of 
travellers, therefore all thoſe that are poor travel on foot, 
But for the rich, and thoſe who are able to pay, there are a 
variety of carriages. In travelling, inſtead of long night- 


gowns, they often wear trowſers or linen breeches, whith 
reach half-way down the legs; and travelling ſoldiers tie 


theſe up their thighs. Such as ride on herſchack make, for 


the molt part, a ſtrange appearance; as, frequently, ſeyeral 


perſons are mounted on one horſe, fometimes a whole fa- 


mily. In this caſe the man is ſeated on the {addle, with his 


legs laid forward over the horſe's neck; the wife occupies 
baſket made faft to one fide of the ſaddle, and the children 
are placed in another baſket on the other fide : a perſon al- 
ways walks before, to lead the horſe by the bridle. People 


of property are carried in a kind of ſedan chairs, that differ 


from each other in point of ſize and ornament, according to 
the different rank of the owners. (A repre/entation of one 


\ of theſe is given in this number of the Preceptor.) The 


meaneſt fort of - thefe ſedans are ſmall, which obliges the 
perfon who fits in them to have his feet under the ſeat. 


They are open on all fides, covered with a ſmall roof, and 


carried by two men. The Rangoes are covered in, and cloſed 


on the ſides; but they are almoſt ſquare, and by no means 
elegant. 


The largeſt and handſomeſt are called acrimons, 
and are uſed by perſons in the higher departments of o ec, 
and are borne by ſeveral men. At the inns in every town 


and village there is always a number of men who offer 


their ſervices to the traveller. 
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The norimen and Fango bearers can carry very heavy bur- 
thens to a great diſtance; and not only travellers but goods, 

which they carry tied to each end of a pole, or bamboo, 
acroſs their ſhoulders ;. they generally go a Japaneſe mile, 
or league, in an hour, and from ten to hee — theſe 
miles in a day. ie wh 
Lo be coneluded i in 05 next number. )- 
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EGYPT. * 
C Caoncluded from page 306.) : 
ROM the time that Egypt became a province of the 


Roman empire, it continued ſeveral centuries in a 


ſtate of ſubjectĩon, either to the emperors of Rome or Con- 


ſtantinople. In the fix hundred and forty-firſt year of the 


Chriſtian era, Omar, a caliph of the Saracens, ſubdued 


this kingdom. Omar was one of the moſt rapid con- 
querors of modern hiſtory. He drove the Greeks from 
Syria and Phcenicia : Jeruſalem was ſurrendered to him; 
his generals took the capital of Perſia ; and ſoon after Mem- 
phis and Alexandria fſubmitted to his victorious troops. 
In this conqueſt the truly celebrated Alexandrian library 


was burnt by theſe ſavages, who, it is ſaid, heated their 


"E854 with its valuable books. Omar was aflalinated by a 
Perfian flave, after a reign of ten years: but Egypt conti- 


nued to be governed by his ſucceffors till the, year 889, 


when an independent government was eſtabliſhed by Ah- 
med Ebn Tolun, who excited a ſucceſsful rebellion againſt 
the caliph of Bagdad. By him and his ſucceflors it was 


governed for twenty-ſeven years, when it was reduced by 


Al-Moctaſi, caliph of Bagdad. Thirty years after, gypt 
was again an independent ſtate, being joined with Syria, 
under Mahomet bn Pai, who had been -aboninted governor 


of theſe provinces. This government, bowever, was alſo - 
but ſhort-lived ; for, in the year 968, it was conquered: by 


Jawhar, 


| 
| 
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Jawhar, one of the generals of Moez, the F. atemite cal ph 
of Cairwan, in Barbary. . 


No ſooner was Moez informed of the ſucceſs of bis ge- 


neral. than he prepared, with all expedition, to go and take 
poſſeſſion of his new conqueſt. Accordingly he: ordered all 
the vaſt quantities of gold, which he and his predeceffors 
had amaſſed, to be caſt into ingots of the ſize and figure of 


the mill-ſtones uſed in hand-mills, and conveyed them on 


camels into Egypt. To ſhew that he was determined to 
abandon his dominions in Barbary, and to make Egypt the 
reſidence of himſelf and his ſucceſſors, he cauſed the re- 
mains of the three former princes of his race to be removed 
from Barbary, and to be depoſited in a ſtately moſque, 
erected for that purpoſe, in the city of Cairo, in Egypt. 
To eſtabliſh himſelf the more effectually in bis new domi- 


nions, Moez ſuppreſſed the ' uſual prayers made in the 


| moſques for the caliphs of Bagdad, and ſubſtituted his own 


Theſe were moſtly the Dararians, a new ſect, ſprung up 
He is ſuppoſed-to have in- 
ſpired the mad caliph with this impious notion; and as. 
Parari ſet up for a ſecond Moſes, he did not ſcruple to affert 


name in their ſtead. This was complied with in Egypt, 


Sy ria, and through the whole of Arabia, the city of Mecca 


only excepted. The conſequence of this was a ſchiſm in 
the Mahometan faith, which continued two hundred years, 
and was attended with continual anathemas, and deſtruc- 
tive wars between the caliphs of Bagdad and thoſe of Egypt. 
Moez, after having fully eſtabliſhed himſelf in his new 
kingdom, died three years after he had left his dominions 
m Barbary, and was ſucceeded by his fon Al Aziz, whoſe 
reign was ſpent in continued warfare : he died in the midſt 
of his army, and was ſucceeded by Al Hakem, whoſe reign 

is remarkable for nothing ſo much as the madneſs with: 
which the caliph was ſided, which firſt manifeſted itſelf by 
his iſſuing many prepoſterous edicts; and, at length, grew 


to ſuch a height, that he fancied himſelf a god, Hark found 


ſixteen thouſand perlons who ackpowledged him as ſuch. 


under a chief firnamed Darari. 


that Al Haken was the great Creator of the Univerſe. For 
this realon 


the new doctrines, ſtabbed Darari in the caliph's chariot: 
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zealous Turk, willing to prove the truth of 
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His death was followed by three days uproar in the city of 
Cairo, during which Darari's houſe was pulled down, and 
many of his followers maſſacred- The ſect, however, did 
not W with its author; he left behind him a en 


liph, ſpread the antigen far and wide, as. wi the 
zealous Mahometans to apprehend that Al Hahem meant to 
ſuppreſs entirely the worſhip of the true God, and intro- 
duce his own in its place. From this dread they were, 
however, delivered by the death of the caliph, Who was 
afaflinated by a contrivance of his own e in the uu 
1020, | 

During the next reign nothing e occurred; but 
in the ſucceeding one Bagdad was taken, and Al Moſtanſer, 
the Fatemite caliph, cauſed the Turkiſh vizier to be led on a 
camel through the ſtreets of Bagdad, with a high red bon» 
net, a leathern collar about his neck, a man laſhing him all 
the way behind. Afterwards he. cauſed him to be ſewed 
up in a bull's hide, with the horns placed over his head, 
and hung upon hooks, where he was beaten till he died. 
The imperial palace was plundered, and.the monarch was 
detained a cloſe priſoner. 

This ſacceſs was ſhort-lived, and "INI we - may a 
the declenſion of the Egyptian empire under the ealiphs. 
In the year 1066, as the effect of a moſt dreadful war, a fac 
mine raged over the whole of Egypt and Syria, with fuck 


unexampled fury, that dogs and cats were fold for large 
ſums of money. Multitudes of the people died in Cairo for 


want of food. So great indeed was the ſcarcity, that the 
vizier had hut one ſervant left who was able to attend him 
to the caliph's palace, and to whom he gave the care of his 
horſe, when he alighted at the gate; BP at his return, he 

was ſurprized to find that the horſe had been enrried: off, 
killed, and eaten by the famiſhed people. Of this he com- 


planed to the caliph, who eauſed three of thoſe perſons 


wio had carried off the horſe to be hanged. The next 
day, however, he was ſtill more farprized to hear that all 
the fleſh had been picked off the bones of the three un- 
happy criminals, ſo that nothing but the ſkeletons were left. 
3575 to ſuch a degree of miſery were the inhabitants of all 

| Egypt 
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. ele 
Egypt reduced, that the carcaſes of thoke who died x were 1005 0 
ſold for food at a great price, of whor 
This famine was followed by a plague, which was fue expence 
oeeded by an invaſion of the Turks, who ravaged all Lower MW knzdon 
Egypt, from Cairo to Alexandria, committing the mott bat the 
horrid cruelties through that whole tract. erous, 2 
In the year 1095 Al Moſtanſer died, after a reign of 9175 they we 
years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Al Moſtali. the mot WE tary, n 
remarkable event of whoſe reign was his taking the city of but ame 
Jeruſalem from the 'Purks, in 1098, which, in the following to thein 
year, was taken from him by the cruſaders.* From this original 
time to the year 1164 the Egyptian hiſtory affords little elfe Wl were di 
than an account of the inteſt; ine broils and conteſts between Ml vere b 
the viziers, or prime miniſters, who had now become fo Wl into Eg 
powerful, that they had, in a great meaſure, ſtripped the weary. « 
caliphs of their civil power, and left them nothing but a Wl numbei 
ſhadow of ſpiritual tyranny. Theſe conteſts, at lat, gare e ma: 
occaſion to a revolution, by which the race of the Fatemite opporti 
caliphs was totally extinguiſhed, whom 
Saladin aſſumed the title of Sultan or Rania of Egypt they ſo 
in the year 1174, and eſtabliſhed the empire of the Turks nous, t. 


in Africa. Saladin was equally renowned as a warrior and 125, 
legiſlator. He ſupported himſelf by his valour, and the WW nlated. 
influence of an amiable character, againſt the united efforts The 
of the chief Chriſtian potentates of Europe, who were car- dd no 
rying on the celebrated cruſades. In 1193 he died, to the amy b 
inexpreſſible grief of all true Mahometans, who held him in ug to 
the higheſt veneration. His dominions in Syria and Pa- umb 
1cſtine' were ſhared out among his children and relations into 


Männe! 
many petty principalities. His fon Othman ſucceeded. to lacy u 
the crown of Egypt; but as none of his ſucceffors pofſefſed bers d 


the enterpriſing genius of Saladin, the hiſtory from that ¶ de cot 
time till the year 1250, affords notbing remarkable. At Int w; 
this period the reigning Sultan, Al Salek, was dethroned ho gite 
and fla:n' by the aer or, as they are ſometimes Na the 
called, the Mamleuls, a kind of mercenary ſoldiers, who power 
ſerved under him, and who became maſters of 865 12 8 and 82. 
choſe a ſultan rom among themſelves. 
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Theſe Mamelukes are thoupht to have been young 
| Turks or Tartars, ſold to private; perſons by the merchants, 
of whom they were bought by the ſultan, edudated at his 
expence : and employed to defend. the maritime places of the 
kingdom. The reaſon of this inſtitution originally was, 
wat the native Egyptians were become ſo cowaldly, treach- 
erous, and effeminate, from a long courſe of flavery, that 
] they were unfit for arms. The Mamelukes, on the con- 
i WF trary, made molt excellent ſoldiers; for having no friends 
f but among their own corps, they turned all hath thoughts 
Jo their profeſſion. According to M. Volney they were 
8 originally brought from Mount Cauſacus by the cruſaders, 
e were diflinzuithed by the flaxen colour of their hair, and 
were by hem called Mame'ukes. They were introduced 
into Egypt by the Tartars, who, in their conqueſt, being 
weary of laughter, brought along with them an immenſe- 
number of flaves of both ſexes, with whom they filled all 
the markets of Aſia. The Turks, taking advantage of the | 
portuniRy' purchaſed about twelve thouſand young men, 
whom they bred up ts the profeſſion of arms, in which: 
tzey ſoon attained to great perfection; but becoming muti= 
bos, they turned they r_ arms. againſt their maſters, mich in 
120, « depoſed and murdered the ſultan, as has been already 
lated. | | 
The Mamelukes, notwithſlanding their martial abilities, 
r- Wild not long retain their empire. A numerous ſtanding 
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ke umy being necefſury to keep the country in awe, and tears 
in Wu to trult the natives with power, they purchafed 4 
a- amber of Chr.itan ſlaves, to educate them in the ſame + 
o Winner as they themſelves, had been brought up; and when 
ky icy were completed | in their military education, theſe ſol- 
0 


ders were diſpoſed of through all the fortreſſes erected in 
Lat Ide country; and becauſe, in their own language, ſuch a. / 


At Wort was called Be ge, the new militia obtained the name of 
ed Wb gites, In proceis « of time the Borgites, faking advantage 
es Wi the indolence of their? matters, deprived thei of thai! 
ho 


power, and transferred the government to themſelves in 2 
nd M1382, Ahe Borgites then aflumed the name of Mamelukess » 1 
Nee famous "Heng their valour and terocity, and were almoſt i 
— Mipetyally engaged in wars, either foreign or domeſtic, as 
| e long 
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long as their dominion laſted: In the year 1517 they were 
invadel by Selim, the Turkiſh ſultan. The Mamelukeg 


defended themſelves with incredible valour, but, being over- 


powered by numbers, they were defeated in every engage- 
ment. The ſame year their capital, the city of Cairo; was 


| taken, the ſultan was obliged to fly, and though he after- 


wards collected his forces, and ventured the fate of a deci- 
five battle, yet it was but to witneſs the deſtruction of his 
whole army. In a ſhort time afterwards he was taken by 
the enemy and put to death, and with him ended the glory 
and almoſt the exiſtence of the Mamelukes. 

This was the laſt great revolution in the Eg gyptian af. 
fairs;* a revolution very little to the advantage of the na- 
tives, who may well doubt whether their antient or modern 
conquerors have ſhewn the greater degree of barharity, 
Selim gave a ſpecimen of his government the day after he 
took poſſeſſion of it, by putting to death the unfortunate 
ſultan, Tuman Bey. And having cauſed a theatre to be 
erected on the banks of the Nile, he ordered all the pri- 
ſoners, to the number of thirty. thouſand, to be beheaded in 
his preſence, and their bodies thrown into the river. He 
did not, however, attempt to extirpate the Mamelukes en- 
tirely, but eſtabliſhed a form of government in which they 
enjoyed a ſhare, With this view he choſe from among 
thoſe who had eſcaped the general ſlaughter, a diy#n, or 
council of regency, conſiſting of the pacha, and chiefs of the 
ſeven military corps. The former was to notify to this 
council the orders of the Purkiſh government, to ſend tri- 
bute to Conſtantinople; and'to pratide for the- ſafety of 
government, both external and internal: while, on the 
other hand, the members of the council had a right to re- 
Je the orders of the pacha, and even to depoſe bim; pro- 
vided they could aſſign ſufficient reaſons for ſo doing. All 
civil and political ordinances' muſt allo be ratifted by them, 
Selim iſſued the following ediét, by which he formed the 
whole may into a republic: Though, by the help of the 
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* We ſhall hetenfter give ai1 11 account of the preſent fate of 
Egypt, ſince the changes introduced by the anch under the ar. 
ticle of Manners and Cuſtoms of Nations. | | 
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Almi Ry we have Send the Whole kingdom of. 
Egypt with our invincible armies, never theleſs our benevo= 
lence is willing to grant to dne twenty- four (fange) gover® 
nors of the provinces of Egypt a republican form of govern= 
ment; under certain reſtrictions. The principal; of theſe 
reftrictions were, (I.) That the Turkifh” ſovereignty fhoutd 
be acknowledged, and have its lieutenant received as a re- 
preſentative, (2.) That in time of war the republic { ſhou! 

provide, at its own expence, twelve thouſand troops, to b 

commanded by ſangiacs. (3.) That it ſhould ſend annually 
to the Sublime Porte about ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and as much for Medina and Mecca, beſides a million mea- 
ſures of corn. (4.) That the republic ſhould not keep 


more than fourteen thouſand- janizaries, or troops, in the 


time of peace. (5.) That the republic ſhould elect a Hh 
tellet, out of the number of beys, to be confirmed by the 


lieutenant ; and that the ſaid ſtheik-bellet ſhould be the res | 


preſentative and head of the republic. 

Thus the power of the Mamelukes till continued to 3 
very conſiderable degree, and gradually increaſed fo much 
as to threaten a total loſs of dominion to the Turks. In the 
year 1746 Ibrahim, a commanding officer. among the jani= 
zaries, rendered himſelf in reality maſter of Egypt, having 
managed matters ſo well; that of the twenty out beys or 
ſioSacs eight were of his own houſehold. Thus the packs 
became altogether unable to oppoſe him, and the orders of 


the fultan were leſs reſpected than thoſe of Ibrahim, On | 
” death his family continued to reign in a deſpotic man- 
but in 1766 Ali Bey, who had , formerly. bought þ 
as a ſlave, made himſelf abſolute maſter of Egypt, and 
reigned with various ſucceſs as à warrior till. 177 3, when he 
was overcome, and probably poiſoned by Mohammed Bey, 


who pretended to be a defender of the rights of the ſultan, 
and ſent tribute to Conſtantinople. Mohammed afterwards 
governed with the greateſt tyranny, and made war upon his 
enemies with the- moſt dreadful cruelty „till a malignant 
fever put an end to the tyrant in 1776, after an illneſs of 
two day s. The government was from that time till the 


year 1786 divided. after many conteſts, between Morad : 


Bey and Ibrahim Bey. Since that time till the invaſion, of 
I II. : K k Egy pt 
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868 The Antient and Modern Hiſtory of Nations. 
Egypt by the French, we have no accounts of any remark. 


able tranſactions of the government of Egypt, which, ac- 


cording:to M. Volney, « wag, carried on by a ſeries of ca- 
bals, intrigues, treachery, and. murders. 
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» Pharafza,. — — Sabacpub, Set hoiæu. 
Pſammitſul, Neſap, Nebuclaus, Cambudu, Alexita, Ptoltet. 
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Dante, Ahmedeikou, Al Mocnat, Moezzauk, Al Hach, Mo. 


tanſau. 
Jeruſnou, Saladboif, Mamauz, Borgike,.Sellap, Ihrapo:. 

The foregoing memorial lines will ſerve to bring to the reader's 
Hif > The firſt remarkable event, of which we have hithèrto at. 
tempted. to fix a date, is the overthrow.of PHaRAon in the Rel 
Sea, 1491 years before Chriſt. We have followed Sir I. Newton in 
fixing the commencement of SEt80sTR15* reign at 2002 years B. C.; 
and that of Cetes, or PxorEus, at 904 years B. C. SABAcen, 
the Ethiopian, conquered Egypt 751 years B. C.; and his fon, 
\SETHON, who is celebrated rather as a prieſt than as a monarch, 
Succeeded his father in 705 B. C. 

At the death of Sethon Egypt was divided into twelve diſtin 


governments, which, in 655 B. C. were united under the power. of 


PSAMMATICHUS. NECHVs, who is celebrated for attempting to 
ut through the iſthmus between the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, began his reign -617 B. C. Egypt was conquered and {aid 
"waſte by NEBUCHADNEZZAR, king of Babylon, in 569 B. C. 
Caunxvsks made Egypt tributary to Perſia in the year 525, and it 
continued a province to the Perſian empire till the time of ALEx- 
Aupkx the Great, in 331 B. C. At whoſe death ProL ux, one 
. of his generals, took poſſeſſion of Egypt 323 B. C., and he and his 
poſterity maintained themſelves in it 240 years, when it fhared the 
Fate of other kingdoms, and became a part of the Roman empire. 
From this time till A. D. 643, Egypt was in a ſtate of ſubjection, 
either to the emperors of Rome or Conſtantinople, when Oman, 
a Saracen chief, ſubdued the kingdom, whoſe name will he ever in- 
5 famous, on account of the deſtruction of the Alexandrian Library, 
In the year 389 the Lucceffors of Omar were driven from Egypt, 
and an independent government was eſtabliſhed by Anhuͤp EBX- 
iP Tor un, which, however, was overthrown by AL MOCTAs1, i in 
wag the org 916. MoEz, a caliphof Barbary, got * of Egypt 
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the principal occurrences and. revolutions in the Egyptian 
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to too much refineryent, In this ſenſe the thoughts of Dr. 


_ Turkiſh Sultan, celebrated for his cruelty. He ellabliſhed a repub · 
lican form of government, , which laſted till 1746, when 1BRAHIM 


| Fer that need be noticed in our memorial lines, = 
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On Tafle, Literature, and the Art of C ompoſtit tion. 


FER Ee IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM- A FATUER.TO 
His SON, 3 Bo e 
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LETTER XII. Narro d ,mmO 


My dear George, ; 7 ; eee 

SHALL now conſider another aner of 9yle which 
is of the utmoſt importance; and that is, /implictty, 
5 implies a natural ſtyle, in oppoſition to an affected 
Simplicity of ſtyle is a word that frequently occurs, 

fa as it is often uſed in a vague and undetermined. ſenſe, 
in order to aſcertain. its meaning better, I ſhall take ROME 
of its different ſignifications. is 
Iſt. It implies that a ootipetiaibn is fimply and b 
arranged ; not divided into a great number of parts, Which 
puzzle and embarraſs the reader HON of alſiſting his me- 
mory. 8 
2dly. It benifies plain and obvious thoughts, as ant 
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Parnell are much-more ſimple than thoſe of Cowley. Ci- 
cero's thoughts are often too — but neither of theſe - 
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Deity, was worſhipped 1 ſixteen thouſand perſons, and was aal 
ſmated in tlie 5er 1020. During rhe reign of his ſucceſſor, Vo- 
TANSER, about the year 1066, one of the moſt dreadful famines 
raged of which hiſtory makes mention. In the next reign JERUSA- 
LEM was taken from the Turks, A. D. 1099, in whoſe hands it! had 
been ſince the conqueſt by Omar. 

' SALADIN aſſumed the title of Sultan of Egypt, i in 1174. In 1250 
the MAMELUKES ſeized the government of the country, which 
they kept till they were driven out of it by the BorciTEs, i in 
1382. In 1517 they were invaded and depoſed by Selim, the 


made himſelf maſter of Egypt, which is. the. laſt. revolution of this 
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ſenſes properly apply to. the ſtyle we are at preſent con- 
ſidering. 
| 3dly, It applies to the clothing of our ſentiments 3 in a 
plain dreſs, without too much ornament. In this ſenſe we 
may ſay that Swift is a plain, fimple writer, in oppoſi- 
tion to Hervey, who is a florid one. 
Athly. It ſignifies a free, eaſy, and natural 3 of ex- 
preſſing our footiments, 3 in oppolitton to all affectation; and 
this is the way we are to underſtand it at preſent, 
It conſiſts in making uie of ſuch language as the gene- 
rality of our readers imagine they would uſe in deſcribing 
the ſame ideas; not to ſhow the orator's labour, but the 
man and his heart. An affected, pompous ſtyle exhibit the 
author like a man at court, where all are dreſſed much in. the 
tame faſhion; but the fimple manner of expreſſion repre- 


heart and character. Archbiſhop 'T illotſon is an example 
of this plain and fimple ſtyle. His ſermons have been de- 
ſervedly-praiſed ; but many commend them who are igno- 
rant of their real beauties, We ſhall in vain ſeek for cor« 
rectneſs in his writings, for he is very careleſs and remiſs in 

lis language; but it is his good ſenſe and unaffected piety 

that recommend him to the world, and the plain and eaſy 

manner in which he delivers his thoughts. He always ap- 
pPears amiable, his works are expreſlive of that goodneſs of 
heart, which we muſt ever admire, and will be read whilft 
the Engliſh language! is underſtood: 


* —— 9 whom it ic mranar 10 tale note - 


Andither autnor Ci pony + 
treating of ſimplicity, is Sir William Temple. He joins 
| Correctneſs and ornament together: you ſee the heart of the 
author through all his works; he ſometimes, however, adds 
tails to Ifis ſentences, and his. 5 are in general too long. 
He takes a middle courſe between the 8 and {lovenlyg. 
but of the perfect, beautiful, and correct, 

Mr. Addiſon may be conſidered as a complete example: 8 
the conſtruction. of his periods are harmonious, the lan- 
guage flowing and elegant, without being gaudy ; and 
much modeſiy Joined with politeneſs, render him always 


agrepable. He ſometimes wants ſtrength and preciſion: 
4 and 
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ſents him in retiremgnt, where we have acceſs to know his 
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* though he is not without beauty 1 in his poetical writ- 
ings, yet biz great merit conſiſts in his proſe. In this de- 
partment too be ſucceeds better in his humorous pieces than 

in thoſe of a metaphyſical complexion. Though there are 
no writers without ſome blemiſhes, yet thoſe (for the moſt 
part) which I have mentioned are thus far exempt from 
fault, that we are never weary with reading them ; we are 
pleaſed, without being fatigued. Homer is alſo ſimple 
amidſt all his grandeur. Terence and Theocritus are like- 
wiſe ſimple writers; but there are no writings which con- 
tain ſuch noble and ſublime ſentiments, expreſſed in ſach 
plain and ſimple language, as the Holy Seriptures. . 

Lord Shafteſbury, on the contrary, is an author who has 
ſome beauties of ſtyle, but his writings are deformed by af- 
fectation; he ſeems to think it below a nobleman to go on 
in the common road of authors; he therefore not unfre- 


— _ 
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quently chooſes to depart from the rules of common ſenſe; 
he is fond of figures to excels, and when he has found a 
| good one, he can never let it go. This was the more un- 
a pardonable in him, as he was a profeſſed admirer of ſimpli- 
| city, though he never put it in practice, for with him ſim- 
a phcity conſiſted 3 in the neglect of all method, and in pueri= 
: lity of thought, inſtead of plainneſs of expreſſion. His 
7 works are, indeed, but little read or ſtudied, and, I muſt 
* ſay, it does credit to the good ſenſe of the b that they 
i are not. There are not, indeed, any productions extant 
t from which ſo few ideas can be collected upon any uſeful 
topic, either of ſcience or of morals. He is pompous and 
1 obſcure, without profound inveſtigation; and he is loqua- 
8 cious, without affording entertainment. 
e Mr. Blackwall, of Aberdeen, is exceedingly affected i in 
8 all his writings. Nor muſt 1 entirely except from this cen- 
- Ml fure the incomparable author of the Rambler. His writ- 
4 ings are eminently uſeful, and have a noble tendency to ele- 
vate the ſentiments and improve the morals. His ſtyle is 
8 copious, ſmooth, and free from harſh arrangements; but it 
is tinctured with affectation. He has introduced, perhaps 
1 unneceſſarily, into the language a number of latinized 
ys words; and hie has ſtudied harmony ſo much, that his 


fle. indians to monotony. In this he Appears | to have 
nd Ws bs © K k 3: 3mitated 


ft 


& | | - „ \ -Pradiical Inſtructions on Tafle, 
imitated the. ſtyle of Iſocrates and Seneca the Rhetoridian, be 


* Which has been cenſured by all the writers of antiquity. ſpi 
Hei is alſo, we muſt confeſs, too fond of antitheſes, and of Inc 

_ contraſting. both words and things; and his antitheſes are 0 # 
| ſometimes unneceſſary and forced: thus, if he ſpeaks ofa ide 
perſon of knowledge and goodneſs, e he is exalted by col 
knowledge and ennobled by virtue. With all theſe faults yo! 
he is a writer who poſſeſſes an immenſe range of thought oth 
and dignity of ſtyle. His blemiſhes are ſpecks, which are to 
the more conſpicuous, becauſe they are ſeen on ſnow ; but got 
it is the more neceſſary to remark them, becauſe by the of 1 
herd of imitators the errors are copied, when the excellencics <4 
3H a great writer are not to be attained, - fici 
By all that bas been ſaid concerning fi mplicity, L woul erci 
not inſinuate, that nothing more is requiſite to an accom- mu 
pliſhed writer; a perſon may write ſimply and not beau- ma) 
. tifully. True ſimplicity ſignifies the dreſs of nature, whicit tro 
e in a medium been careleſsneſs or ſlovenlineſs, to v 
on the one hand, and immoderate affectation on the other. rege 
- Xenophon ſeems to bave kept this medium perfectly in his are 
Anabaſis; but it muſt not be diſſembled that he is not quite ſeen 
free from affectaticn in ſome others of his works. the 

Ws proceed now to conſider another character of ſtyle, any 
Which! is the vehement. This kind of writing has a great «criti 
deal of life and ardour, and the author is evidently affected dan 
with what he writes. Demoſthenes is an eminent inſtance * R 


of this ſtyle. Lord Bolingbroke may alſo be enumerated tenti 
among this claſs; he was formed by nature for the factious of w 
"leader of a popular aſſembly. He is copious even to à then 
_ fault; and though he always diverſifies his phraſes, 1 is yt man 
from that circumſtance unuſually prolix. He is like a tor- adop 
rent that flows down, ſtrong and full indeed, but rather iR 
ende: his periods are well dinentied; but very frequently W from 
long; his phraſeology is precife and lively, but his only W (good 
merit confilts | in the language; his reaſoning is flimſy and ward 
falſe, and his philoſophy abſurd in the higheſt degree. paſſa 
Before I conclude this ſubject, I ſhall offer you a few -wher 
0 concerning it. There are ſome faults which ſnould be lay at 
avoided in every compoſition, ſuck. as feebleneſs in expret- then 
bon, excefſive en, affectation, &c. There are alfo iſ i» -- 
þcautics 2.9889 
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beauties at which we ought to aim, ſuch as ſtrength, per- 
ſpicuity, and propriety, & c. but the followi ig rules, perhaps 


include all the affiſtance that art can give on this fubject. 
Rule 1ſt. To write well you ſhould ſtudy to acquire a clear 


: idea of the ſubject, Some may ſuppoſe that this has'no 
connection with ſtyle ; but the caſe is otherwiſe, for unleſs 
you underſtand what you write upon, you can never make 


others underſtand you. When you are to write, you are 


to reflect upon all the parts of the ſubject ; when you have 
got a clear view of it, the words wilt come of courſe, and 
95 their o] accord. 


Rule 2d. You ſhould often en No rules are fu 
Sejews to form a complete and correct writer without ex- 


erciſe and habit. I do not mean that you ſhould compoſe 


much; on the contrary, by writing too faſt at firſt you 
may contract had habits, which will take a great deal of 


trouble before they can be removed. Endeavour therefore 


to write well, but not faſt, Be not over ſcrupulous with 
regard to the choice of words, leſt the mind cool while you 
are waiting for them ; rather make uſe of a word which may 
ſeem not quite proper, and when you have done lay by 
the compoſition till you have forgotten your attachment to 
any particular phraſe in it, and afterwards ſurvey it with a 


critical eye; then you will be more able to prune redun- 


_— and to ſmooth the periods. WEREND 
Rule 3d. Peruſe the beſt authors with a particulit At- 


tention to their ſtyle. By this means you will lay in a ſtore 
of words, and inſenſibly adopt their manner of expreſſing 


themſelves. Be ſure to mark cvery thing peculiar in their 


manner, ſo that you may know how afterwards either to 


Wer, or to avoid it. 11 


Rule 4th There is nothing better than to tranſlate pieces 
tn good clathcal authors, or to give the thoughts of à 


good writer in your own language; and compare it after=- 


wards carefully with the original. Take, for inſtance, a 
paſſage from Addiſon or Blair; read it three or four times, and 
when you have made yourſelf maſter of all the ſentiments, 


-lay aſide the book, and clothe them in your on language; 


then compare your o.] performance, alter you have reß- 
eh 1e 22941 „o ist oe ene eie dered 
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dered it. as correct as. poſſible with the original: by this 
means you will be able to diſcover your own faults. "I, 

Rule 5th. Avoid all ſervile imitation of others, for by imis 
tation you will be kept from attempting any thing of your 
own, and your barrenneſs will at length be diſcoxered; 
Never tranſcribe paſſages from other writers as your own: 
this effectually bars all efforts of your own genius, and ex- 
poſes you to the ridicule of men of learning. 

Rule 6th. Always endeavour to adapt the ſtyle to the 
ſubject; for nothing can be more ridiculous than to clothe 
grave ſubjects in a vain and gaudy dreſs, or embelliſh dry 


reaſoning, which muſt convince only by ſtrength of argu- 


ment. You mult alſo adapt your diſcourſe. to the gene- 
rality of your audience : nothing can be more abſurd than 
to uſe high words and unknown phraſes before an unlearn- 
ed e ; the ignorant may ace but the learned 
will ſmile at you. | 

Rule 7th. Pay at all times more attention to your thoughts 
than to ySur words. We may learn almoſt mechanically 

a few fine phraſes; but it is only the true genius whole 
ee are grand and noble. Bet it therefore be your 
Chief care to ore the mind with a number of excellent 
thoughts, and you will rarely find yourſelf at a loſs to 
expreſs them in proper language. To ſet theſe rules in the 


cleareſt light, I ſhall endcavour to illuftrate them in my 


next letter, by a critical examination of Mr. e „ 
firſt paper on the Pleaſures of Imagination.“ 


0 


i 1 TO THE BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


FOURTH DAV. 


E had ſome time ſince quitted the ſtorks in the great 
baſin, and now finding ourſelves oppoſite to the 
amphitheatre, we entered the buildings which are repair- 
ing, where a fine orangery 1s building, and ſeveral halls ne- 
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tefſary for the Muſeam. As we paſſed we Pane the habitas 
tion prepared for the elephants, who were ſoon to arrive. 

Guſtavus ſearched on every ſide for the royal bird (the 
balearic, or. crowned crane); at length he was fortunate 
enough to diſcover it. Here he is! here he is! cried 
he. I know him by his crown, his commanding figure, 
and the air of grandeur ſpread over his n 
Indeed it is impoſſible to miſtake him. Ng bird has a 
more radiated ,creſt, This creſt has Jeſs bal . of 
a, bunch of feathers than of a tuft of ſiraw-coloured ſilk, 
ſpreading. out with admirable elegance, and compoſed of, 
tuſted briſtles, flat, and coiled up in a ſpiral form. Two 
beautiful pendents of a membranous ſkin adorn its ſplendu 
head: they are pure white on the temples, and of a beau- 
tiful roſe- colour on the neck; a cap of fine, cloſe, thick 
down, reſembling velvet, adorns its forehead. It has bey 
tides a noble port and ſtriking ligure, and is four feet high 
when it ſtands erect. The prin is black, as well as the 
feet and legs, which are ſtill longer than thoſe of the crane, 
which this bird greatly reſembles in its conformation, 
though it differs from it conſiderably in other reſpects, It 
comes from countries diſtant from their's: it belongs tal 
hot climates, the cranes cine from cold regions. The 
plumage of theſe is dark, but the royal bird is dreſſed 
in the livery of the ſouth, of that burning zone where all 
things are more brilliant. Africa, particularly the territo 
dies 6f Gambia, the Gold Coaſt, Juida, and Cape Verd, 
are the parts of which it is an inhabitant. Travellers fre- 
quently mention ſeeing them on great rivers. Theſe birds 
catch ſmall fiſh, and alſo go upon land to feed upon plants 
and collect ſeeds; they move very ſwiftly, by extending 
their wings, and taking advantage of the wind; otherwiſe ; 
their walk is low, and their ſep \ meaſured. z | 

Guſtavus looked at the bird with admiration, and pre- 
ſented to it little pieces of bread, which it came fearleſsly 
to take. Ah!'' cried Guſtavus, ** if mamma had a 
royal bird, how much better would it be than her parrot! _ 
The parrot ſcarcely knows me, but this bird is familiar with 
me already.” This familiarity is his natural diſpoſition. 
The royal bird is gentle and peaceful; it fears man leſs than 
its 
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its aber d enemies; it appears even to approach u us with con- 

Kdence and pleaſure: You are pleaſed with ſeeing it, and it 
is pleaſed with ſeeing you. It is even fo jealous of receiv- 
ing viſits, that were it to paſs a whole day without ſeeing 
company, it would be very ſenſible to the privation. We 
are affured that at Cape Verd theſe birds are half domeſti- 
cated, and that they come to eat ſeed in tlie poultry-yard 
with the other tame birds. They perch in the open air to 
ſleep, like peacocks, whoſe cry they imltate; which cir- 
eumſtances, joined to the fimilarity of their creſt, have 
cauſed ſome naturaliſts to give them the name e Tei 
Peacocks. di And has the ſea-peacock as diſagrecable a 
voice as the common one? Very nearly. Its ery much 
reſembles the voice of the crane. It is an echoing ſound, 

very like the hoarſe accents of a trumpet or a hern. It 
utters this cry, ſhort, and repeated at intervals, when it is 
in want of food, and at night when it is looking for a perch: 
It is alſo an expreſſion of uneaſineſs and fatigue ; for, as [ 
have already told'you, it becomes weary hen left too long 
alone. It loves that people ſhould appear employed about 


it; and if, after having examined it, a perſon: walks on neg- 


ligently, without looking at it, it follows him; or walks by 


his ſide for a conſiderable diſtance; and if any thing diverts. 


it, and it is left behind, it haſtens to rejoin the company. 
Buffon received one from Guinea, and fed it for ſome time 
in a garden. 


mate ſo different from its own. 
ſhelter of a room with a fire in it; and did not fail every 
night, at the hour of retiring, to place itlelf before the door 
* the chamber, and trumpet to cauſe it to be opened.“ 
Guſtavus was ſo' much ſtruck with the beauty of the 
royal bird, that he paid little attention to the filver phea: 
ſants'of China, and the hoccos, which he perceived cloſe to 
im. We ſoon left the building; and when we were in the 
garden, Guſtavus ſtopped, as if trying to recollect an jdes 
Which had fliptfrom his memory. „have,“ ſaid he, $a 


queſtidn'to'alk you; '*nd finck I juſt now ebene“ it, { 
WW hen you related to'me, the other 
days 


dons it directly. 


It pecked the plants, particularly the hearts: 
of lettuces and chicory. It paſſed the winter of 1778 at 
Paris, without appearing to ſuffer from the rigour of a cli- 
It had af itſelf choſen the 
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day, the hiftory of the lion of the Menagerie, you did hot 
tell me what was done with his body after his death. Was 
it buried i in the garden, or thrown into the river? Did 
they preſerve his ſpoils?” ** All poſſible funeral honouts 
were rendered to him. He was ſtuffed with great care by 
a very able man. He ſeems ſtill alive. And where is 
he? Could we fee him?” Les, certainly; he is now at 
the Depoſitory Magazine, and will ſoon. be taken to the 
Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory,” | 
We immediately aſcended to the Depoſitory Magazines | 
and, as we paſſed, we ſaw the Laboratory, where two very | 
ingenious men were at work, one of whom Monſieur Def» 
moulins, was employed in ſtuffing the birds and quadru- 
peds, which were to be placed in the galleries; and the 
other Monſieur Dufreſne, was occupied in preparing inſets 
n ſuch a manner that they might be preſerved in the caſes 
„of the Cabinet. Their buſineſs is not merely mechanical; 
a profound knowledge of natural hiſtory is requiſite to give 
I to every dead animal the expreſſion that it had during its 
1 life. Often a foot extended in the air, a fide look, a direc- 
tion of the head, are valuable characteriſtics to be preleryed. 
„Ine various attitudes of the animals can alone give an air 
1 of life to galleries of natural hiſtory; and in this point 
is. the talent and addreſs of Deſmoulins cannot be too much 
J. applauded. We ſaw, with the greateſt intereſt, a mon- 
ne key which he had juſt prepared in the moſt animated 
is. ſyle. The play of his whole body had ſo much expreſſion, 
Hf that any one would have thought him alive. It was he - 
BY who ſtuffed the lion, and preſerved to him all his majeſty. 
W We ſaw him at the Depoſitory: Magazine, which joins to 
8 the Laboratory. This vaſt magazine contains a conſider- 
54 able collection of quadrupeds, Which, receiving a new life 
from the hands of Monſieur Deſmoulins, will afterwards 
FA adorn the upper galleries of the Cabinet. We there re- 
17 marked, among other curious objects, the ſkin of a came- 
40 leopard, which is not yet ſtuffed, but which ſoon will beg 


the and the great mandril, that died at the W ſome time 
x before the lion. 


es _ After having admired theſe yarious riches, we returned to 
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having | viſited the newly arrived Indian ſtags. 


We fog 
them enjoying themſelves on the graſs; and Guſtavus 
' ſeeing theſe animals ſo contented and happy, called to 
mind the words of Caſſal with reſpect to them. We 
croſſed a parterre covered with flowers, and ſome deligh- 


4 fully freſh thickets. Guſtavus ſtopped for a moment to 
read an inſcription placed in different parts of the garden, 
He ran to rejoin me, and told me, that this mute iptian Was 
a notice to the public, in which all perſons are intreated to 
reſpect the Botanical Garden, for two reaſons: firſt, becauſe 
it is national property; ſecondly, becauſe—here Guſtavus 
tried in vain to recollect the ſequel of the notice. I have 
forgotten it, ſaid he, becauſe: this advertiſement is very 
long; but I have always remembered four lines which I 
faw I know not when, in I know not what public gar- 
den, and which come to the ſame thing. 


6 Stranger reſpect theſe lawns, theſe flowers, 
From each rude hand their bloom defend; 
ob In Nature's name prote& her bowers, 
Grateful 2 8 arm extend 5 
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AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


Communicated by Miss EDGeworTH, Author of Practical 
Education, &c. &c. | 


Y father was a man of confiderable opulence, and of 
eftabliſhed credit in London., The habits of circum: 
ſpection and frugality, which are inſenſibly acquired in the 
purſuit of wealth, had not ſoured his temper, or contracted 
| his natural benevolence; but on the contrary, he found 
himſelf, as he advanced in years, not only in the poſſeſhon of 
an ample fortune, but alſo of a mind capable of enjoying and 
ſharing it with.his fellow-creatures. The fame of his libe- 
rality drew round him numbers who were in want of hi 
_ affiſtance,; and bis diſcernment, i in diſtinguiſhing thoſe who 
were proper objects of his bounty, obtained for him the no- 
tice and friendſhip of many who were difintereſted admire" 
of his virtues. Amongſt thoſe of the latter deſcription, 
can remember, from my childhood, an elderly gentleman, 


who, had the air and accent of a ON and who, after 
- having 
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8 caſually met and converſed with my father in feveral 
places of public reſort , ſeemed particular iy to. ſolicit his ac- 
quaintance. | | [ 
My father was equally defirons of cultivating his 8 ä 
and, by degrees, a friendſhip was cemented between them, 
which continued without interruptiov during the remainder 
of my father's life, and after his death ſeemed to devolve 
upon me his only ſon. Indeed, I had ever been ambitious of 
ingratiating myſelf with the ſtranger, and of deſerving his 
eſteem ; for I thought there was ſomething about him of 
fingular ſagacity in judging and deciding upon the ſecret mo- 
tives of human actions. I was but a very young boy when 
I firſt ſaw him, but then J was {truck with his appearance. 
He had a remarkable ſer enity of aſpect, and a general ex- 
«= © preflion of benevolence in his countenance ; but an eye 
which guilt could not withſtand, which ſeemed to penetrate 
with a glance into the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. When- 
ever he fixed it upon me, I well remember the awe which it 
diffuſed over my whole frame ; an awe which even the con= 
ſciouſneſs of innocence could not conquer. 
A his thoughts of me were in thoſe moments, I know 
; but the reſerve of his manner gradually diſſipated to- 
Wo me, and he began to encourage my timidity, and to 
admit of my childiſh converſation and familiarity. He had 
been a great traveller, and had acquired an amazing fund of 
181 knowledge, which he perfectly well knew how to diſpenſe 
ſl in converſation, ſo as to entertain and inſtruct. When I was 
the child, he would often take me between his knees, and tell 
ged me marvellous ſtgries, ſuch as were fit to rouſe my curioſity, 
ond and fix my attention; blending at the ſame time uſeful know- 
n of I} ledge and moral truths with his narratives, and infuſing, as it 
and I were, wholeſome nour iment with delicacies the moſt gr ate- 
we- ful to my palate. | 
F his As I grew old, he inſtructed me in the ſciences, in which 
who I be was moſt profoundly verſed. Indeed, at times, 1 could 
e no- not avoid ſuſpecting that his knowledge | in the arts of nature 
wires vas even greater than he thought it prudent to avow. I - 
FT had a confoled idea that he might be one of thoſe philoſo- 
2 phers who are in poſſeſſion of. ſecrets equally, valuable and 


dangerous. This idea increaſed my awe ; but I never ven- 
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tired to hint it to him left might have offended him, or loſt 


his company aud friendſhip to gratify au idle curioſity. He 
continued, on this one ſubject excepted, to treat me with th 


- moſt unreſerved confidence till the time of my father's death; 


when I looked'up to him as the uy friend who could ch» 
{ole me for his loſs. 

At this time, when my heart was ſoheped with grief, and 
diſpoſed to folitade, he took me with him to ſome diſtance 
from the metropolis, to a retirement of which I had often 
heard him ſpeak with delight. It was, in reality, a charm. 
ing ſpot ; rich in all the beauties of nature, and highly culti- 


vated by the hand of art. After any irreparable misfortune 


has been ſever ely felt, a ſpecies of calm ſucceeds in the mind, 


IT now experienced a kind of philoſophic melancholy, which, 
though ſomewhat painful, I was fond of cheriſhing. In one 


of theſe thoughtful moments, towards the cloſe of the even- 
ing, as I was fitting alone with the good old man, my ſecond 


| Aber I may OR call him, he addrefſed me with uncom- 


mon ſeriouſneſs, urging me to tell him the plan which I had 
formed for my future life. Struck with the ſuddenneſs of a 
queſtion, on which I had ſcarcely deliderated, I heſitated to 
reply. 1 have not,” ſaid I, after ſome recollection, as 
yet formed any determined reſolution, probably from not be- 


ing compelled to it by neceſſity. Nou know the en of 


my father's induſtry ; the fruits of it he has left to me; and 
finding myſelt poſſeſſed -* a more than afttuent fortune, a fair 
hereditary name, yout., alth, an active mind, and one of 
the beſt of friends, I feeu: to have little care in life but to 
enjoy its bleſſings.” But how ſecurely to enjoy thoſe bleſ- 


ſings,” ſaid my inſtructor, “ is the queſtion. You doubtleſs 


wiſh to be happy, and you believe the means to be in your 


power; but recollect ſcenes chich we have obſerved together 


in the metropolis, which we have juſt quitted. How many 
-are there in poſſeſſion of the very things which you boaſt of, 
and who are yet langurd, diſcontented, and miſerable. That 


happineſs, which is in the power of ſo many, why is it not 


enjoved? or rather, in what does it confiſt ? Recollect. and 
tell me who do you believe to be the happieſt man vou 
know?“ LI readily replied, Of all men I have ever ſeen, 


vou 1 to be the hapyteſt; and vel 1 cannot preciſch 
tell 
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tell the reafon why I think ſo. Active as yon are, you are 
not young: you do not poſteſs any viſible figns of wealth; 
your way of life precludes von from all the gratifications of 
public admiration, and yet the unalterable ſerenity of your 
countenance, and cheerfulneſs of your manner, convince me 
that you are happy. Perhaps it may be to' your ſuperior 
knowledge and philoſophy, that you owe your felicity. The 
conſidence you are now ſhewing me, however, encourages 
me to mention auother idea to, you. From ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, which have occurred ſince we were firſt acquainted, 
and from ſome accidental- expreſſions, which have dropt 
from you at different times, I conceived the notion that you 
were maſter of ſome very extraordinary ſecret ; but I have 
always hitherto ſuppreſſed my curioſity on this ſubject, as I 
did not think it became me to penetrate farther into your 
confidence than you condeſcended to admit me.“ „ You 
have,” ſaid he, caſting upon me a look of approbation, 
& fully merited my confidence, and it ſhall be no longer 
withheld. It is true I am in poſſeſſion of a ſecret, a ſecret 
which I may deem invaluabie; it has been the purchaſe of 
many years toil and experience, the reward of the labour aud 
experience of a long life. I am a native of Italy, and my lite 
has been ſpent chiefly in travelling through different coun- 
tries. There is no part of the globe which I have not at 
ſome period or other viſited, having uniformly kept one ob- 
ject in view, to which, thank Heaven! I have at laſt attained. 
You know” continued he, © my friendſhip to your father, 
and my particular attachment to you. I wiſh to give you 
ſome proof of my regard before nature calls me from you; 
and 1 think I have it in my gold to leave you a gift 
truly worthy of your acceptance.” Here he pauſed, and 
drew carefully from beneath his veſtment a ſmall golden 
chain, v-hich was faſtened round his neck, but which he 
readily opened. There hung from it à ſmall tube of chryſtal, 
or rather of ſome ſubſlance which I had never ſeen before; 
it incloſed ſomething, which I concluded was a taliſman, 
until the old man drew it out of its caſe, and put it into my 
hauds ; upon a nearer view, it appeared to me nothing more 
wo a ſmall inſtrument conſtructed like one of our common 
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thermometers, and marked into a great number of diviſions, 
After Thad examined 1 it in filence for ſome time, my friend 
took it from me, and replaced it in his boſom, when in- 
flantly! a ſreſh phenomenon appeared; innumerable new di- 
viftions became viſible. * There are many more,” ſaid: my 


friend, obſerving my aſtoniſhment—* there are many more 
too nice to be diſcerned by the unaſſiſted eye of man; but 
the longer and the more attentively you regard them, the 
Tyore 1 you will be enabled to diſcover” 4 But what is this li- 
quor, aid 1, or is it a liquor, which ſeems to move up and 
down in the tube? and what are thoſe ſmall characters 
which I perceive at the top and bottom of the inſtrument.” 
% The bright characters which you- perceive at the top of the 
chryſtal are Arabic,” ſaid he, & and they ſignify, perfect fe- 
kcity.. The degrees, which you fee marked upon the chryſtal, 
form a ſcale of happineſs, gradually deſcending. from perfect 
felicity to indifference, which is the boundary between plea- 
ſure and pain; and from thence commence the dark divi- 
fions of miſery, which continue deepening in their ſhades as 
they deſcend, and increaſing in maguitude, till they touch 
the black characters at the bottom, which ſignify the final 
bounds of human miſery, deſpair. The liquor, which you 
ſee contained in the tube,” continued he, * is endued with 
the faculty of riſing or falling in the chryſtal, in exact pro- 
Portion to the pleaſure or pain felt by the perſon who 
wears it, at any given period of his exiſtence, I caſt my 
eye down on the tube as he beld it in his hand“ Perfect 
fclicity ! and Deſpair””—l repeated and fighed, how many 
of my fellow creatures are doom'd to feel the one, how few 
attain to the other. Thoſe extreme points“ ſaid the good 


old man, recalling my eye to the tube, though apparently 


fo far diſtant from each other, are equally dangerous, for 
beyond them the liquor can neither rife nor deſcend, with- 
out burſting the inſtrument; it will ſeldem however be 
found actually to touch theſe extremes, and the intermedi- 
ate degrees it defines with unerring preciſion.” But,“ ſaid], 
eis it not ſufficient for me to feel pleaſure, to be convinced 
that I feel it, and will not a little reflection aſcertain the 
degree with ſufficient accuracy Be- Perha ps not,“ ſaid he, 
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that if you wear it next to your heart, it will invariably | 
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ſmiling at my preſumption, 6 perhaps not ſo readily e as you 
imagine. The want of preciſion, in this circumſtance, is 
one of the firit cauſes of the miſtakes which mankind fall 
into, in their purſuits, eſpecially the young and the enthu- 


pectations on the future, they ſeldom rightly Falne their 
preſcat ſenſations; guided by the opinion or examples of 
others, they miſtake the real obje&s of happineſs, and the 
experiments neceſſary to be tried to ſet them right, muſt be 
ſo often repeated, to make any uſeful impreſſion, that life 
paſſes away before they are convinced of their errors, or 
before the conviction has become of any material advantage 
to them. Now, ſuch is the nature of this little inſtrument, - 


— . — . - - 


preſerve its efficacy, in all the ſituations of life, in the moſt 
tumultuous aſſembly, as well as in the moſt tranquil ſoli- 
tude, At the moment when your ſoul is the moſt agitated, - 
when your emotions are the moſt complicated, when you - 
would not, or could not enter into a ſtrict ſcrutiny of your - 
own heart, this little chryſtal will be your monitor; prefs->- 
it to your boſom, and aſk yourſelf this queſtion; what de- 
gree of pleaſure or of pain do 1 now feel? the anfwer you 
will find diſtinct and decided, the liquor in the tube will 
inſtantaneouſly point it out upon the ſcale of happinels or 
miſery ;” it will remain (tationary, until you unlock the © 
chain from around your neck, in your hoursof retirement.” 
Here I began to comprehend the true ule and value of this + 
preſent, and repenting my haſty judgment, I cxprefled in the 
warmeſt terms my acknowledgment. Take it,“ my fon, - 
ſaid he, putting it into my hands, may you in the courſe 
of your life, experience its utility as much as 1 have done! 
may it facilitate your improvement in yirtae and wiſdom, | 
the only genuine lources of happineſs; my life muſt now it 
be near its cloſe, my habits are fixed, and I have no further | 1 4 
occaſion for this chryſtai monitor; yet it has been ſo long ; 
my conſtant companion, that I can ſcarcely part with it, 
without reluctance, even to you; promiſe me however, 
added he, ** to ſend me frequent and accurate accounts of 
a TID vou try with it, they will be an amule- ll. 
| II ment, | 
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ment to 1 me in my retirement.” . I readily made my friend 


* 
the piomi;e which he required, and having again thanked fl 
bim for his preſent, I eagerly. claſped the golden chain tl 
round my neck, and reſolved to begin, as toon as poſſible, of 
a ſerie of oblervations upon my mental Thermometer. en 

. | F 1 
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8 TUE CHILDHOOD OF GASSENDI. i ſe 
| TE. it be curious and ſatisfactory to a lover of nature to 21 
yvatch the developement of a plant or an inſect, it would th 

6 be ſtill more to for the thoughtful and attentive philoſopher | 
to watch the firſt rays of intelligence i in a child, and the firſt th 
| emotions of the heart; It may perhape be conjectured what m 
a man will be in the evening of his life by ſtudying its of 
morning. Might! it not be diſcerned that Hercules would ſe 
de a hero, from leeing him ſtrangle the ſerpents in his dc 
9 il ſt 
I. was lately reading the life of the celebrated Gaſſendi, la 
bg | was pleaſed that the hiftorian had preſerved a va- th 
Juable trait of his childhood. Gaſſendi, whilſt playing with de 
bis young companions, 1 8 announced what he would C 
one day become. ha 
ile was born on the 224 of January, 1592, at Chanter- th 
PR a little village of Provence, in the dioceſe of Digne. pr 
His father's name was Antony Gaffend, and his mother's be 
Frances Fabre. They were worthy people, more diſtin- ag 
guiſhed by the probity and gentleneſs of their manners than le: 


by their birth and fituation. Their ſon was called Peter 

-Gaffend, a name which the learned have changed into that 
1 Gaffendi, by which he is now known. Gafſeudi could bie 

ſcarcely ſpeak when he caught all that he heard, adding to Di 

it things that he imagined bimſelf. At the age of four 

years he declaimed little ſermons. As he grew bigger the 


ſcenes of nature made a ſtrong impreſſion upon kit. He Js 
: Ee * * 5 gs 
}o 1 2 
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was particularly ſenſible to the magnificence of a ftarry 


fky. When only ſeven years old, he felt a ſecret charm'in 


the contemplation of the ftars, and, without the knowledge 
of his parents, he ſacrificed his ſleep to this pleaſure. One 
evening a diſpute aroſe between him and his young compa- 


nions about the motion of the moon and that of the elouds. 


His friends inſiſted that the clouds were ſtill, and the moon 
moved. He maintamed, on the contrary, that the moon 
had no ſenſible motion, and that it was the clouds that 
paſſed ſo ſwiftly. His reaſons produced no. effect on the 
minds of the children, who truſted to their own eyes rather 


than to what could be ſaid on the ſubject. It was therefore 
neceſſary to undeceive them by means of their eyes them- 


ſelyes. For this purpoſe Gaſſendi took them under a tree, 
and made them obterve that the moon ſtill appeared between 


the ſame leaves, while the clouds failed awry out. of fight. 


His father was ſo ſtruck with theſe happy diſpoſitions, 
that he reſolved to cultivate them, He. ſpoke to the clergy- 


man of his pariſh, who engaged to give him the firſt elements 


of letters. This was the food that the mind of young Gat- 
ſendi demanded, and he applied to itudy with fo much ar- 


dour, that not contented. with working in the day, he alfo 


ſtudied during part of the might by the light of the church 
lamp. His progreſs was extremely rapid. At the end of 


three years he underſtood and {poke Latin very well. M. 


de Boulogne, biſhop of Digne, coming upon a viſitation to 
Chanterſier, Gaſſendi, who was then only ten years old, 
harangued him in Latin with ſo much grace and vivacity, 
that the prelate, equally ſurprized and eee, with his 
premature talents, ſaid aloud: “ That child will one day 
be the wonder of his time, and before he has attained tlie 
age of maturity, he will be cauſe of admiration to the 
LN * | 3 


_— 


** Our youny readers we hope will be encouraged from the above | 


to 101 into the life of Gaſſendi. If they are not poſſeſſed of a larger 
biography, they will find a ſketch of it in Dr. Watkins's Biographical 
Dictionary. i 8 


(The Childhood of Paſcal in our next.) 
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THE LITTLE HERMITAGE. 


'F Continued from vol. II. page 43.) 


Q N the following days they employed themſelves in 
planting flowers and ſweet ſmelling ſhrubs round 
their cabin. But one day, as they were returning to their 
habitation with plants of violets and ſtrawberries to let in 
the borders, what was their grief when they perceived, at a 
diſtange, a goat, which had ſtrayed from the reſt of the 
flock, and, penetrating into the midſt of their garden, was 
browzing without mercy on the young ſhoots of their trees 
and Aude. Furieus at the ſight, Louis, Paul, and Hono- 
rius, immediately began to pick up ſticks and ſtones, and 
ran to attack the hated beaſt. What are you going to 
do?” ſaid Joſeph, who was with them. Do you not con- 
ſider that by terrifying the animal with your blows you 
will make him commit ſtill greater miſchief? Do you ſtand. 
ſtill, and let me go roubd to he bottom of the garden, and 
drive it out a. 

_ Happily the damage was not conſiderable, and was ſoon 
repaired. But this accident made the children perceive the 


protect it from future invaſions. Ihe ſtream, which ſur- 


the bank was much higher on the fide neareſt to the gar- 
den than on the other. It then only remained to nidloth 
the ſpace opening to the fide of the meadow. This ſpace 


A council was held on this important point. Louis ads 


10 51 itt 18. bus 


rollo r guf Gt L tribe 


* 


neceſſity of incloſing their property in ſuch'a manner as to- 


rounded two-thirds of it with a ſemicireular bend, already 
- formed a very ſufficient fence to theſe parts, particularly as 


was about thirty feet, ſeparating the two angles of the 
brook. But how: were they to, fence in ſo great a diſtance? 


vited making a dry hedge with branches of thorns, held to-- 
- gether been thick ſtakes; But they ſoon diſcovered the 
difficulty of this conſtruction of thorns, and it would have 
preſented but a melancholy appearance. Paul propoſed to 
dig a trench, and to plant on the farther fide ſome young 
andy of 1 8 9 they might tranſplant from the 


LI can tell you,“ ſaid Joſeph, „of an incloſure which 
I have obſerved in ſeveral countries that I have paſſed 
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wood, and which, when grown large, would miſke an ex- 


cellent quick. But till this hedge; had reached to a conſi- 
derable height the garden would have remained defenceleſs. 
Honorius did, that nothing would be neceflary but a fence 


made with planks, ſtretched from ſtakes placed at equal | 


diſtances.” But this the goats and ſheep might eaſily bare 
got through. What then was to be dene? 


through, and with the ſimplicity of which I was greatly 
{trucks It is a ſort of live hedge, which grows in a very 
ſnort time, and which, from the very moment of its planta- 
tion, forms a fence equally firm and pleaſing to the eye. 
They begin by opening a trench of about a foot in depth. 
In chis trench they plant, a foot diſtant from each other, 
ſtakes or cuttings of willows, poplars, or oſiers, about fix 
feet high, obſerving to place one row bending obliquely 
from left to right; and a ſecond row, crofling the other, 
bending from right to left, ſo that theſe poles crofling each 
other, and tied together at every Joint with a band of oſier, 
preſent the appearance of a lozenge-ſhaped lattice. The 
trench is then filled with the earth which had been taken 


out of it, and it is trodden down in ſuch a manner as to 
reader the whole palſiſade firm. 


ſend out a great number of branches, which fill up all the' 


intervals. When ſupported, beſides, by ſome ſtrong ſtakes, 5 


they form a barrier firm the firſt year, and impenetrable the 
ſecond, ”” 


This kind of fence was unanimouſly approved by the 


children, and to make it was their employment for five or 
ix days. In the middle of this palliſade, and oppoſite to the 
principal walk, they did not forget to contrive an entrance, 
hutting with an burdle turning upon a pivot, to which 
Joſeph knew how to adapt a kind of wooden lock) Thus 
ſhut up and defended without, our young ſolitaries only 
thought of tending and adorning the inſide of their little 
beymitage. They ſhut up their cabin with a little door of 
wicker- Work, which was railed and put down at pleaſure. 
Va the inſide they dug a cellar, and leveral little n 


to 


The poles, buried a foot 
deep in freſh earth like this, immediately take root, and 
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to hold their proviſions. On each fide of the door they 
raiſed a bench of tarf to fit down upon at their leiſure mo- 
ments, and enjoy the pleaſing ſight of their own creation. 
At the feet of the young trees, on each fide of the great 
walk, they planted vine cuttings, which would in time, 


ſtretch in garlands from one trunk to another. They allo 


ſet raſpberry and gooleberry buſhes along the fence, to 
render it at once more firm and more uſeful. 

In the mean time the ſun, riſing higher and higher over 
our hemiſphere, had begun to ary up the moiſture. of the 
earth neceflary for vegetation. The plants, which hid 


already taken root, began to languiſn. The children | 


thought of no other method of watering them than by 
bringing from the farm a bucket, which they filied at the 
brook, und afterwards emptied upon the plants which 
drooped the moſt. But it may be eaſily imagined that this 


method vas both tedious and laborious. It- was as much 


as two of them could do to carry this bucket two-thirds 
full of water, a great part of which was ſpilled by the way. 
Joſeph, ſeeing their diſtreſs, came again to their aſſiſtance. 
«You give yourſelves a great deal of trouble there,” ſaid 
ne. 54 though there is a much ſimpler way of procuring as 


Much water as you pleaſe in the midſt of your own gar- 


den. And how are we to manage that, Joſeph?“ 
Lou fee that the ftream is only about four feet deep. be- 
low your g garden. Well, make a hole of this depth in 
whatever place you plcaſe, and you will immediately ſee 
the water flow into it, and maintain itſelf on the ſame level 


as in the brook.”” How can it paſs from the brook into 


the hole? Water is compoſed of parts fo minute, that 
they eaſily filtre through the earth, even to more confider- 


able diſtances. In conſequence. of their extreme tenuity, 


theſe particles, being alſo infinitely mobile and of equal 
weight, always tend to- place themſelves on a level in every 
place with which they have any communications; for the 
fame reaſon that you ſee two equal weights in a balance re- 
main in equilibrio. But when our hole is made, how 
Lhall we manage to draw water out of it? The labour will 
de. Kill the ſame n 2 wal then ſhow you a method d 
LA making 


* f 
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form 


akins 


forking out at the top, in the form of a V, and placed upon 


well, and when he ſaw it full, he bid Honorius, the youngeſt 


| bucket with one hand, without the ſlighteſt effort. 0 
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making it eaſier. In that caſe we will make eee 
our houſe; that will be in the centre of the garden. | 

Accbrdingly they immediately prepared to open a little 
trench in the form of a pit, about three feet broad; and 
when they had dug it to the depth of the ſtream, they ſaw 
the bottom of it directly filled with water. But how was 
it to be drawn out? Joſeph planted near it a ſtrong. pole, 


it another pole, to the two extremities of which he had tied 
two ropes made of willow bark. Then baving ſuſpended 
the bucket from one of theſe ropes, and. placed the pole 
tranſverſely on its ſupport, he let down the bucket into the 


of the children, pull the other rope. He pulled up the 


how light it is!“ cried he: “ this bucket, that two of us 
together had fo much difficulty in carrying, is now ſcarcely 
any weight at all!'? Paul and Louis withed alſo to con- 
rince themſelves by experience of this fact, which they 
could not believe. They came to draw water in their turn, 
but Joſeph having moved the pole on its ſupport, a new 
ſubject of aſtoniſhment aroſe ; they could ſcarcely raiſe-the 
bucket with their utmoſt ſtrength. ** Why, how is this??? 
ſaid they; we two cannot do what Honorius has juſt 
done alone!“ Joſeph immediately replaced the pole in its 
firlt ſituation, and defired them to try again, when the 
bucket roſe direct! y, without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. - 
K + To be continued. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESS AV. 654 

On the Subject for No. 22, of the MONTHLY ParcerroR, 

On the Study of Natural Hiftery.”” © 7%) 

By Masrex AARON ASHER GOLDSMID, 

"AGED 15 YEARS AND SEVEN MONTHS. 

Son of Aſher Goldſmid, Fſq. of *Leman-ftreet, London; | 
and private pupil of Dr. Montucci./ 5 4 

E are happy or miſerable in this world:in proportion | 

\ as we reirain from vicious purſuits, and as we con- 

orm o our actions agrecably to the circumſtances in which 


we 


N 
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we are placed, and to the variety of objects that ſurround pro 
us. That ſtudy, therefore, muſt be of the utmoſt import- hea 


ance, which affords us an innocent amuſement at the ſame F 
time that it introduces us to the knowledge of our own be- con 
ing, and to our connexion with the other parts of the crea- 4 
tion, and which impreſſes us with gratitude and veneration our 
towards our Creator. renc 
There is, perhaps, no ſtudy 1 more intereſting or attractive 22 
than natural hiſtory; for can he who looks t him with on 
the leaſt curioſity patiently paſs away his life in ignorance mut 
of facts, the knowledge of which may be ſo eaſily acquired ? | 
Will he not rather feel an ardent defire of ſcrutinizing mi- 0 I 
ion, 


nutely the objects among which he lives, and, if he have 3 
mind capable of inveftigation, will he not be eagerly occu- 
pied with the beauties of nature? Beſides, to an attentive | 
contemplation of theſe painting and ſculpture owe their Ts 
origin; and where would be the charms of poetry, if di- Ate: 
veſted of the embelliſhments which it receives from rural I any a 
- ſoenes? $11 W correc 
This ſtudy is alſo connected with ſciences which cout 
tute the greater part of the comforts and enjoyments of life, I No. 2 
- and it fixes on our minds a moſt important duty of morality Ih 
and religion, that of avoiding cruelty towards animals ; for 
who can view the innocent ſheep without pity, or the J 
playful lamb without emotions of tenderneſs ? And when 
we are intereſted in their gratifications, we ſhall no longer 
be indifferent to their ſufferings, or wantonly inſtrumental Of a 
in producing them. The ſtory of Count Lauzun may tend 
to prove this, who, when confined in the Caſtle of Pignerol, 1 B. 
by Lewis the Fourteenth, amuled himſelf during a Jong pe- 
riod of time with catching flies, and deli ering them to be Son of 
devoured by a rapacioũs ſpider; ſuch a conduct was en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with bis former and ſubſequent turn of P 
mind; but his cell had no window, and only received a C 
glimmering light from an aperture in the roof: and thus as A 
his being deprived of the view of nature rendered him in- ¶ death 
kamane, may we not reaſonably conclude that her beauties ſary in 
muſt have à benignant influence over the paſſions ? > And to you 
2 that. W which enables us to reliſh them ¶ his dea 
| Proper'y Vot 


1 


* ; 
* - 
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| properly, muſt PE * n ae ameliorate a 
5 heart. „ r 26661 
But the greateſt utility 2. vt reſulting from a 
8 contemplation of the works of God, and from gaining ſuch 
b a knowledge of 'them as the weakneſs and imperfe&ion of 
1 our frech Will admit, are to teach us to loud and to reve ' 

rence him; for as we ſee ſuch power, wiſdom, 'and good 
e neſs diſplayed in this, the leaſt confiderable part of the rea- 
b tion, we naturally infer how great, how wiſe, and how good 
8 muſt he be, who made and governs the whole. 


I declare that the above is my own, ſole, and unaided produc- i 
tion, and that J am not older that 15 years and ſeven months. 


a 

5 AARON ASHER GOLDSMID. 

ve Atteſtations. 

ir I ſale declare, to the beſt of my knowledge, chat Pics, 
l- Aſher Goldſmid, aged 15 years and ſeven months, has not received 


al amy aſſiſtance in the above eſſay, either by explanation, iuggeſtion, 
correction, or in any way directly or indiredly. 


ti- | | | ASHER GOLDSMID. 
fe, No. 21, Leman reel, London, Jan. 4, 1801. | | 


y Y Ifully and moſt ſolemnly atteſt the ſame. 


ol, 1 By Masrzn J. CROSSE, 


15 Son of J. N. Croſſe, of Hull, and r the Seminary at Thorpe 1 | 
en- Arch. | 


2 uo | 
of a | © 


- Play to Tacitus, greeting. 


d a . e ATED by the defire of tranſmitting to- poſterity | 
a faithful account of the circumſtances attending the 


OT 15 YEARS OF AGE, 


x ANTONIO MON TUCCI, private matter, | 
he - ih 
| . ; — Kh | 
e PRIZE TRANSLATION 5 11 
Yer it 
tal / a Letter From the Younger Pliny to Tacitus, con- i | 
nd ie the Death of his Uncle. | | 


in- death of my uncle, you requeſt me to render you the neceſ- | | 
by lary information reſpecting it. 1 ſeel myſelf much indebted / 
An 


to you for this requeſt, and the more eſpecially ſo, becauſe» 
zem I his death will be rendered eternally: glorious, if it ſhall be 
ry, WM Vor. II. MW celebrated 
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celebrated by ſo/able a. pen as+youn's; For although he, the 
together with many other people and. cities, periſhed bya I] gas 
nemo: able misfortune, which overwhelmed. ſeveral beautiful had 
territories, and which will alone ſerve to render him illuſ- had 
trious; although he hiinſelf has compoſed many laſting mo- dep 
numents of his fame, yet the immortality attached to your the 
productions will confer a, ſtill greater degree of celebrity 
upon his name. In my opinion thoſe ene to be the 
eſteemed happy, on whom the gods have beſtowed either 
the ability of performing actions e to be recorded, or I frm 
of compoſing. works deſerving of peruſal; but more elpe- Þ fud 
cially, thoſe who are e we with both theſe precious 
gifts. In the number of theſe will my uncle be reckoned, N on! 
both on account of your works and his own. [I therefore I ness 
more willingly” undertake what you require me, tince ! imm 
ſhould. have done it even if you had not made the requeſt, 
He was then at Miſenum, and held the actual command | 
of the fleet. On the 24th of Auguſt, about ten o'clock, P.M, WI able 
he was apprized by my mother that a cloud of an unuſual H adva 
ſize and aſpect had juſt appeared. After having walked in N with 
the ſun, he had gone into the cold- bath, taken ſome refreſh - I hotte 
ment, and ren to his ſtudy. But upon this information ¶ the i 
he put on his ſandals, and aſcended an eminence, from ¶ Havi 
whence he might more clearly behold this wonderful phe- Nhe at 
nomenon. He there viewed the cloud which had ariſen, Wh, . 
and which, from its fimilarzty of form, I can compare to Wniany 
riothing more 17 5 than a pine; for rifing into the air N part 
like the ſtem of that tree, it afterwards became divided into ¶ lad © 
ſeveral branches; but it was impoſſible for the diſtant he tat t 
holders to diſcern from whence it received its, birth, al 
though it was afterwards known to have ariten from Mount ninat 
Veſuvius. It is molt probable that it acquired this ſhape by 
being upheld by a ſudden outt of wind, upon the failure of age t 
ich, wanting Canething to ſupport it, or perhaps being arrive. 
bo orne down by its own gravity, it became compreſſeq into 
a 'maſs, which in ſome parts aſſumed a whitiſh, in others“ 
duſky and ſpotted appearance, according to the Proportions nande 
1 contained of earth or aſhes, Its ſtriking appearance in- 


duced this learned man to obſerve it more Wa e bel: cg 
5 „ theretoie 
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therefore ordered a ſwift ſailing galley to be got reatly, and 
gave me permiſſion to accompany hin. 1 rep led, that | 
had rather attend to my ſtudies, andy as it happened, 'he 
had previouily given me a ſubject to write upon. At his 
departure from the houſe he received a letter, ſignify ing thut 
the Claſſiarii of Retina, terrified at the imminent danger they 
were in (for the villa lay under the mountain, nor had they 
the, means of eſcaping but by fea}, intreated his aid to 
reſcue them from impending deſtruction. He remained 
firm in his deſign, and ſtedfaſtly purfued what he had ſo 
ſtudiouſly begun; however, he ordered out the gallies, and 
went on board himſelf, not with a view to afliſt Retina 
only, but alſo many others, whom the beauty and plc aſant- 
nels of the coaſt had invited to reſide there. He haſtened 
immediately to thoſe places which others had deſerted ; and 
ſo calm and compoſed withal, that he was enabled to ob- 
ſerve and notice all the various appearances of this remark- 
able phenomenon. And now, in proportion as the ſhips 


advanced, the aſhes, and even the pumice-ttones, together 


with the black half-burnt fragments of rock, fell thicker and 
hotter around them; the fea ſuddenly became ſhallow, and 
the ſhore was obſtructed by the ruins of the mountain. 
Having ſtopped to conſider whether he ſhould turn, back, 
4 at Jength cried out to the pilot, who adviſed him to do 
« Fortune favours the brave : convey me to Pompo- 
tings, 4 Pomponianus happened then to be at Stabiæ, 
eparated from the main land by a gulph, which the ſea 
had gradually formed, by winding in upon the ſhore, At 
that time, although the danger was not immediate, yet my 
mcle had ſent he baggage on board the ſhips, with a deter- 
nination to fail forth, if there had not been a contrary” 
wind ; but this wind, at the ſame time, favouring his paſ- 
age to Stabiz, he ſteered thither, and in a ſhort time ſately 
urived. He kindly embraced and comforted Pomponianus, 
ho was in extreme trepidation; and in order fiill further 
o caln his fear by his own apparent ſecurity, he com- 


athed, he ſat down to ſupper, and was cheerſul, or, what 
rer ly great, appeared to be ſo. In the mean time broad 
reacts of fire flamed in many places from Veſuvius, the! 


M m2 | lucid 


nanded himſelf to be conducted to the bath. After having 
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lucid: appearance of which was much heightened by the 
* darknelis-of the night; but he, to quiet their apprehenſions, 
told them that it was only the deſerted: houſes. of the vil- | 
lagers which had taken fire. He then retired to reſt, and | 
fell into à moſt ſound ſleep; for his ſnoring, which was 
more loud and ſonorousſ on account of his bulk, was heard 
by thole who watched without. But the area, into which 
the bedchamber opened, became at length fo full of aſhes | 
and pumice-ſtones, that if he had remained any longer, it 
would have been impoitble for him to have got out. 
However, being rouſed, he came forth, and joined Pompo— 
nianus and the others, who had not taken any reſt. They 
then conſulted together whether they ſhould remain in the 
houſe or go out into the open air: they determined upon 
the latter, notwithſtanding their fear of the pumice-ſtones, 5 
becauſe the danger of the houſe falling (for it had already n 
begun to make and tremble from its foundation) was of 0 
much the moſt importance. My uncle determined upon 
this from motives of ſound reaſon, the athers were actuated 
only by the fear of more immediate danger. After this de- 
termination they bound pillows on their heads with nap- 
kins, in order to protect themſelves from the ſtones and 
aſhes; and althguzh by that time day had appeared in 
other places, yet there an almoſt impenetrable darknets pre- 
-vailed, which, however, received ſome little diminution 
from the light of the torches. - They pow reſolved to goto 
the ſhore, and examine whether the ſea, which had hitherto 
remained boiſterous, would afford them the means of eſcap- 
ing. There, reclining upon a cloth, he repeatedly called], 
for water, of which he drank. The flames, and the ſmell 6. 
of the ſulphur preceding them, rouſed him, and compellea an- 
the reſt to depart. He roſe, ſupporting himſelf upon tw _ 
flaves, and immediately fell down dead; being opprefled, i 6. 
I conjecture, in his ſtomach (which was always weak anc N 
tender), and not being able to breathe, by reaſon of th 75 
thick ſulphureous vapeurs. When light returned, which 
was three days afterwards, his body was found entire and 
uncorrupted, in its proper apparel, and its appearance wa} ſch 
more like that of a ſleeping than that of a dead perſon. 1 In 
the mean while my mother and I were at Miſenum. - 
wA 1 e kr 6 . 
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this concerns not your: hiſtory, either have you defired me 
to inform you of  aught, except the death of my uncle; I 
will therefore conclude, only adding, that what has come 
under my own cognizance I have faithfully related, as well 
2s what I have been informed of by others. But do you 


felect-whatſoever you approve; for there is much difference 


between writing a letter and a hiſtory; the one is addreſſed 
to a friend, the other ſubmitted to public inſpection. 


I declare the above to be my own, ſole, and unaided production, 
and that I am not 15 years of age. 


JOBN- CROSSE: 
Atteſtation. BETS 


I declare the above to be my own ſon's compoſition, * is a 
pupil of the Rev. J. Peers, of the ſeminary at Thorp-Arch, but 


now at home during the Chriſtmas vacation, and and is not 15, years 
of age. 


Hull, Fan. 13, 18co. J. N. CROSSE. 
GENERAL 


ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES 


GIVEN WITH THE TWELFTH NUMBER. 


CLASS I. 33115 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, - _ 511 


25 On the Study of Natural Hiſtory. , 


The firſt prize hls been awarded to Maſter AARON ASHER 
GOLDSMID, of Leman-fircet, Goodman's:fields, aged 15 years 
and ſeven months. Atteſted by his tutor, Dr. Montucci. 


receive a pair of twelve-inch Globes, value { hree 
Guineas. 

The ſecond to Maſter THOMAS CU RTIS, of Wiſbech, od 
Atteſted by Mr. Wright, his tutor. | 

Lo receive a Silver Medal, value Half- ra- gulnea. 

The third to Miſs SOPHIA TONGUE, . of. Mrs, da ore 8 
ſchool; Croom's-hill, . 13 Fam and a half. Atteſted by Mil 


13. 


| emallwood. . 


FEE © 7 
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The fourth to Maſter T HOMAS ALLIES, of Mr. Oiborn's 
academy, Worceſter, aged 15. Atteſted by Mr. Oiborn. 


To receive Dr. Gregory's 2 lements of a Folite Edu- 


canon. 


The fifth to Miſs MARY JECKS, of Witbech, 2 15. 
Atteſted by her tutor, Mr. Wright. 


T's receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 


The fixth to Maſter WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX, of Nor- 
wich, aged under 15. Atteſted by Mr. Wm, Saint. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Britiſi Nepos. 


The ſeventh to Miſs M. A. ORMSTON, of Newcaſtle-upon. 
Tyne, not 16 years of age. Atteſted by her mother. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Natural A. tory. 


The eighth to Maſter H. WALTER, = Brigg School, Lin- 
colnthire, aged 15. Atteſted by ba. Mr. Walter, Td Rev. 
Mr. Cautley, rector of Roydon. 


To reccive Dr. Gregory's Elements of a Polite Edu- 


cation. 


The ninth to Miſs MARIA JANE WAL DIE, of Newcallle- 
upon- Tyne, not 15. Atteſted by her brother. 


Lo receive Sturm” s Refleftions A bridged. 


The tenth to Maſter WILLIAM THORPE, of Whittleſea, 
aged 12 years and three months. Atteſted * his tutor, the Rev. 
G. Burges, ? 


To receive Allen's 115 :ftory of England 


Miſs AUGUSTA BARCLAY, of Mrs. Smallwood's ſchool, 
would have been entitled to a prize, had ſhe not been abeve the 
ſpecified age. The productions of Maſter EBENEZER OS- 
BORNE, of Cork; of Matter JOHN CROSSE, of the ſeminary 
Thorp- A#h ; of Mater JOSIAH CONDER, and of Mils 
CLEMENTIA PARKER aged only 11, are alio excellent; 
and we cannot but regret that we had not mere prizes to beſtow on 
t. cſc promiling candidates. 


——— ———ö!0 . — 


The following are alſo deſerving of COMMENDATION: 


Maſter Major Ainger, not 15 years of age, of the Rev. G. Burges's 
academy, Whittleſea. 
Maker Robert White Almond, not 14, of the Rev. Mr. Blanchard's 
academy, Nottingham. 
Matier J/lam Bingley, aged 14 years and ſeven months, of Mr. 
Falconer” 8 e, Boncalter, 


* 


Maſter 
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Commended #ſJays. . 


s Mer John Brown, aged 15 years and 10 months, of the Gram- 
mar School, Barnard Caſtle, Vor k ch ire. 
ſter John Button, aged 14 years and one month, of the ſeminary,” *' 
18 Thorp-Arch, Yorkſhire, ä 55 
aſter 1 Cox, not 16, of Hermes-ſtreet, Pentonville. 
aſter V. R. Clayton, aged 14 and upwards, ſon of Sir R. Clayton, 
Bart. pupil of the Rev. E. Lloyd, of Silcheſter. 
after V. F. Drake, aged 14 years and eight months, of All 
Saints, Norwich. | $3-Q 
iſs Elizabeth Ryland Dent, aged 12, of Mrs. Dent's boarding- 
| ſchool, Northampton. | 
Maſter George Edavards, aged 14 years and fix months, of the 
| _ Grammar School, Barnard Caitle, Yorkſhire; 
Maſter Zoſeph Eavens, aged 13 years and a half, of the Rev. Mr. 
Paul's aeademy, Caſtle Cary. | 
Miſs Henrietta Eyre, aged 12 years and eight months, of Reading. 
Maſter Foſefb Fallowfie!d, aged 14 years and three months, of the 
; Grammar School, Barnard Caivle, Yorkſhire. | 
in- WW Maſter Thomas Forfler, aged 15 years and fix months, of the ſame 
. Meer”. © nk | 
Maſter Henry William Hentig, not 14, of Hull Academy. 
Ju- | Maſter John Hird, aged 14 years and three months, of the Gram- 
mar School, Barnard Caſtle, Yorkſhire.” — | 
| Maſter Henry Jones, under 14 years of age, of Mr. Newby's aca» | 
ſtle- demy, Burningham, Vorkſhire. jt 
Miſs Sarah Kemp/on, of Birmingham, aged 14, late pupil of Miſs j 
Robins, Worceſter. | 
Miſs Jane Lewis, not 16, of North Baddeſley, Hants, 
Mattcr Thomas Lewis, aged 15 years and fix months, of George 
Rev. ſtreet, Weſtminſter. | 44 
Miſs S. D. Metcalf, not 16, atteſted by her mother, Suſan Metcalf. - 
Maſter Richard Nanton, aged 15, of Meſſrs. Palmer's academy, 
Hackney. 55 : | 
Miſs Carline Parken, aged 10, daughter of Mr. D. Parken. 

Maſter Charles Pearce, not 14, of Merchant Taylor's School. 
e the WW | Matter John Raban, aged 12 years, fon ot Mr, Raban, baker, Ol- 
OS if ney, Bucks. | 5 1 45.5 
inary Maſter Thomas Reed, not yet 13 years of age, of Mr. Newby's 

Mils academy, Birmingham, Yorkſhire. 
leut; W Maſter H. N. Rickman, aged 14, of Lewes, Suſſex. 2 
o on Maiter Thomas Ridley, under 14 years of age, of Burningham, 
Vorkſhire. < 1 2 
Maſter John Slancomb, under 13 years and a half, of Trowbridge. . 
5 ey: Geng Shingleton, not 16 years of age, late pupil of Mr. 
1 itchell. __ 


rges's Miſs Mary YVoxwell, aged 13 years and 10 months, of New King- 
ſtreet, Bath. 


r- 


D- 


hard Miſs Margaret Watſon, aged 14 years and 10 months of Barnard 
FR Cattle, Yorkſhire, +7 e 2 715 | 
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Een ADJUDICATION OF THE PRIZES ON ru sgcont 
5 e 108 SUBJECT. 
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g eln Tion FROM THE LATIN. 


The firſt prize has been adjudged to Maſter JOHN CROSSE, 
of the ſeminary Thorp-Arch, aged under 15. Atteſted by his 
her. 


To receive a Cabinet Library, value Two Guineas. 


Tae fecond to Maſter JAMES CROW THER, of Notting- 
ham Academy. Atteſted by the maſter, Mr. Halliiax. | 


Lo receive Dr. Mavor's Natural Hiſtory. 


The third to Maſter WILLIAM MILLS, of Riathogfers 
School, aged 12. Atteſted by the maſter, Mr. Drewe, | 

To receive Evenings at Home, part Il, 2, 3. | 

The fourth to Maſter G. EDWARDS, of Barnard Caftle | 


Grammar School, aged 14 years and ſeven months, Attcſted by 
- the head maſtcr, Mr. "Barnes. 


To receive Dr. Gregory s Elements of a Palite Edu- 
cation. 


4 fifth to Maſter HENRY LUCAS, of Goſport Academy, 
aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. wn: beau elaflical affiſtant. 


To receive Dr. Mavor's Plutarch. 


The ſixth to Maſter R. WHITE ALMOND, of Mr. Blanch- 
ard's academy, Nottingham, aged 295 Atteſted by the Rev. Mr. 
Hallifax, claſſical aſſiſtant. * 


To receive Truine's Elements of Proſair Compoſition. 


The ſeventh to Maſter WILLIAM BURN, of Goſport Aca- 
amy; aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. Cumyns, claſſical afſiitacit. 
To receive Dr. Maver's Britiſb Nepos. 


5 The eighth. to Maſter HENRY BIDEN, Barningham Aca- 
demy, Yorkſhire, aged 12. Atteſted by Mr. Newby, the maſter. 


05 Iso receive Dr. Gelaſmith's Hiſtory of England. 


% i. .o ie an aw 


Tue following are deſerving of COMMENDATION: | - 


Maſter Natbaniel Walker, of Magdalen School, Oxford. 
Maſter Jobn Pearſon: . 1 en N cel 00 12 years 
2d fight months. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. * 


IT is with great concern that we delay the diſtribution of the 
peles for the mathematical queſtions propoſed in December and 
November, and we mult expreſs our ſurprize at the occaſion. Each 
of the two queltions propoled a very ulciul exerciſe to young per- 
ſons; the one in the art of meaſhring, the other in navigation. 
The importance of a knowledge of theſe arts to a vaſt clais of per- 
ſons in theſe kingdoms, ſeemed to inſure to us a laudable degree of 
but we are compel'ed to obſerve, 
that the number of candidates is not equal to the number of prizes. 
We ſhall, therefore, leaye both queſtions open to all, whether they 
have obtained prizes or not, and give two niontlis for the per- 
formance of the exerciſe; in which time we flatter ourſelves that 
we ſhall have ſuch ſpecimens of the knowledge of theſe arts in our 


ſchools as will be gratifying to the public, and creditable'to both 


maſters and ſcholars. The anſwers to the two queſtions are to be 
oe to, ws rc on or Jy the «th ys of hows! e 
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NEW PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR No. XIV. 


| Aloe to be received, poſt paid, and fully autherticated, © on or 
before the Fifth of March. 


I 


5 r 
| ' 


. | 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION: 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. RO HAVE NOT 
_ COMPLETED THEIR SIXTEENTH YEAR, 


d It is required to give, in the form of a Letter, a narrative 
of an imaginary tour from London to Edinburgh, the ſup- 


poſed traveller proceeding in whatever way he thinks 


proper; in a carriage, on horſeback, or on foot, and b 


| hate der route; and to deſcribe the moſt tedaiiable ob- 


jects of curioſity in every nnen pick oy. which he 
1s ſuppoſed to pals. 


The beſt letter to entitle the writer to a- pair of 'twelve-inch 
globes, value three guineas ; the next beſt to a filver medal, value 
ten ſhillings and fixpence; and the IT next beit to books value 
five Ag each, 
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5 TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 8 8 
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ben YOUNG LADIES AND, GEATLEMEN WHO, 0 Nr 
 » COMPLETED THEIR FIFTEENTH TIE 


* 


e Tranſlation. of the following, > © 
* De Poetica fue e Uiiitate 90S © 


1 de 5505 a.lhuc levius omnino et humilius, quam eius 
dignitas poſtulat, exiftimabimus, niſi eo demum convertamus ani- 
mos, unde ejus magnitudo maxime elucet; niſi eam in ſacris ver- 
ſantem, et Religioni miniſtrantem contemplemur. Hoc primum ei 
negotium datum eſt; hoc ita feliciter exequitur, ut in cæteris rebus 
impoſitam quandam e gerere videatur, hic ſolummodo {yam ; 
alibi enim ad artis ſubſidia ſemper confugere, hic propria vi niti, 
aut potius ſpiritu vere divino ſuſtentari. Quid enim habet univerſa 
Poeſis, quid concipere poteſt mens humana grandius, excelſius, 
ardentius; quid etiam venuſtius et elegantius, quam quz in ſacris 
Hebræorum Vatum ſeriptis occurrunt ? qui magnitudinem rerum 
fere ineffabilem verborum pondere et carminis majeſtate exæquant; 
quorum cum nonnulli vel ipſis G recorum poetarum fabulis ſint an- 
tiquiores, ita omnes tantum eos ſublimitate ex ſuperant, quantum 
vetuſtate antiquiſſimi antecedunt. Quod ſi ipſius Poeſeos ultima 
origo quæratur, ad Religionem omnino videtur referenda. Nam 
cum fit tacultas a natura profecta, præceptis et legibus non niſi ſero 
conformata, non ætatis alicujus aut gentis propr ia, fed univerſi hu- 
mani generis; vehementioribus humanæ mentis Affectibus neceſ- 
ſario tribuenda eſt: quorum' ea eſt natura, ut ſeſe efferant voelbus- 
elatis, ardenthus, maximeque a vulgari ſermonis uſu abhorrentibus; 
nec minus æquabilem illum continuæ Jocutionis tenorem impetu 
ſuo dirumpunt et diſtinguunt intervallis ; ſententias acres, incitatas, 


yibrantes, crebris veluti ictibus contorquent; et orationem pre 


motu et habitu animi varie intercidunt, et quodammodo modulan- 


tur. Hoc in Admiratione et Gaudio vel maxime locuin habet; er 


uid erat quod hominis jam tum ereati mentem, opinionum vanitate 
nondum depravatam, adeo vehementer potuit percellere, ac, que 
tum ei plane obverſata eſt, Dei Optimi Maximi bonitas, ſapicntin, 
et naghitudo? quid veriſunilius, quam primum inconditi carminis 
conatum in Creatoris landes ipſo exardeſcentis animi-impetu eru- 


piſſe? Id « certe minime dubium eſt, eiſdem in facris-enutritam fuiſſe 
Potticam, in quibus nata videtur: obire templa, adeſſe altaribus, , 


prima ei et propria quzdam occupatio tuit ; et cum religiones in 


Yarns Bentibus atque Ztatibus diverfiflime obtinuerint, in hoc ta- 


285 | men 
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gnen omnes conſenſiſſe accepimus, ut bymnis: et carminibus cele» 
brarentur. Hujuſce originis non:obſcura indicia etiamnum præ te 
fert Poeſis, eo quod ſacram et cæleſtem materiam veluti parentem 
ſuam et educatricem ardentiſſimo :affegtu ſemper ampledtatur; huc 
veluti ad germanam patriam amet reeurrere; ibique et lubentiſſime 
verletur, et maxime vigeat. Loxuib de Sac. Pocſ. Prælect. I. 


The beſt tranſlatien to be entitled to a Cabinet Library, value 


two guineas; the ſeven next belt to books, _—_ five a 
each. 


5 CL Ass III. 5 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECT... | 

To hy Editors We MoNnTHLY PRECEPTOR. | : 
GUnTlEMEN, 


THE good effects and influence” of the Monthly W on 
the minds of ycung people have had occaſion to remark, though' 
my purſuits are purely commercial. I perceive, by obſervations to 
Corr eſpondents 3 in your laſt number, that there may be many young 5 
minds on tiptoe to diſplay their abilities in the arrangement of 
niercantile accounts. It conſiſtent with "your plan, I beg leave to 
propoſe a queſtion, and attach a reward in money to the perfor. 
mance of it. You will call upon me for five guineas, and act as 


you think proper in making my intentions 3 to . . 
who may deſire to become candidates. 


I remain, niet 
| - Your obedient ſervant, 
Throgmorten Areet, No. 4, ane F. F Elek. 


Dec. 10, 1800. 
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In Wicks s Book-keeping, page 69 to page 37, is the 
hiſtory of Antonio Prettyman' s buſineſs, during the year 
1798. It is required to produce a Journal, Ledger, Bill, 
book, and Cafh- book, bound together, which will diſplay the 
lots or gain on his tranſactions during that year; and alſo 
L a Pew inventory of his „ock and debts at the concluſion. E 

loſs or gain muſt be proved to be correctly ſtated by the 
; form which he (Wicks) recommends to be attached to the | 
5 Journal: Entries for aſcertaining the balance of the mer- | 
* chants debits and tee as per men Page 17, 19500 4 
and hi. Ahn Sti. 519 


The neateſt and Mön cörrbel books to be entitle. | to 8 


i anda faaver:medat, value ten ſhillings and ſixpence 3 the eat beft 
* tet to 


1 


. 


* 


— 


— 


{ 102 )* 
to one guinea and a ſilver medal, value ten ſhillings and ſixpence; 


and the third beit to ſixteen ſhillings and a fiiver _ value five 
ſhillings. 


The. books, properly DRAGS to be delivered in, on, or before the 
fifth of June, 1801, and in the firit page to exhibit the wing 
aſſertion. 

. . d. 
46 Antonio Prettyman's neat property at the concluſion 


of the year 1798, is - 46 ' * 8 
% The profit (or loſs) upon _ — the fame year 
amounts to = 6 
r 


9 * * 


. ck be very inconſitent with that bene zeal which, 
e truft, ave 2 for the improvement of our young readers, if we 
did not firongly expreſs our acknowledgments o Myr, FRASER for 
his great liberality. If the ſame laudable ardour, eobich ts bas 
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